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SELL or RENT 
Form Lifting 


“Gi as 


GRAIN DRIERS S ROTARY DRIERS 
FEED MIXERS TRUCK DRIERS 
FEEDERS STERILIZERS 
STEAM COILS FANS 


We want your business 


Dried Buttermilk FEED PLANT EQUIPMENT 


FEED SYSTEM ENGINEERS 
Dry Skim Milk 
For Animal and Poultry Feed S. T. EDWARD & CO '; 
INC. 


Wire, write or phone us for 


Fresh Product Direct from 60 Plants ! - 
Packed in 100-Ib. Paper Lined Sax 110 N. Franklin St., Chicago, Ill. 


Prompt or Deferred Shipments Phone Randolph 1547 


but we want it on a basis COOKERS STEAM TRAPS aaa 
at will pay you as well as MOLASSES OAT BLEACHERS 
+ ves. We want it be- HEATERS SPECIAL DRIERS 
_ cause hats proper facili- Grain 
‘ . ‘for ling . ELLIS DRIER WORKS Elevators, 
Pi ei H ith vision O - L. M. Corp. =a : 
et be _ eee 822 West Washington Blvd. Chicago || & Silo Coal Pit 
id your shipments to : 3 Construction 
When You Want QUALITY FEED FORMULAS f Blue Prints 
a Furnished 


OFWWWISSY WVL'R INOA SNIMOHS 


McKenna & Strasser 
GRAIN 


m 877, 538 South Clark 
CHICAGO 


NELSON MACHINE CO. 


WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS 


NEW drive for 9, 10, and 12 inch 

Screw Conveyors—compact, clean- 
cut and trim in appearance—highly eff- 
cient in operation. 

The Caldwell Screw Conveyor Drive 
consists of two speed reductions from screw conveyor drive. 
motor to Screw Conveyor, each through < Send for Catalog 

_NEW YORK CHICAGO H. W. CALDWELL & SON CO. DALLAS, TEXAS Offices Sta 

ties 


op: 
676 Woolworth Bidg. 2410 West 18th Street LINK-BELT COMPANY, OWNER 1101 Mercantile Bank Building 
‘ 


a high grade power transmission medium 
—a Link-Belt Silent Chain Drive fully 
enclosed in an oil-retaining steel casing, 
and an efficient worm gear speed reducer, 
designed to serve as thrust end, and 


c-131D 


“THE CLIMAX” 


SCOOP TRUCK 


Can easily aad Twenty- § 200 Lbs. Coal 
La ae . CAPACITY 12% Bushels Grain 


Reliance Construction Company 


Furnish Plans, Estimates and Build 
. _ COUNTRY GRAIN ELEVATORS 


| Our peng experience as a builder of elevators insures you an 
up-to-date house. Write today, 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


ence, in two weeks’ 


use 
will pay for itself pad 


roe ae coops in doing 
aire ae tried it and will certify to the 
truth of these statements. 


t order a let the Scoo ick 
be giving itself to onl “a sila Patented July 30, 1907 


PRICE: $15.00 F. O. B. cars at factory 
Detroit Scoop Truck Co., 993 Osborne Place, Detroit, Mich. 
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DIAMOND RUBBER CO. | 
Diamond grain belts will speed. 


America’s grain at another important 


E selection of Diamond Grain 
Belts for the Port of Galveston’s 
new 6,000,000 bushel elevator was not 
surprising, because in the past 
Diamond Grain Belts have made a 
record of service at many of America’s 
important ports on the Pacific Coast, 
on the Great Lakes, the Gulf of 
Mexico, the Atlantic seaboard, and 
on the great inland waterways. 


Galveston is known as ‘“‘The Port 
of quickest dispatch.”’ Its commerce 
aggregated last year some $700,000,000 
and a large increase is expected during 


1930. 


The new elevator will be the largest 


port elevator in America. It is being 
built to imsure greater speed and 
economy in the handling of grain, 
and it will be able to transfer 200,000 


bushels of wheat an hour into boats! 


There will be 10 elevator legs with 
a capacity of 25,000 bushels per hour, 
and in addition to this, the belting 


equipment will include 20 belts 42”— 


wide, each with a capacity of 25,000 
bushels per hour. 


e . r) 


Swift, uninterrupted service is of 
the highest importance, and Diamond 
Grain Belts can be depended upon to 
do their part. 


THE DIAMOND RUBBER COMPANY, INC. 


Distributors in most principal cities. Branches as follows: 


Akron 7 
Dallas 7 


Atlanta 7 
Chicago 7 


Diamond _ 


RUBBER BELTING. fr 


Kansas City 
Los Angeles 7 


7 New York 
Seattle 7 


7 Philadelphia 
San Francisco 


INDUSTRIAL NEWS. 


HOSE . 


GALVESTON’S NEW ELEVATOR... 
Horner & Wyatt, to be erected by Ti 
Hettelsater Construction Co. of Kansas 
machinery and mechanical equipment 
Webster Manufacturing Company. All | 
Diamond. ‘ 


SHIPPING GALLERY at the Port of Houstan 
also equipped with Diamond Belts. 


/ e 
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SANTA FE ELEVATOR A 


~~ Is Fully Equipped with WEBSTER transmission 


and conveying machinery 


Santa Fe Elevator A in Kansas City operated by the Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co. 
ranks among the world’s largest elevators, having an unloading capacity of 200 cars 
and a loading capacity of 250 cars within a normal working day. Its total storage is 
6,000,000 bushels. ; 


This huge house is equipped throughout with WEBSTER machinery. It is one of the 
most economically operated houses in the world and WEBSTER equipment is largely 
responsible for its economy in operation. 


ee Sn ee ee OE aon 


WEBSTER equipment is patterned with care and well designed, 

and the most durable that can be manufactured Al 
5 It is the standard for elevator equipment. i? Bae 
‘ For Over 50 Years A Few of Our Products 
¥ * 
a The names of Webster and Weller have been familiar Apron Conveyors Elevator Boots Power Shovels 
to the grain trade as manufacturers of high grade ma- ¥ 
3 ey: ie ee ee mee op foe ree, as a Belt Conveyors Elevator Casing Car Pullers 
i as the smailer evators have depended on us for their . 
“ elevating, conveying and power transmitting machinery. Chain Conveyors Elevator Heads Dock Spouts 
; That it has served its purpose well, is attested_by the ee B Convey Bag Blevators Fulleye 
4 fact that when an elevator increased its capacity, Webster Screw-Conveyors Elevator Spouts Hangers di 
Y or Weller machinery was usually specified. Ber aes ors 5 
fl. a 
4 Because it is better fitted and more carefully designed ee eer pecheks 
: it reduces installation costs and difficulties; also reduces Elevator Buckets Friction Clutches Gears 
ai renewal and repair bills. Etc. 


ae? cee cau 


Plant at Tiffin, Ohio 


| 1856 N. Kostner Ave. 
i Webster Brinkley Co. 

; ; Seattle, Wash. 

4 Buffalo Cleveland 


Cincinnati 


Webster-Inglis, Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., Can. 


Sales Offices 


General Offices 


New York 


; my For equipment plans for your project, consult with us. rif 


| | WEBSTER MFG. CO.—WELLER MEG. CO. 


Plant at Chicago, Ill. 


Chicago, IIl. 


The Michigan City Foundry Co. 
Michigan City, Ind. 


Philadelphia Pittsburgh 


; One of World’s Largest Elevators 
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“Eureka” - “Invincible” Grain Cleaning Machinery 


DON’T JUNK YOUR OLD MACHINE 
JUST BECAUSE ITS ECCENTRICS 
ARE SHAKING IT TO PIECES” 


That Sensational, 100% success, the 


BUHLER DRIVE 


will save you hundreds of dollars 


Take off your present eccentric shaft assembly; remove 
the post boxes, eccentric shaft, eccentrics and connecting 
rods; then substitute a Buhler Drive. 


No matter how large the Shoe the Buhler Drive will run it 
with a belt one inch wide and 1/10 to 1/4 H. P. 


After you have seen a Buhler Drive in action, 
nothing in the world could tempt you to buy 
any ordinary grain cleaner driven by eccentrics 


“Eureka” and “Invincible” Separators equipped with the Buhler Drive become the basic standard 
of efficiency in the realm of grain cleaning equipment. 


S. CO., oe om 


LEANT 


_ INVINCIBLE GRAIN CLEANER Co. | Ns 
| SILVER CREEK.N.Y. : 


rs UREKA” - “INVINCIBLE” GRAIN 
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This Mill Ground More Oats Than 
Were Ever Ground Before 


Costs 35c per ton per year. 


A No. 3 Super Miracle Ace Hammer Mill ground oats at the rate of twenty two hundred pounds per hour 
through a 1/16” screen with a 50 h.p. motor using only 1.56 K.W. of electricity per hundred pounds. 


No other hammer mill has ever before or since ground oats 
through a 1/16” screen using so little horsepower. The Niel- 
sen Engineering Company Survey No. AM-51-WM tells of 
this remarkable performance. Ask for it. 


35c per ton average per year. 


A. Grams & Sons at La Crosse, Wisconsin, using the same 
size Miracle Ace Hammer Mill with an electric rate from six 
to two cents per K.W. ground all kinds of feeds—oats, ear 
corn, barley, alfalfa, etc. with an average for one year of only 
thirty-five cents per ton. : 


The profits you make always depend on what it costs you in horse power, or K.W. of electricity to grind 
100 pounds of any material. The Miracle Ace Hammer Mill will give you the largest profit. 


Ask for booklet describing this unusual hammer mill. It’s called “THE (ONLY WAY TO MAKE FEED.” 


GET SWEET FEED PROFITS 


You can make and sell all of the sweet, or molasses, feed sold in your community. It’s just as easy to make 
the best of sweet feeds as it is to grind feed. 


This is No. | size, capacity 2500 pounds per hour. We build 
it in five standard sizes up to 20,000 pounds per hour, then in 
any capacity to order. 


THE MIRACLE COLD MOLASSES PROCESS—the greatest 
advance ever made in the manufacture of feed. In your mill 
it will bring trade to you for miles past other mills. The proc- 
ess is fully protected by patents, so you are guaranteed against 
any accounting for profits on account of patent infringement. 
This process is making money for its owners in 44 states—it 
will do the same for you. Sold on terms that will enable you 
to pay for it out of profits. Write for our booklet—‘“THE 
MIRACLE SWEET FEED SYSTEM.” 


| THE ANGLO AMERICAN MILL COMPANY 


8 THE WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDERS OF GRAIN GRINDING MACHINERY 


4 240-266 Kennaday Ave. Owensboro, Ky. 
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$852.65 Net 


es al, 


rinding Profit 


~One | 
Summer 
Month 


A busy day at the 


W. E. Pierson Flour & 
Feed Co. ; 


Osceola, Nebr. 


Unequaled Quality Grinding 
Best Business Builder 


Again proving that nothing succeeds like success, ‘the “Jay Bee” 
Direct-Connected Mills are every day proving their unequaled grinding 
qualities and economies. 


The W. E. Pierson Flour and Feed Co., Osceola, Nebr., have operated 
their No. 4, 75 H.P. D.C. “Jay Bee” mill since March, 1929, without one 
penny repair expense. During the ordinarily dull month of August, 
1929, and 3 days off for the county fair, they had a gross grinding 
revenue of $1065.30. Power used, 5790 K.W. hours @ 3\4c flat, $202.65. 
Net profit, $852.65. Power includes all grinding but revenue does not 
include grinding feed for sale in bags, or other purposes. 


Only quality grinding—“Jay Bee” grinding—can stimulate such a de- 
mand. And on that basis, a “Jay Bee” will pay for itself many times 
a year. 


Over 13,000 “Jay Bee’ Mills in use—proof that “Jay Bee” leads ’em > {4 


all—Outgrinds ’em all—Outsells ’em all—Outlasts ’em all. Get your ‘ . 
“Jay Bee” now if you want real grinding profits. Success Due to Quality Grinding } 

7) | 
The. “Jay Bee” is made in sizes and styles to ; Economical Operation |. 


meet every grinding requirement: from 12 H.P. 
to 100 H.P. for belt, V-belt and direct-connected 
drives. WRITE for literature and complete 
details. 


Poor quality grinding and prohibitive operating costs never made anybody any — 
money. J. J. Daring, Dothan, Ala., writes: “Since getting my ‘Jay Bee’ mill, 
my service and quality grinding is attracting customers from a distance of over 
20 miles. It may interest you to know that several well known makes of 
hammer mills in this section, costing from $1,000 to $5,000 each, are either idle 
or have been junked because of poor grinding and prohibitive operating cost. 
For simplicity and superior construction, ease of operation, low maintenance 
ae ane money making qualities, I think the ‘Jay Bee’ mills are the best in 
the world. 


Puritan ‘‘Jay-Bee” Molasses Mixer 


The only Molasses Mixer made that will mix cold molasses in any pro- 
portion without balling the molasses. As nearly perfect as science and 
mechanical skill can produce. Its efficiency and capacity are in keeping Illustrated above: “Jay Bee” Model “W”: Direct Connected 
with the undisputed superiority of the World Famous “Jay Bee” mill. 50 H.P. to 100 H.P.; Belt Driven 50 H.P. to 75 H.P. 


J. B. SEDBERRY, Inc., 74 Hickory St., Utica, N. Y. 


J. B. SEDBERRY CO., 819 Exchange Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
JAY BEE SALES CO. 317312 Terminal Warchasse Eide, Omaha, New. 


” 
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Throw Away Your Antiquated Grease Lubricated Idlers 
and Install Modern Anti-Friction Equipment 


|B-M BELT CONVEYOR IDLER | 


STEEL ROLLERS BALL BEARINGS 


(PATENT PENDING) 


WHY? BECAUSE 


Save 50% in power. 


Cut cost of maintenance and lubricant 
expense to almost the vanishing 
point. 


Decrease strain on and increase life of 


belts. 


Eliminate injury to belts. 


Use lighter duck and fewer plies in 


i i No interference with trippers or present fixed new belts. 
ral equipmen 


mit ex REDUCE FIRE HAZARD. 


' Make replacements at once or gradually as suits conditions. 


The saving in power, lubricants and maintenance will offset cost of 
installation. 


AND LOOK AT THE HOUSE BEHIND THE INNOVATION! 


A concern whose name has—for 


75 YEARS 


Been accepted as standard in specifica- 
tions for high grade milling machinery 
and having a standing that will always 
be guarded and maintained. 


BARNARD & LEAS MANUFACTURING CO. 


MOLINE ILLINOIS 


Everything for Elevating, Conveying and Milling Equipment 


HUGH P. ROBBINS 
Special Sales Engineer 

Old Colony Building 

Chicago, Illinois 
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John S. Metcalf Co. 


Grain Elevator Engineers 


Manchester Ship Canal Elevator 
Manchester, England 
Capacity 1,500,00@ Bushels 
Completed 1914 


Harbour Commissioners Elevator Ne. i hk 

Montreal. Quebec . 

Capacity 2,600,000 Bushels 
Completed 1912 


ok 


Sydney Terminal Elevator 
Sydney, Australia 
Capacity 6,400,000 Bushels 
Completed 1921 


ok 


Buenos Aires Elevator Co. 

Buenos Aires, Argentina 

Capacity 750,000 Bushels 
Completed 1920 


Chicago & North Western Railway Elevator 
South Chicago, Illinois 
Capacity 10,000,000 Bushels 
Completed 1929 


OFFICES: 
Chicago, Illinois - - - 111 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Montreal, Canada - - - 460 St. Helen Street 
Sydney, Australia - - - - - - Pitt Street 
London, England - - - - - 17 Dartmouth 
Vancouver, B. C. - - - 837 W. Hastings St. 


One of the Modern Houses Which Has Made a Record 


MON ARCH for Rapid and Economical Handling 


i CONCRETE CENTRAL, BUFFALO, 4,500,000 Bu. 
Built Elevators 


Assure You 
Economical Design 
First Class Work 
Efficient Operation 

and 

Satisfaction 


Let Us Submit 


Designs and Prices 


BUFFALO, N. 


The Barnett & Record Company 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


Designers and Builders of 


Grain Elevators, Flour Mills and Heavy Structures 


Reinforced Concrete and Steel Ore Dock con- 
structed at Superior, Wisconsin, for the Allouez 
Bay Dock Company. Entirely Fireproof. 


Write for Designs and Estimates 
OFFICES: 


Minneapolis, Minn. Duluth, Minn. Fort William, Ontario 
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MACDONALD 
ENGINEERING 
COMPANY 


CONSTRUCTING ENGINEERS 
Designers and Builders of 


GRAIN ELEVATORS, FLOUR 
MILLS, WAREHOUSES, ETC. 


We Have Specialized in 


CONSTRUCTION IN THIS FIELD FOR 
MORE THAN 40 YEARS 


Sketches and Estimates Gladly Furnished 


MAIN OFFICE 
53 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 


THE MOST EFFICIENT GRAIN ELEVATORS IN '‘ AMERICA 
ARE EQUIPPED WITH 


KELLY PNEUMATIC TUBE SYSTEMS 


EXPERIENCED ENGINEERING 
SERVICE AT YOUR COMMAND 


KELLY PNEUMATIC TUBES ARE 
INSTALLED IN 

QUAKER OATS PLANT, ST. JOSEPH 

QUAKER OATS PLANT, CEDAR 
RAPIDS ESTIMATES PROMPTLY FURNISHED 


ON CASH CARRIERS 


A. E. STALEY, DECATUR PACKAGE CARRIERS 
— PNEUMATIC TUBES 
STANDARD AND SPECIAL TUBES 
AND CARRIERS TO MEE T EVERY Ese POR AND 
REQUIREMEN’ BELT CONVEYORS 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL ELEVATOR, 
OMAHA 


KELLY CASH AND PACKAGE CARRIER CO. 


422 NORTH WESTERN AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


FEGLES CONSTRUCTION CO., Ltd. 


ENGINEERS -:- CONSTRUCTORS 
FORT WILLIAM, ONT. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


N. M. PATERSON CO. 


+ td coo 
+ . 
e q 


2,500,000 Bu. Elevator 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
Oil Mill Refinery & Elevator 
, New Jersey 


Pennsylvania R. R. 
2st. Century Elevator 
Baltimore 


William, Can. 


J AMES STEWART CORPORATION 


W. R. SINKS, President H. G. ONSTAD, Vice Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 


ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 
FISHER BUILDING — 343 S. DEARBORN ST. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Phone Harrison 8884 


L. A. STINSON CO. 


Engineers and General Contractors 


ELEVATORS, MILLS AND WAREHOUSES 
COMPLETE 


332 So. La Salle Street Chicago, II. 


General Overhauling and Improvements 


] DESIGNED for the years 
ahead—an advance we 
propose to maintain. 


FORT WILLIAM, ONT. 
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It Does Its Job 


and that is what you are paying for. 


The MONITOR Flax Cleaner is a machine, that once 
shipped, never brings a complaint. It does its work from 
the first moment and turns out flax seed 98% pure with 
the minimum of shrinkage. In other words, it distin- 
guishes between Flax Seed and refuse and your screenings 


from it are not full of good stock. 


If you need a Flax Seed Cleaner, you need the 
MONITOR. Write us. 


HUNTLEY MEG. CO. 


Department E 


BROCTON, N. Y. 


(FORMERLY AT SILVER CREEK, N. Y.) 
OUR REPRESENTATIVES, AT YOUR SERVICE 


CHICAGO ROCHESTER, N. Y. J. J. Ross Mill Furnishing Co. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
A. D. McPherson, 410 Utilities Bldg. B. L. Brooks, Powers Hotel Portland, Ore. - Seattle, Wash. C. Wilkinson, P. O. Box 147, 
MINNEAPOLIS CANADIAN PLANT LOS ANGELES, CALIF. Wigd Pome 
A. F. Shuler, 222 M. & T. Bank Bldg. Tillsonburg, Ontario McKain Mfg. Co. C. T. Burton, 603 Woodberry St. 
KANSAS CITY VANCOUVER, B. C. DAYTON, OHIO SAN FRANCISCO 
F. J. Murphy, 732 Board of Trade Will Hill, 414 Seymour St. W. B. Sutton, 337 W. Hudson Ave. John R. Gray, Inc., 726. Harrison St. 


JONES-HETTELSATER 
CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Designers and Builders 


MILL BUILDINGS = ELEVATORS 
FEED PLANTS 


708-9 Mutual Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


Plans and Specifications 


For Elevator Construction 
For Machinery Installation 


For the speedy and efficient completion of your new storage project. 
CAPACITY 800,000 BUSHELS Money can be saved and results insured by this service of: 


THOSE CONCERNED Horner & Wyatt 


Or even casually interested in concrete grain Consulting Engineers to the Milling and Grain Trade 
storages notice and usually comment on the ie OO eae Kansas Chl 
accurate alignment, smooth walls, and clean 


cut appearance of : 
POLK SYSTEM BINS || ROSS B. WILSON 


We Design and Erect CONSULTING ENGINEER 
TO 
THE GRAIN ELEVATOR TRADE 


POLK GENUNG POLK CO. 332 SO. LA SALLE ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 


FORT BRANCH INDIANA PHONE WEBSTER 7126 


Send us your inquiries. 


” 
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WRITE FOR 
THIS BOOK: 


Do you know what these leaks cost you? 


The new Randolph catalogue offers you, without cost, an easy way to determine 
for yourself the actual money loss in your plant due to leaks such as are illustrated 
in the above cut. Send for a copy of this catalogue. It is free—write today. 


When you buy Randolph Driers you buy Originality—never copies L 
—and you are fully protected by patents. 


O. W. RANDOLPH COMPANY 


TOLEDO, OHIO, U. S. A. 


| Hess Direct Heat Driers 


Have all the advantages and flexibility 
of Hess Steam Heat Driers 
WITHOUT 


Expense and Bother of Steam Boilers 
Simple to Install Simple to Operate Automatic 


HESS DRIERS ARE PATENTED 


WE DO NOT INFRINGE THE PATENTS 
OF OTHERS. WE GUARANTEE THIS. 


HESS WARMING & VENTILATING CO. 


| 1207 South Western Avenue 
td Beier Bi Goes soto CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Crowell Elevator Company HESS DRIER COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. 


I. C. Railway Elevator, Omaha, Nebr. 68 Higgins Avenue, Winnipeg, Manitoba 


LET US PLAN A GRAIN DRYING PLANT FOR YOU 
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Besides the liberal direct profit the dealer makes, he 
has a remarkable business builder when he sells 


Semi-Solid Buttermilk 


He does make a direct profit and a good liberal for them and when they once use it and know its value 
one on every pound of Semi-Solid Buttermilk he sells. to their poultry and live stock 
Besides that profit, he is adding prestige to his entire They Always Come Back for More— 


business and he is building sales that will give him a 


d they tell thei ighb d friends about it and 
splendid year round business. Every dealer who handles sf Se pre phi et we Le eee 


they, too, will come to your store because they are 


this product is making friends and creating a continuous anxious to profit by its use. 

stream of new customers because of the fact that Semi- The merit of Semi-Solid Buttermilk is too valuable 

Solid Buttermilk protects the health and increases the to your business to be overlooked. It is a profit maker, | 

production for everyone of your patrons who feed it to a business builder that helps the other feeds you handle, if 
their poultry, turkeys, hogs and calves. It makes money make good. oF . 


eke 


SEMI pi SOLID BUTTERMILK is endorsed by Government thor tes: 


Experimental Stations, and best of all, by 
thousands of satisfied and successful farmers and feeders, who have fed it under all conditions for the 
past seventeen years. It makes staunch friends because it turns losses into profits for your customers. 


Write to us for our dealer proposition in your territory 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., 2400 Lake Park Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


KHRSAM 


TIMKEN-BEARING EQUIPPED 
‘CONVEYORS | 
nd- | | 
HEAVY-DUTY | 


SELF - PROPELLING 
TRIPPERS 


be mie | Just Installed 
in Prominent Elevators 


Direct reference as to the superiority of ““Ehrsam’’ Tim- 
ken bearing equipped conveying equipment and the 
‘‘Ehrsam’’ Heavy-duty self-propelling Tripper, will be 
‘given to anyone upon request. 


J. B. EHRSAM & SONS MFG. CO. 


ENTERPRISE, KANS. 


Manufacturers of machinery for grain elevators, flour mills, cement plaster mills, salt 
plants, coal handling and rock crushing systems, fertilizer factories, power transmis- 
sion, elevating and conveying equipment. 
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You Have Never Had 
Co-operation Like This 


Never in the history of the seed business has the re- 
tailer of field seed had the opportunity to apply these mod- 
ern merchandising methods to his business. 


1—Advertising in many profitable ways, including farm 
papers, radio, direct-by-mail, dealer helps, window 
display, co-operative local newspaper advertising and 
scholarship contests among students of agriculture. 


2—A complete line of Warren Processed field seeds in 
three great price ranges with the highest possible qual- 
ity of seed in each. 


3—A retail selling plan that will build satisfied customers 
for you. 


4—An exclusive dealership plan that protects you against 
unfair competition and price cutting. 


Put these tools to work for you this year. They cost 
you nothing and will help you to earn a most unusual 
profit in your Seed Department. 


A letter or a card will bring you complete details. 


SRICULTURAL 
LLOTURE CHARTS 


HIS huge separation tube is the heart of the Warren 

Process. In this tube the strong pure seed is separated 
from the weeds and weak germinating seeds. The pure 
seed is removed, dried to exactly the right moisture con- 
tent and delivered to you—99 90/100% Pure*Crop Seed 
with less than 1% of one per cent other crop. 


You make larger profits from this seed but more than 
that, you build satisfied, prosperous customers that will 
come back next year and year after year for more Warren 
Processed seed. 


Have you seen the modern merchandising program 
that is producing such profitable results for Warren-teed 
dealers? We will gladly send you a copy without ob- 
ligation. 


Tune in Seedtown News Flashes 
1 P. M. Week-days over WBBM 


THE WARREN-TEED SEED COMPANY 


(Subsidiary—John R. Kellogg Seed Co.) 
526 West 18th Street 


Seedtown Chicago, Ill. 


| YOULL HANG ON 
FOR DEAR LIFE 
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TO THE 


ARMOUR 


FRANCHISE 


ONCE you get the right to sell Armour’s Big Crop 


High-Analysis Fertilizer, you'll fight tooth and nail 
to hold it. For you'll not only make a profit just from 
the sale of Big Crop, but you'll actually get better 
grain for your elevator! It’ll be plump—better- 
colored—grade higher and there’ll be more of it. 
And Big Crop will bring it in earlier too! 

It took thirty-five years to get the Big Crop for- 
mulas where they are today. Thirty-five years of test- 
ing and trying . . . of figuring out exact proportions. 
All materials are fresh and active in every bag of 
Big Crop. It speeds up growth—feeds the crop—and 
rushes it through to maturity. And, moreover, Big 
Crop drills! Think how your farmers will like that 
during the rush of planting. 


There’s no wonder that Armour dealers who have 
the Armour Franchise hang on to it for dear life. 
It’s a guarantee of steady repeat business. And a 
business that’s continually increasing. For as the 
news spreads that you’ve got Big Crop, you can 
count on more farmers wanting it! They’ll take the 
name ‘“‘Armour’’ for all it’s worth—and the Big 
Crop results will show they’re not wrong! 

Send the coupon for full details about the Armour 
Franchise, and how you can become an Armour 


Big Crop dealer. Mail it today! 


ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS 
Dept. 124, 111 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 

Gentlemen: Without obligation to me, I should like to learn how I can 
make more profits selling your fertilizer. Please send me free complete 
information about your dealer franchise and dealer helps. 


Name os 5 


Company fo = 


Address- hee sa 


City State. 


Offices and factories centrally located in all sections of the 
country 


Armour Fertilizer Works 


General O Sices: Chicago, U.S.A. 
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MORE LIGHT ON 
FEED MILL PROFITS 


Many feed mill operators 
have been guided to the more 
profitable milling of scratch 

feeds through the assistance of 


the Wolf Rotary Cutter. 


It provides maximum, clean-cut 
grain with minimum meal and de- 
livers a finished product with less 
power in one operation. 


It is inexpensive to install and highly 
economical in operation. 


SE TTS I I IT I FIT ET IE TREE TT ID, 


It provides true shearing action and allows 
for a change of knives and screens in a few 
minutes, not hours. It never needs adjustment. 


To successfully meet present day progress and 
competition in the production of scratch feeds the 
answer is—The Wolf Rotary Cutter. 


THE WOLF COMPANY 


68 Commerce St., Chambersburg, Pa. 


Manufacturers of a complete line 


ffi tati 
of flour and feed mill machinery. Chien and Tee renee 


throughout the United States. 


THE WOLF COMPANY, 68 Commerce Street, Chambersburg, Pa. 


Please send me more information on the Wolf Rotary Cutter 
mentioned in your advertisement in the April 15th issue Ameri- 
can Elevator & Grain Trade. 
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INTERNATIONAL, 
---a Good Old Name Among 
Twine Buyers 


WSS 
ae 
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Here Is a Profit 
Opportunity for 
Grain Merchants 


N these days of diversified marketing, it pays to give 

serious thought to volume-building lines that can be 

sold at a profit without adding materially to your invest-— 
ment. INTERNATIONAL TWINK is such a line. 


The farm public knows INTERNATIONAL TWINE © 
and has confidence in it. They buy it almost without” 
urging—and there are no Cua the high quality 
takes care of that. : a 


Because Internationa! Harvester branches—carrying — 
full stocks of INTERNATIONAL TWINE—are so con- ~ 
veniently located, you can successfully sell this twine out — : 
of very limited stocks. Supplementary supplies can al- 
ways be obtained from the branch on short notice. 5 


If there is no one in your town selling INTERNA-) 
TIONAL TWINE, get in touch with the International — 
traveler, the nearby branch, or write direct to us at Chi- 
cago, and ask for information covering the INTERNA- E 
TIONAL TWINE contract. a 


You'll find it a very easy matter to place a good volume - 


-of this high-quality twine among your friends and cus- 


tomers, at a good profit! 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY pe 


606 S. Michigan Ave. of America Chicago, nies 
(Incorporated) 


International | 
‘BIG BALL” — 
TWINE ; 


Guaranteed for Length, Strength, and Weight . 
Treated Against Destruction by Insects "a 


April 15, 1930 
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Space 


SPECIFICATIONS 


When specifications are being drawn up for Elevators hav- 
ing a storage capacity of a quarter of a million bushels or 
more it is expected that grain will be carried in the bins for 
weeks and possibly months at a time. You can preserve 
the life of your conveyor belts, motors and machinery by 
installing the 


ZELENY THERMOMETER SYSTEM 


the specifications should require the contractor to include 
in his proposal the installation of bin floor fittings and 
conduit for the 


ZELENY SYSTEM 


and submit separate price for the System installed com- 
plete; our price to the contractor and to you is the same 


and the contractor as-a general rule adds nothing to the 
price for commission as he is interested in the system being 
installed as an added protection and an economy in oper- 
ating costs. 


We are of the opinion that a greater part of that One 
Million Two Hundred and Forty-seven Thousand bushels 


of Wheat that went out of condition could have been 
saved by the 


ZELENY THERMOMETER SYSTEM 
6 8 ® 


ZELENY THERMOMETER COMPANY 


542 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Makes Three 
Distinct 


Easy to Grades of 

Install Quality Steel 
Cut Corn 

Requires 

Little " Produces 


Small Quan- 
tity of Offal 


The Ball Bearing Top and 
Bottom Screen Monarch 
Corn Cracking Outfit 


Five machines in one designed to produce steel cut corn (three 
grades) of unsurpassed quality. Equipped with Monarch Patented 
Top and Bottom Screen Cutter, three sieve grader aspirating legs, 
metal fan and dust collector. Driven by one main belt, easy to 
install, takes little space and requires very little power to operate. 


A quality machine that makes a quality product and priced to 
make it a profitable investment for every mill and elevator. 


Write for new booklet 


Oyo. Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


1203 SHERMAN ST., MUNCY, PA. 


. THE MONARCH MILL BUILDERS 


Chicago Office Kansas City Office: 
9 S. Clinton St. 612 New England Bldg. 


HD Belt Fasteners 


These well known fasteners stop trouble with elevator and tight butt 


conveyor joints. They have far more strength than needed and the pull 
is equalized on both sides of the belt insuring long service. Note recessed 
plates which embed in and compress the belt instead of pulling against 
the bolt holes. Stocked by leading jobbers in 5 sizes. Consultation invited. 


Flexible Steel Lacing Company 
4627 Lexington Street Chicago, Illinois 


Recommended by leading belting manufacturers 


U.S. PATENT 
1,382,799 


a for - es 
= Conveyor 


A Perfect 
WORM GEAR HEAD DRIVE 
AT 


VERY REASONABLE PRICES 
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Union ian Works, 


Decatur, III. 
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COULD YOUR SCALE. 


handle a load 
like thisr 


To be accurate, today’s scales must be built to handle un-. 
balanced loads! 65 to 90 per cent of the load in motor 
trucks is concentrated on the rear wheels. Scales built to 
weigh wagons cannot weigh motor truck loads accurately. 


Protect yourself by using Fairbanks Type “‘S’’ Auto Truck 
Scales—built for unbalanced loads. Correct weight is reg- 
istered regardless of where the load is concentrated. De- 
‘signed to stand the strain of trucks starting and stopping. 
The “‘center loading” feature of all levers in the Fairbanks 
Type ‘“‘S” insures accurate weighing regardless of distribu- 
tion on the platform. (See explanation in panel.) 


You'll find that Type “‘S” Scales reduce errors. Weight is 
indicated instantly on big, double-face dials—easy to see 
from truck and office. No poise juggling. No calculating. 
Concrete deck protects scale as effectively as a scale house. 
Write for complete information. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


And 40 principal cities—a service station at each house 


SECOND CENTURY 
of building 
FAIRBANKS SCALES 


Illustrating how loads carried in motor trucks are concen- — 
trated on the rear wheels. Special scales are required for 
weighing motorized loads, ‘a 


See how 
“center load” construction keeps 
Type “S” Scales accurate 


When scale levers are twisted, even a fraction of 
an inch, accuracy is destroyed. Fairbanks Type 
“S” Scales stay accurate and last a lifetime because 
“center load” construction—a flexible combination 
of parts suspended between a box lever—always 
carries the load on the center line of the lever. 5 
Regardless of where the load is applied, there is no 
tendency to tip or twist the lever as is the. case 
when other types of levers are used. Free platform 
movement is permitted without scraping the knife- 
edges across the bearings. - Knife-edges stay par- 
allel. “Center load” construction is used on all 

levers of Type “S” Scales. 


Scale, platform rests here 


A flexible combination of elements allows platform § 
movement in any direction. But regardless of how 9 
loaded, weight is transmitted tothe center line of hg 

the lever. e, 


World Over 


$A301.57 


A monthly journal. 
) devoted to the elevator, 
grain, hay, feed and 
seed interests. 


Official paper of the 
Illinois Grain Dealers 
Association. 
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Cc C. Isely Makes First 


he ORKING on the theory that first impres- 
| WV 2: are lasting, C. C. Isely, -chief official 
7 of the new 500,000-bushel I. C. Terminal 
elevator at Dodge City, Kan., decided that the first 
public glimpse of the new elevator would be both 
lasting and favorable. Consequently, he planned 
an elaborate dedication ceremony that included ad- 
- dresses by prominent grain men from various sec- 
tions of the country, trips through the plant, and 
even a barbecue luncheon. 

Looking at the project from an impartial angle, 
¥ one might be inclined to dispute the claim that the 
erection of this grain ele- 
5 yator in Kansas, where 
_ there are already facilities 
_ tor storing more grain than 
_ there are in any other state, 
_ Was an incident of great im- 
portance. But there lies 
the trouble with impartial 
glances—their very imparti- 
ality limits. their enthusi- 
asm, and often even their 
accuracy. 

To the citizens of Dodge 
City—and there are about 
_ 5,500—the completion of the 
new $180,000 grain estab- 
ishment of the Southwest 
last February was a note- 
Worthy event. And well it ~ 
might be, for the plant, 
“which is operated by the C. 
C. Isely Lumber Company, 
Inc., is modern in every re- 
“spect. Power is supplied, 
throughout the plant by 
nine Fairbanks Morse Elec- 
trie Motors, The struc- 
‘ture is of reinforced con- 
crete, the work of the 
_ Jones-Hettelsater Construc- 
tion Company of Kansas 
City, Mo., and is equipped 


_ The opening of the new plant made necessary an 
necrease in the state grain staff at Dodge City, a 
welghmaster_ being added whose office is in the 
new elevator. The other grain official is Jack 
Graham, inspector. 

Just prior to the official opening, H. B. Johnson, 


Impressions Count 


Scene of C. 


The 


Dedication 


of an Elevator 


oe ¢ 
chief state grain inspector, was taken on a tour 
throughout the plant and was very enthusiastic in 
his praise. He declared it one of the best-equipped 
elevators in the United States as it had been built 
to conform to the best practices of the industry, 
adding, “You have something to be mighty proud 


of here.” 
He also found words to praise the Dodge City 


NEW 500,000-BUSHEL UNIT AT DODGE CITY, KAN. 


market, saying, “This is one of the most rapidly 
developing markets in Kansas. In the last three 
years your receipts have increased 200 per cent. 
I think it is one of the best potential markets in 
the state and unless I miss my guess, in 10 years 
it will undoubtedly be the equal of the Wichita 
market.” ts 

These were very cheering words and, realizing 


C. Isely’s Gala Dedication Ceremonies attended by 1,000 visitors. 


Official of Dodge City 


‘Terminal Shows How 


that publicity is the root of all business, Mr. Isely 
did not let them fall on his ears alone but saw 
that the local papers carried a complete record of 
them on the following day. And as a result, he 
undoubtedly doubled the opening-day attendance 
for people will travel a remarkable distance to hear 
their towns and themselves praised. 

So when the doors of the new grain storage unit 
were opened to the public on February 15, hundreds 
of visitors who would not have come had they not 
read Mr. Johnson’s enthusiastic words were ad- 
mitted. Their tour of inspection was complete. 
They were shown the base- 
ment where much of the 
plant’s handling equipment 
is located with the usual ar- 
rangement of belt convey- 
ors. They were also shown 
the pit through which the 
grain enters the elevator 
and the garners from which 
it leaves. 

Following this the vist 
ors were treated to an old- 
fashioned barbecue dinner 
at the Hoover Pavilion in 
Wright Park. This was 
considered the psycholog- 
ical moment to introduce 
the speakers and _ Scott 
Bateman of Topeka, state 
warehouse commissioner of 
the Kansas Grain Inspec- 
tion Department, was called 
on first. He said he advo- 
cated the storage of south- 
west Kansas wheat in the 
Dodge City terminal where 
“there is better and safer 
storage without the danger 
of various evils that threat- 
en wheat stored in private 
bins, and where there are 
warehouse receipts good 
enough for deposit with na- 
tional banks or good for 
collateral if it is necessary 
to borrow money.” The 
crowd liked this and asked for more—and they 
got it. 

Mr. Bateman was followed by an impressive array 
of representatives of the grain and farming indus- 
tries who all had agreeable things to say concern- 
ing Dodge City and its future. Among the speak- 
ers were such notables as Fred Fiegler, state sup- 
ervisor of weights; J. M. Blair, president of the 
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Lyons Flour Milling Company; Ray Green, of the 
Wichita Terminal Elevator Company; Senator E. E. 
Frizell, head of the regional marketing association 
of the Federal Farm Board; Harry L. Hatshorn, 
Ford County representative in the state legislature; 
E. I. Burton, past president of the state board of 
agriculture; William Murphy, of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade; Dan Sullivan,. Ulysses farmer; M. 
Gleason, Hodgeman County farmer; and, perhaps 
most important of all from a Dodge City standpoint, 
C. C. Isely, ‘fa builder of the Southwest and the 
man responsible for bringing a terminal elevator 
to Dodge City.” 

Describing the visitors’ reaction to the dedication 
ceremonies a local newspaper said: “Visitors to 
the elevator itself on East Trail Street and to the 
dinner and program in the Hoover Pavilion were 
estimated at 1,000 during the day, and it was felt 
that each went away with a new understanding of 
the importance to southwest Kansas of the advent 
of a terminal elevator in which to facilitate a local 
grain market, and each was proud of the fact that 
this section now has the largest terminal elevator 
in the western half of the state.” 

Which was just the way that C. C. Isely and other 
officers of the company wanted them to feel. The 
visitors would remember the I. C. Terminal Ele- 
vator for a long time because it had a personal 
connection with them; it was a place where they 
had spent an enjoyable day and any subsequent 
mention of the elevator would bring back pleasant 
memories. Naturally when over half the group 
were grain men this would mean an increased 
business. 

And so other elevator firms planning to open 
plants at a future date might do well to consider 
Mr. Isely’s procedure, which was indeed a ‘lesson 


in psychology.’ 
O ee in the construction of grain storage 
tanks has been brought forcibly to our’ at- 
tention. It would seem that the grain trade had 
learned its lesson from the numerous heavy losses 
which have occurred in which tile tanks having 
wooden tops, cupolas, or partitions, were involved. 
Unfortunately, such is not the case. 

Less than a month ago, a fire originating from 
unknown cause destroyed a milling plant in Indi- 
ana. The mill building was of frame construction 
as were the attached structures. Detached about 
14 feet ‘from the mill building were four tile and 
frame grain storage tanks so placed that two of 
them were directly exposed by the mill. The tanks 
were set on a concrete slab. The tops of the tanks 
were covered with a wood-composition covered roof 
over which was a small frame cupola. The fire 
caused complete destruction of the flour mill and 
attached buildings and contents and heavy dam- 
age to the tanks. The two tanks directly exposed 
by the mill building were ruined to the extent that 
they will have to be completely torn down to the 
foundation before they can be satisfactorily rebuilt. 
The other tanks were also damaged to a consider- 
able extent, necessitating the replacement of sev- 
eral rows of tile. The combustible roof and cupola 
were, of course, ignited and burned until they fell 
into the tanks where they burned on top of the 
grain until destruction was complete. The two 
tanks directly exposed by the mill were only partly 
filled with wheat, but it was all so badly damaged 
that it was fit only for feeding purposes. To make 
matters worse, a great deal of this wheat ran out 
onto the ground through manholes near the bot- 
toms of the tanks because of the fact that wooden 
barriers were used to cever these manholes and 
these naturally burned out. The other two tanks. 
were nearly full of wheat, but this was burned 
quite a way down into the tanks due largely to 
burning of the wood roof and cupola. 

What conclusions are we to draw from this fire? 
First: It appears that our contention that tile 
construction will not stand hot exposing fires is 
supported. We have seen concrete tanks similarly 
exposed by fire which gave a very good account 
of themselves, damaged it is true, but not nearly 


NCE again the folly of combining tile and 
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THE WORLD'S GRAIN EVALUA- 
TION INSURANCE POLICY 


By CHARLES T. PEAVEY 


During the days when the central west was con- 
sidered as the Great American Desert, wholly value- 
less as an agricultural empire, a few hardy pioneers 
staked their all in proving it otherwise and there 
was soon a mighty army of invasion treking west- 
ward. The settlement and cultivation of the land 
resulted in a vast production of grains and live 
stock, making necessary originating and terminal 
market places, that these products might be distri~ 
buted and manufactured for the world’s needs. 

Merchandisers and financiers followed in the 
wake of this producing army of invasion, and Chi- 
cago, seemingly being the most advantageous loca- 
tion for the distribution of this vast bulk of grains 
and live stock, soon assumed the trading and finan- 
cial lead. 

Finance was timid and demanded protection and 
so the greatest world’s mutual evaluation insurance 
agency, known as future trading, was established. 

The world was large, grains were produced in 
its most remote parts, importing countries pur- 
chased where it was the most advantageous, each 
producing section was compelled to meet competi- 
tion, new crops were in constant harvest some- 
where and it was necessary that the world’s crop 
should be hourly and daily known. 

The Chicago Board of Trade was soon estab- 
lished as the central office for this world’s evalua- 
tion agency which functioned with offices in every 
grain center the world over, the risks being carried 
by a vast army of voluntary underwriters. 

For nearly a century it has functioned without 
cessation through the greatest financial and com- 
mercial storms the world has known, and never 


Tile and Wood 


Storage Tanks Combining 
Them, Often Go Up in Smoke 


By C. W. GUSTAFSON 
Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
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to the extent that tile tanks are damaged and with 
less damage to grain contained in them. Second: 
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WRECK OF INDIANA TILE ELEVATOR 


Roofs, superstructures, additions, and galleries 
should be of fire-resistive construction. Combust- 
ible construction not only suffers greater damage, 


. heavy steel rather than of wood. 


has it closed, or been remiss in its settlemen 
or responsibilities. 
Because of this the producers the world over 
have always been accorded a cash market, a 
world’s values, for its grains, the manufacturers 
and consumers have been able to supply their | 
needs, the financiers have been assured a known 
margin of security, and the carrier of the hundred 
of millions of bushels which the producers dump a 
harvest time, have been able to secure valuation” 
insurance at a low cost. = 
The buyers at origination points know hourly 
values, the producers and consumers can always 
secure evaluation insurance as their judgment dic- 
tates, and the only complaint we have ever hear « 
against this system comes from those who have re- | 
fused to make intelligent use of its services, or are ) 
ignorant of its protective value. A | 
The daily turnover of this world’s evaluation in- 
surance agency, as expressed by the world’s g § 
exchanges, has been of the largest volume at the 
lowest cost and greatest security of any known 
business. . - 
As one set of voluntary underwriters deems the 
risk too great for them to assume others have al- 
ways been found to take their places, and the rates 
vary in accord with the risk assumed, but during 
the darkest days of war and calamities the work 
over, it has carried on without hesitation or fe 
and the cash has always been fortheom=se for 
producers’ grains. 
We who have spent a commercial lifetime in t 
upbuilding and development of this world’s gra’ 
trade are rather proud of our accomplishments. 
do not claim each and all of our members have 
been perfect, but we challenge any other commer 
cial or financial clan to show a higher average 0 
commercial morality. 


usually complete destruction, under exposure 
fire, but also exposes the grain in the tanks te 
heavy damage. Third: Manhole covers or doors, — 
whether in the sides or tops of tanks, should be of 
For any type of elevator, protection against the q | 
lightning hazard is imperative. Much has been 
said and written on this subject this season, but 
any operator desiring the mutual’s recommenda- ; 
tions for lightning rodding systems may have them ‘s 
from our office if he will let his wants be known. 
_ Accompanying any such request should be a state- 
ment of the type of elevator operated, giving dim- i 
mensions, etc. es 
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STOCKHOLDERS GIVEN CONTROL 
OF FEDERAL GRAIN CO-OP _ 


Stockholders of the Farmerg National Grain Cor 
poration, representing 21 regional farmers market- 
ing associations, were given administrative control 
of the corporation at its first annual meeting, held 
in Chicago early in April. Nineteen farmer stock- 
holders were named on the new board of directors 
which takes the place of the original board that ; 
incorporated the organization. ‘ 

C. E. Huff, Salina, Kas., was elected president; ‘ 
John Manley, Hnid, Okla., vice-president, and Law- _ 
rence Farlow, Bloomington, Ill., secretary. - 

A brief business session was held during whi hb 
two farm board members spoke encouragingly of ; 
results thus far in the administration of the Fed-— 
eral Agricultural Marketing Act. Samuel R. Me 
Kelvie, former Nebraska governor, and grain repre _ 
sentative on, the board, and Carl Williams, cotton 
representative, were the speakers. 4 

In selecting the new board of directors, P. A. Lee 
and H. G. Keeney were dropped. The five new 
directors which were added are: HE. E. Kennedy, 
Kankakee, Ill., Farmers Union; C. B. Steward, Oma- 
ha, Neb., Farmers West Central Grain Co-operative; — 
Oscar Slosser, Astoria, Ohio, Ohio Farmers Grain 
and Supply Association; F. J. Wilmer, Rosalia, 
Wash., president North Pacific Grain Growers 
sociation, and W. J. Kuhrt, Minneapolis, Northwest 
Grain Association. 
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>» >» Tracing a Consignment 


4 4 A “Moving falda Bs the Many Handling and Inspection Operations Necessary 


HAT does it cost to handle grain through a 
terminal market? In an effort to answer 
| z this question, the Kansas City Board of 
Trade has presented in booklet form, a step-by-step 
ee of the progress of a car of grain through 
the market. A part of this study is reproduced 
“here. It is a type of a publicity which, if multiplied 
in effect by promotion through other grain ex- 
changes, might serve as an antidote against propa- 
ganda based on the theory that the present market- 
ing routine is wasteful. 
* About three-fourths of the grain received 


in 


y DISCHARGING CONTENTS OF GRAIN TRIER AFTER 
PROBING CAR FOR SAMPLE - 
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_ Kansas City is shipped “on consignment” and re- 
_auires the services of commission merchants to 
effect a sale. These services may best be under- 
_ stood by following a car from a country station to 
the market until it is disposed of. 

The commission merchant’s services start before 
_ the car is actually shipped. He has made the ac- 
— quaintance of the country shipper, his traveling 
_ representative has called, furnished information and 
_ offered his services, and he has written numerous 
letters to advise the shipper of the course of the 
market and to keep him in touch with developments 
"that may be to his advantage. 

When the country dealer has a car to ship and 
decides to send it to the Kansas City market he 
selects a commission merchant to represent him, 
bills the car to the latter with a notice of the ship- 
"ment ‘and information concerning its quality and 
amount so the commission merchant may be on the 
_jook-out for the arrival of the car and prepared to 
“make a sale. Then he takes his bill of lading to 
the bank and secures an advance of approximately 
90 per cent of the value of the car, the bank draw- 
ing upon the commission merchant accordingly. 
_ The latter must immediately pay the draft and take 
up the bill of lading when presented, whether the 
_ ear has arrived or not. 

_ When the car arrives in Kansas City, authorized 
officials of the state enter it and take a sample of 
: the grain, and other officials make an “inspection”; 
_ that is, determine its grade according to the official 
_ standards of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. The sample together with an official cer- 
_ tificate of the result of the inspection is delivered 
to the commission merchant. He then examines 
“the sample and compares the certificate with the 
shipper’s advice as to the quality. If he decides 
that his shipper’s interest requires it, he orders a 
_ new sample taken and a new inspection made. 
; When the commission merchant is satisfied that 
the proper grade has been placed upon the car he 
is ready to sell it. He takes the sample with the 
Official certificate to the trading hall where he has 
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a table and there displays them for the inspection 
of buyers. If the demand is active buyers will be 
bidding against each other for samples; if light, the 
sellers will probably be found soliciting buyers. 
But whatever the conditions of the day may be the 
commission merchant will so manage the consign- 
ment as to get the highest possible price for it. A 
sale is finally made and the commission merchant 
orders the car switched to the elevator or mill des- 
ignated by the purchaser, surrenders the bill of 
lading to the carrier, and pays the freight charges. 
. When the car is unloaded into the elevator or 
mill it is weighed by officials of the state, and pay- 
ment is based upon the weights so secured. The 
commission merchant collects the amount of the 
invoice, deducts the amount advanced against the 
draft, together with interest, the freight charges, 
the fees for weighing and inspection, and his com- 
mission. If there is any shortage in the weight he 
makes a claim on the railroad for the benefit of his 
shipper. 

For these services the commission merchant re- 
ceives a fixed commission determined by the rules 
of the board, of 1 per cent of the selling price, 


INSPECTING A 
GRAIN CAR IN THE YARDS 


CONCLUDING THE FIRST STEP IN 


subject to minimum commission as follows: On 
wheat, 114 cents; corn, rye, and barley, one cent; 
and oats three-fourths cents per bushel. 

The prices on the Kansas City market in 1929 
were such that the commissions were in practically 
all instances the minimum amounts. Taking into 
account the contents of the average car, the aver- 
age commission may be stated as follows: 


Commission 

Contents per car 

Grain (Average per car) Commission (Average) 
WWD CA bie fice ols 1530 bu. 1% cents per bu. $22.95 
(Biord ie A A eee 1500 bu. 1 cent per bu. 15.00 
ALS * cides ences, 2000 bu % cent per bu. 15.00 


The average price per car realized in 1929 approx- 
imated the following: Wheat $1,912; corn $1,275; 
oats $950. Out of these commissions the commis- 
sion merchant pays all his expenses, including office 
rent, clerk hire, telephone and telegraph tolls, and 
other costs of doing business. 

The shipper, of course, is not required to utilize 
the services of a commsision merchant; he can sell 
outright by description if he prefers. As the ma- 
jority of cars are sold “on consignment” it is rea- 
sonable to suppose that this method is the more 
advantageous to the shipper. The prices of grain 
in a given grade upon a given day take a rather 
wide range because of fluctuations in the general 
market level and because of variations of quality, 
especially in protein content and “milling qualifica- 
tions’—to some extent intangible factors and 
valued differently by different buyers. A day’s 


range of prices in a given grade of grain may 
exceed 15 to 20 cents per bushel. It is easily con- 
ceivable that a commission of 1144 cents per bushel 
could be well invested on the chance of placing the 
grain in the higher range of prices, even if no other 
consideration were involved. 

The commission merchant under the law is the 
agent of the shipper and held to the exercise of the 
utmost good faith in his dealings with him. The 
board of trade also by rule and custom requires a 
high standard of honorable dealing. Be it’said for 
this dealer, however, that it seldom is necessary 
to discipline him, and as a class his code of ethics 
is of the highest type. 

The commissions are affected by the competition 
of one market with another and would be held to 
a reasonable level by such competition and other 
competitive forces. The standard charge for haul- 
ing wheat in the country is one cent per bushel per 
mile. The commission charged for selling wheat 
and performing the other services described is, 
therefore, equivalent to the trucking charge for one 
and one-half miles. This reasonable charge can be 
kept so low only by the efficiency possible under 
the exchange plan—by bringing all buyers to a 
common meeting place. 

In his admirable work, ‘“‘The Marketing of Farm 
Products,” Professor L. D. H. Weld reports that the 
commissions for selling farm products when figured 
on a percentage basis vary all the way from less 
than 1 ‘per cent up to 15 per cent of the cost. The 
commissions on grain are, as noticed above 1 per 
cent and, therefore, within the very lowest range. 
Professor Weld says: “The commissions are lowest 
for the great staple commodities which are handled 


FURTHER INSPECTION SERVICE TO DETERMINE 
DOCKAGE PERCENTAGE 


in car lots, and sold through organized market 
places where buyers and sellers are in close prox- 
imity to each other.” 

We have followed a car of grain from the coun- 
try elevator to its sale in the trading hall of the 
board of trade, and its unloading into an elevator 
or a mill in Kansas City and have yet to determine 
the cost of getting it out of the market. 

Of the 61 members of the board of trade who are 
buyers of cash grain, 12 represent flour mills in 
the Kansas City district. These mills in 1929 pro- 
duced 7,986,450 barrels of flour, which required ap- 
proximately 36,737,000 bushels of wheat of the total 
of 101,552,000 bushels received. These purchases 
were not subject to any charge in the market (of 
course, the commissions for selling the grain were 
charged). The entire cost after the commission 
merchant sold the grain enters into the production 
cost of the mills. Indeed, the only cost of buying 
the grain is that of maintaining the buyers and 
their memberships in the board of trade. 

Another class of buyers represent mills or other 
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out-of-town purchasers and act for them as com- 
mission merchants, buying upon the exchange for a 
commission fixed by the rules of the board of trade 
just as the other class of commission merchants 
sell for a fixed commission. The commissions for 
buying are 1 per cent of the purchase price subject 
to maximum and minimum commissions, as follows: 


Per Bushel 
Maximum Minimum 


Wheat, rye,’ barley. 2002.05... 0) 1% cents 1 cent 
COPE ear cere ee Ene eek Be ircent % cent 
Oats or ve ss soeecec eee those ens 1LA* cent % cent 


We have seen that a mill in Kansas City repre- 
sented by a membership in the board of trade can 
buy wheat in the trading hall with no expense 
except the salary of its buyer and his membership 
in the board of trade. He buys a car of wheat for, 
say, $1.35 per bushel—his expenses are part of the 


TO PROTECT THE BUYER: FEDERAL GRAIN 
ANALYSTS EXAMINE SAMPLES 


mill’s production cost and the commission merchant 
has earned his selling commission 114 cents per 
bushel. There are no other charges. 

Now let us take an out-of-town mill which has 
no membership in the board of trade. It commis- 
sions a member of the board to buy a similar car 
on the same day at the same price of $1.35 per 
oushel. It pays a commission of 1.35 cents per 
bushel, a total of $1.3635 per bushel. But this mill 
has no buyer’s salary to pay and no expense of 
membership in the board of trade; its extra ex- 
pense of 1.85 cents per bushel is a set-off, more or 
less adequate, against the buying expense of the 
member mill. The country dealer sustains no 
greater expensé in.one case than in the other. The 
charge to him for selling the car is 11%4 cents per 
bushel, regardless of the disposition of the grain. 

We come now to a class of buyers, more numer- 
ous and more important from the standpoint of 
volume of business than the others. This is the 
class of buyers for storage or for immediate mer- 
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BUILD 150,000 BUSHEL ADDITION 
TO KANSAS PLANT 


The steady, if not spectacular growth of the Im- 
perial Flour Mills Company of Harper, Kan., made 
necessary an increase in its storage capacity. early 
last year, resulting in the erection of a 150,000- 
bushel addition to the original plant erected some 
time ago. ° 

Work was begun on the new building by a 
Denver construction company during the latter 
part of January and was completed in May. The 


elevator, an up-to-date steel and concrete fireproof 


edifice, contains four large circular tanks of around 
25,000 bushels’ capacity, each with a number of 
interstice bins so hoppered as to make efficient and 
rapid handling of grain. Two large legs capable of 
handling 4,000 bushels of grain an hour are go 
arranged as to permit rapid handling of grain, both 
in loading and unloading at the same time. Modern 
equipment and cleaning machinery enables the more 
perfect conditioning cf grain milling. A clean- 
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chandising and includes those who operate ele- 
vators and those who do not but who hire storage 
from the elevators. There are 49 such buyers in 
the board of trade. 

These dealers are true merchants, buying, stor- 
ing, conditioning, and selling grain and always 
maintaining a stock of grain as the basis of their 
operations. As grain is harvested within a few 
months but consumed throughout the 12 months 
of the year storage is a prime necessity. It is this 
class of dealer, who stands in the market every day 
ready, willing, and able to buy and pay cash for 
such grain as may be offered; who conditions such 
grain as requires it; and who stores and holds the 
grain until a demand can be found to match the 
supply. ; 

We have referred to the mill buyer who buys 
for the immediate requirements of his mill and to 
the order buyer who buys in the same way for mills 
outside the market. When their immediate orders 
are filled they retire from the market, but not so 
the merchant—he is always ready to buy. Flour 
mills are scattered all over the country, and those 
who do not buy directly in the market look to the 
merchant for their supplies. The latter’s purchases 
are not based upon orders in hand, but he is ready 
to buy regardless of immediate orders and gener- 
ally with the expectation that the demand will be 
spread over many months in the future and impos- 
sible of measurement at the time of purchase. 

PLENTY OF COMPETITION 

The grain merchant’s earnings are not based 
upon fixed rates of commission but are such as he 
can secure under the stress of a particularly. fierce 
competition. Many persons have the erroneous 
notion that his profits are determined by a rise in 
the market price—that he “buys low and sells 
high.” Nothing could be farther from the truth. 
As a matter of fact it makes no difference to this 
merchant whether the price goes up or down. In 
many years he will accumulate a stock of grain 
at a price far above the final selling price. In 
August, 1929, during the peak movement of wheat. 
from the farms into the Kansas City market the 
price paid for the grain was approximately 30 cents 
a bushel more than the price at which the dealer 
sold it in February, 1930. 

The merchant carried the grain in his elevator 
for six months at a cost for storage, insurance, in- 
terest, etc., of approximately 10 cents per bushel. 
This situation suggests a total loss of 40 cents a 
bushel, or on a stock of grain of 1,000,000 bushels 
a total of $400,000. Actually, no such loss was 
sustained. For the same reason, if the market had 
advanced 30 cents:a bushel instead of declining the 
dealer would have made no profit from the change. 
The reason is to be found in the practice of “hedg- 
ing.” : 

By hedging is meant simply that the dealer, when 
he purchased the grain, immediately sold a like 
quantity for future delivery. That is, before the 
market could change up or down he made a gale. 


ing capacity of 500 bushels an hour can easily be 
attained. 

Hlectric power is used, three electric motors 
generating a total of 30 horsepower. Belt drives 
are employed throughout the elevator. Fire pre- 
vention facilities are limited to hand extinguishers 
placed in various parts of the building. 

A large supply of first-class building material was 
used in erecting the new structure. It required 
1,200 yards of sand, three cars of structural steel, 
one car of I-beams, a car of metal spouts and boots, 
15 cars of cerrent and two cars of lumber. This 
was in addition to other incidentals. 

It was necessary to employ between 32 and 35 
men at all times, working on a double shift of 12 
hours each to coraplete the building on scheduled 
time. The work was somewhat delayed at the be- 
ginning when in digging the pits water was struck 
at 18 feet deep and it became imperative that work 
be halted until the proper equipment was secured 
to take care of the flow-in of water. 

The building, coming at a slack time in the grain 
season was considered a Godsend by the Harper 
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He thus had reverse transactions on his books 
purchase and a sale. Obviously, no matter whi 
way the market might go he would have both 2, 
profit and a loss—one offsetting the other. In prac- 
tice, the sale must be kept protected by a depos 
or margin as it is generally called. j 
goes down there is a profit in the sale, and th 
dealer actually draws this profit in cash from th 
clearing house. If the market rises there is a loss, — 
and he must pay the cash into the clearing house | 
to protect the loss. His cash account is adjusted in 
this way at the close of each day’s market, and it, 
therefore, involves a daily adjustment of the Dur 
chase price of the grain by cash paid out or re- 
ceived. i 
Grain is a staple commodity. There are no ad-_ | 
vertising or trademarks to create a special demand. | 
The form of the commodity is not changed. Price — 
is the controlling consideration, and very sma 
fractions of a cent per bushel will determine ae 
sale. These conditions further limit the profit pos- 


TESTING GRAIN FOR MOISTURE IN THE KANSAS CITY 
INSPECTION LABORATORY 


sibilities. The profit per bushel must be very small. 
It is only by handling a substantial volume of grain _ 
at a very small profit per bushel that this class of u 
dealer can succeed. An average gross profit of 
one cent per bushel would be considered very satis- i 
factory. E 

This low cost of doing business explains the fail- 
ure of the numerous co-operative movements which 
have been designed to displace the present market- 
ing system. Not only have these co-operative yen- 
tures failed to market grain more cheaply than — 
the present competitive method, but they have ; 
generally been obliged to discontinue business — 
because of their inability to approach the low oper- 
ating costs of the present dealers. This fact is — 
now recognized by the Federal Farm Board. 


County laborers who otherwise would have been = 
without employment. , 
Since the Imperial Flour Mills Company acquired 
the Harper plant several years ago they have en- 
joyed a steady and prosperous growth, being one 
of the few mills in that section with almost con- 
tinuous operation. This constant growth naturally 
called for added facilities to take care of their busi- 
ness and for this reason the new grain elevator was 
built. In addition, it will provide storage for the ; 4 
wheat growers of Harper County. i 
The plant is ideally situated for efficient trans- 
porting of its products, which include “Imperial ~ 
Flour” and “Superloaf Flour,” being adjacent to the 
Santa Fe and two other railroads serving the local — 
territory. 4 F 
The officers of the company are: C. M. Jackman, 
president; D. S. Jackman and W. F. McCollough, — 
vice-presidents; R. W. Magill, secretary; and W. M. 
Stillwell, treasurer. H. O. Davis, who was in charge 
of the building of the new addition, is general 
manager while W. A. Applegate is sales manager of © 
the concern. 
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The Unseen Foe of Stored Grain 


Combatting the Tiny Insect Pests That Annually Cause Grain 
. Losses Amounting to Millions of Dollars 


sects is a serious problem for the grain 
dealer and elevator man. The losses are 
| tremendous. In a review in 1924 of the problems 
in marketing Pennsylvania wheat, it was estimated 
that during a recent outbreak of the angoumois 
grain moth the state of Pennsylvania suffered an 
annual loss of from $1,000,000 to $3,000,000 from 
the depredations of this insect alone. 
Of the total number of inspections made in Okla- 
' homa of wheat arriving at market from the farms 
from September 3, 1919, to December 31, 1919, the 


a. protection of grain in storage from in- 


I 


: ; LESSER FLOUR BEETLE 


The Stages of Development from Pupa, c, to Larva, b, to 
Adult, a. D shows the Antenna.’ 


_ percentages of carloads reported infested by rice 
' weevils and angoumois grain moths for each of 

- the 17 weeks beginning with the week of September 

bs 8 were 17, 30, 55, 44, 69, 69, 78, 88, 75, 90, 82, 66, 

67, 68, 80, 75, and 58 per cent, respectively. Of the 
earload lots of wheat and corn received at Sher- 
man, Texas, during the months of July to December, 
1920, 88.7 per cent of the wheat and 79.5 per cent 
of the corn were found infested by the rice weevil 
and the angoumois grain moth. 

The inspection certificates of Winter wheat 
shipped into the Baltimore market from July As 
1922, to June 30, 1924, showed that 13 per cent of 
the 7,892 carloads were graded “sample grade” 
during the season 1922-23 on account of the pres- 
ence of insects, and 20 per cent of 2,860 carloads 
during the season 1923-24. 

Aside from early harvesting and threshing of 
grain, which lessen the chances for insects to 
attack grain seriously, the most common method 
employed for killing insects in bulk grain is fumi- 

gation. This is the only method at present avail- 
able on the average farm. At grain elevators many 
insects can be removed by the running, screening, 
and blowing processes; but even this moving of 
_ the grain does not remove the kernels in which 
small grubs are developing, nor does it get rid of 
all of the other insects. Running the grain from 
_ one elevator bin to another in cold weather and 
allowing the grain to fall through the air in zero 
__ weather will cool the grain, and if this is cooled to 
a sufficiently low temperature insect activity will 
cease for varying periods, depending upon the 

x opportunity for the grain again to become warmed. 
; Heating. grain to a temperature of 125 degrees 


to 140 degrees F., in grain driers will kill all insects 
within the grain, provided each kernel is thor- 


_ oughly heated through to these temperatures. Heat 
is used successfully in sterilizing grain at ports of 
_ entry where it is desired to prevent the entry of 
foreign pests. All modern and large elevators are 
equipped with heating and drying equipment, but 
this equipment is used primarily for controlling the 
moisture content of grain. Since grain in the 
5 United States is bought and sold by weight, and 
since heating grain reduces the weight by driving 
off some of the moisture content, heat is not a 
favorite control measure for insects at grain ele- 
+f vators. : 

: Aside from the application of heat and cold and 
other elevator practices, all who are interested in 
insect control in grain are forced to recognize the 
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importance of control by fumigating grain in suit- 
able tight containers. 

For use in grain elevators, a method has been 
perfected for successfully fumigating grain by intro- 
ducing a form of calcium cyanide into the stream 
of wheat as the grain enters the bin. This highly 
specialized method of treatment is available at 
present only for the large storage elevators. 

The expression “heavier-than-air fumigants” 
means those gases that, being heavier than air, 
will sink down into the grain in a tight bin and, by 
forcing the lighter air out, will smother and kill 
all insects within the bin. In thoroughly tight bins 
these gases can kill all stages of the insects—the 
adult insects. crawling between the kernels, the 
eggs already laid in the kernels, and the grubs, 
pupae, and adults within the kernels themselves. 
If bins are not thoroughly tight the effectiveness 
of the gases is reduced in proportion to the oppor- 
tunities given the gas for escaping through cracks 
or other openings in the bottom and sides of the 
bin, or being dissipated somewhat at open tops. 

At present there are a number of heavier-than- 
air chemical fumigants that offer a safe control 
for insects under storage conditions. These are 
carbon disulphide and certain carbon-disulphide 
mixtures, ethylene dichloride-carbon tetrachloride 


Stored grain presents many problems 
that must be met successfully by the ele- 
vator man if the grain im his care 1s to 
reach the miller in first class condition. 
In this article, which is taken from a 
Government bulletin prepared by E. A. _ 
Back and R. T. Cotton of the Department 
of Agriculture, is contained many pointers 
that the elevator man and grain dealer 
should find helpful in cutting down the 
tremendous losses caused by insects each 
year. 
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mixture, carbon tetrachloride alone, and ethylene 
oxide. The grain dealer should become acquainted 
with the characteristics of each of these fumigants 
and select the one best suited to his needs. 

Chloropicrin, one of the powerful war gases, 
shows promise of becoming a practical fumigant for 
bulk grain, but has only recently become commer- 
cially available. 

Ethylene oxide has proved an excellent and safe 
fumigant under certain conditions, but its avail- 
ability for bulk-grain fumigation has not yet been 
fully demonstrated. 

Carbon disulphide* has been in use for years as 
a standard and successful fumigant for grain. It 
is a highly inflammable liquid. It will not only 
flash but continue to burn at a temperature as low 
as —4 degrees Fahrenheit. The greatest danger 
with this substance resides in the volatility of its 
inflammable vapors, which form explosive mixtures 
with air, and its tendency to ignite spontaneously 
when heated to about 300 degrees, or in the pres- 
ence of iron and other metals, particularly copper, 
at a much lower temperature. In the presence of 
copper it ignites at as low a temperature as 205 
degrees. Six per cent of the vapor of carbon di- 
sulphide in air makes an explosive mixture, and 
the presence of dusty, metallic surfaces (such as 
are present in mills and elevators) favors the ex- 
plosibility of the vapor. Because of the fire hazard 
involved in the use of carbon disulphide, most in- 
surance companies prohibit its use in buildings 
covered by their policies, except in certain cases 


*Before using carbon disulphate it is advisable to con- 
sult your insurance company.—LHditor’s Note. 


THE DESTRUCTIVE ANGOUMOIS GRAIN MOTH 
Actual Photograph, a, Wings Closed and b, Wings Extended. 


where its use is permitted under conditions im- 
posed by the insurance companies. 

Many attempts have been made to prepare a 
fumigant containing carbon disulphide that would 
be free from the fire hazard. Several such mix- 
tures have been approved by the fire underwriters 
and can be obtained commercially. In spite of the 
explosive and inflammable nature of the gas, it 
must be admitted that, considering the large quan- 
tity of carbon disulphide used for years past, the 
number of fires and explosions resulting from its 
use has been exceedingly small, and these few have 
always been traced to carelessness. Many owners 
of small elevators throughout the Middle West, 
state that they have been using carbon disulphide 
so satisfactorily for years that they are going to 
continue its use. »Plantation managers and progres- 
sive farmers of the Gulf Coast states have found in 
carbon disulphide an almost perfect fumigant for 
protecting corn from weevils. Large elevators in 
Baltimore, Md., are still using large quantities of 
carbon disulphide in fumigating grain in railway 
cars. These statements are made in order that one 
may not be frightened away from the use of a cheap 
and effective fumigant merely because it must 
be handled carefully. The writers seldom recom- 
mend carbon disulphide for fumigating large build- 
ings; but for the average grain bin or crib, or the 
small elevator where surrounding conditions can 
be controlled, this gas has no superior from the 
standpoint of toxicity under average conditions pre- 
vailing at the present writing (October, 1929). For 
fumigating large elevator bins, or when there is 
the least danger from fire in any form, a noninflani- 
mable fumigant should be used. 

Remember, lighted lanterns, sparks from electric 
switches, sparks formed by hammering upon met- 
als, lighted cigars, a stove fire in a cook’s quarters 
on a grain boat, even hot steam pipes and static 
and frictional electricity may cause an explosion 
of carbon disulphide vapor; therefore fire in any 
form, or excessive heat, or frictional or static 
electricity should not be allowed near a bin or 
building that is being fumigated with this chemical. 


GRAIN WEEVIL 


Another Serious Menace to Stored Grain; Pupa, b, Larya, a, 
Adults, c and e. 

In a thoroughly tight container four pounds of 
carbon disulphide per 1,000 cubic feet of space, 
regardless of the amount of this space occupied 
by the grain, will kill all insects. In the average 
well-built cornerib, designed especially for fumiga- 
tion, eight pounds per 1,000 cubic feet of space is 
the more common dosage. In many more ordinary 
cribs as high as 20 pounds per 1,000 cubic feet is 
used. As grain is valuable and the fumigant is 
relatively cheap, it is better to use more than is 
actually necessary and kill the insects than to 
over-estimate the tightness of the crib and use 
too little and have to do the job all over again. A 
few fumigations will acquaint each man with the 
dosage the particular crib needs. 

The ethylene dichloride-carbon tetrachloride mix- 
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ture. is an inexpensive, noninflammable fumigant 
that can be used with safety in situations where 
it is unwise to use carbon disulphide. It is made 
of three parts by volume of ethylene dichloride and 
one part by volume of carbon tetrachloride. It can 
be purchased already mixed, or the user can obtain 
the two chemicals and combine them himself. 

The ethylene dichloride is the active ingredient 
of the mixture, the carbon tetrachloride being used 
to render the fumigant noninflammable. The ethy- 
lene dichloride is a colorless liquid with an odor 
resembling that of chloroform. It is about one and 
one-fourth times as heavy as water, one gallon 
weighing 10.4 pounds. Its vapor is over three times 
as heavy as air. 

It should be applied in the same manner as car- 
bon disulphide or the carbon-disulphide mixtures. 
It is about one-fifth as toxic against the rice weevil 
as carbon disulphide and should be used accord- 
ingly. 

It has no adverse effect upon the germination of 
seeds and is not dangerous to handle. It has an 
anesthetic action when breathed in concentrated 
form, but unless the fumes are breathed for a pro- 
tracted period no harmful results need be feared. 

The ethylene dichloride-carbon tetrachloride mix- 
ture costs about 10 cents per pound. 

Ethylene oxide, a gas recently developed by the 
bureau of entomology in co-operation with the 
bureau of chemistry and soils, shows promise of 
being an excellent fumigant for stored grain when 
used in combination with carbon dioxide. 

Preliminary tests indicate that satisfactory re- 
sults can be obtained in large storage tanks without 
hazard from fire, or danger to the operator, and 
at a reasonable cost. 

Ethylene oxide at ordinary temperatures is a 
colorless gas. At low temperatures it is a mobile, 
colorless liquid boiling at 10.5 degrees centigrade 
(about 51.4 degrees Fahrenheit) and having a specific 
gravity of 0.887 at from 4 degrees to 7 degrees 
centigrade (about 39.2 degrees to 44.6 degrees 
Fahrenheit). The concentrated vapors of ethylene 
oxide are inflammable, but concentrations up to 
3% pounds ner 1,000 cubic feet of space are non- 
explosive and noninflammable. The ignition point 
is 814 degrees Fahrenheit. The gas is not highly 
toxic to man, but when inhaled for a long time 
produces a cyanosis, which, however, is counter- 
acted by the use of carbon dioxide as an antidote. 

The use of carbon dioxide in combination with 
ethylene oxide in the proportion of seven parts by 
weight of carbon dioxide to one part of ethylene 
oxide greatly increases its insecticidal action and 
in addition entirely removes any possibility of fire. 
For this reason it is always desirable to use carbon 
dioxide with ethylene oxide. 

A dosage of two pounds of ethylene oxide per 
1,000 cubic feet of space fumigated, with the carbon 
dioxide in proportion, appears to be satisfactory. 

Methods of applying the mixture to the grain are 
Still in the experimental stage, but it is hoped that 
they will be perfected in the near future. Ethylene 
oxide can be purchased at a cost of 75 cents per 
pound. 

The successful use of hydrocyanic-acid gas as a 
fumigant for bulk grain is not possible for the 
average farmer at the present time. Its use is 
restricted to elevator concerns equipped with mod- 
ern machinery and able to employ technical assis- 
tance. The method of application is so involved 
that a full discussion is not given here. To the 
relatively few grain handlers who can use hydro- 
cyanic-acid gas there is available in printed form 
an excellent article by Gilbert Schenk, reference 
to which will be given gladly. Z 

The treatment consists, in brief, of thoroughly 
mixing calcium cyanide (in a fine granular form 
like medium fine sand) with the wheat throughout 
the bin. This is accomplished by installing a 
Iotor-driven hopper over the stream of wheat at 
a point close to where the wheat enters the bin. 
By regulating the flow of wheat and the discharge 
of calcium cyanide from the hopper into the wheat 
stream it is possible to incorporate with the wheat 
entering the bin a dosage of 25 pounds of the fumi- 
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gant to each 1,000 bushels. Fumigations may be 
conducted with a temperature as low as 40 degrees 
Fahrenheit and should always continue for 72 hours. 
There is no fire or explosion hazard so far as the 
fumigant is concerned, and the long period of fumi- 
gation results in the death of all insects by hydro- 
cyanic-acid gas, the vapor evolved from the calcium 
cyanide. It has been found by Swanson and Work- 
ing of the department of the milling industry of 
the Kansas State Agricultural College, that fumi- 
gations conducted with the recommended dosage 
of 25 pounds per 1,000 bushels of wheat, or double 
this dosage, have no effect upon the milling or 


. baking qualities of treated wheat. Also the experi- 


ments of these investigators indicate that the 
health of animals fed with grain treated with even 
double or treble the dosage recommended is not 
affected. Since hydrocyanic-acid gas is deadly to 
human beings, certain precautions against fatalities 
to workmen and operators must be considered. 
These precautions, however, are a part of any 
technical advice any firm deciding to use this 
fumigant must obtain from experienced fumigators 
and should be made a part of any contract entered 
into between an elevator concern and the fumigator 
employed. 

Careful experimental work has demonstrated 
that, with the exception of ethylene oxide, fumi- 
gations with the fumigants mentioned in this arti- 
cle have no injurious effect upon the germination 
of seeds when conducted in the manner prescribed 
and at the strengths recommended. 

The heating of grain may be caused either by a 
high moisture content or by the presence of insects. 
Peas infested with bean weevils have been known 
to heat to as high as 103 degrees Fahrenheit, when 
the normal temperature was 58 degrees. Wheat 
stored in farmers’ bins and well infested with the 
rice weevil and the flat grain beetle has been found 
heating to 109 degrees when the normal tempera- 
ture was 27 degrees. Wheat in shallow bins or on 
barn floors and stored in piles ranging in depth 
from one to three feet will heat if badly infested. 
Wet corn stored in a concrete elevator bin has been 
known to heat to about 300 degrees. Insects in 
heating grain are killed or driven away when the 
temperature approximates 120 degrees or higher. 
The records of the grain inspection department of 
the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce indicate that 
in 1923, during the September-December period, 
over 50 per cent of the 1,109 railroad box cars and 
bay boats fumigated because of insects present in 
the wheat shipped in them were recorded as heat- 
ing. 

The foregoing facts are presented to direct atten- 
tion to the following two .important points that 
must be considered in fumigating hot grain: 

(1) If the grain is heating to the ignition point 
of an inflammable and explosive -fumigant, there 
is just as much danger of fire as though fire itself 
were brought in contact with the gas. There is on 
record only one instance of an explosion following 
the use of carbon disulphide in heating grain. In 
this case, wet corn in a concrete bin was involved, 
and it was known to be heating, from causes other 
than insect attack, to a temperature of about 300 


A NOVEL CONVEYOR SYSTEM 


This Modern System of Loading Grain Onto Barges Is in Ex- 
tensive Use on the Sacremento and San Joaquin Rivers, Cali- 
fornia. The Bags Are Placed on an Endless Belt Conyeyor, 
Which Is Supported by Five Cables Extending from a High 


Mast on the Barge, and Are Delivered and 


Piled on the Deck 
in Short Order. 


degrees Fahrenheit. When fumigating heating grain 
it should be determined beforehand that its temper. | 
ature is well below the ignition point of the | 
gant if the fumigant is one that is inflammable ang | 
explosive. The experience of fumigators the coun- | 
try over indicates that grain infested with weevils | 
is seldom dangerously hot. : 

(2) Grain heating as a result of insect attack 
can have its temperature reduced to normal by 
fumigating with carbon disulphide, and -probably — 
by the other effective fumigants. 


MOVIE FILM SHOWS GRAIN 
GRADING PROGRESS 


A grain inspection film prepared by the Grain ik 
Division of the Department of Agriculture has just 
been released for public use. This film shows the | 
various steps in grain inspection beginning with the 
farmer’s wagonload of grain at the country elevator — 


All inspection steps are illustrated in such a way 
as to give a clear ‘idea of the inspection methods. 
The relative importance of the various grading 
factors such as test weight, moisture and damaged 
kernels, in the establishment of the market value 
and market grade is also shown. 


standing of grain inspection methods at country 
points, so that producers will receive better prices 
for grain of superior quality and both producers 
and elevator operators will know how to handle 
grain so as to obtain better grades at the terminal 
markets. 

Requests for the loan of this film can be made — 
directly to the United States Department of Agri- 
culture at Washington, D. C., or to General Field 
Headquarters, at 327 South LaSalle Street, Room 
1138, Chicago, 111, 4 


GRAIN FIRM CHARGED WITH 
GRADE RULE. VIOLATION 2: 


The United States Department of Agriculture an- — 
nounces, through a seven-page mimeograph report, _ 
the results of its investigation into nine sales of | 
grain made by Clement Grain Company, Waco, — 
Texas. The findings sustain the charges that there 
was incorrect certification of grades in these deals. 
The Grain Standards Act provides for no penalty 
in such cases, but only for publication of facts de- 4 
veloped. & 

B. E. Clement, ex-president of the Grain and Feed — 
Dealers National Association, is a brother of John — 
W. Clement, head of the investigated concern, but 
has not been associated with him in the grain busi- | 
ness for several years. : ; 


PRICE INDEX SINKING 


The general level of farm prices was 131 on 
February 15, as compared with 134 on January 15, | 
and 136 in February a year ago, the five-year period — 
1909 to 1914 being used as a base of 100, according 
to the March report of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economies, United States Department of Agricul. _ 
ture. 

The farm price of corn showed no significant 
change from January 15 to February 15, slight Ce _ 
clines in the corn belt and north Atlantic states 
almost wholly offsetting price advances in south 
ern and far-western territory. Commercial stocks i 
are low and receipts of corn at primary markets 
were small during recent weeks. “4 

Continuance of the weak foreign demand for 
wheat forced the farm price of wheat to new low F 
levels for the current crop season. r) 
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Under Eastern Conditions 


_ URING the last few years, the problem of 
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grading and marketing smutty wheat be- 
came a large one. Stinking smut of wheat. 


js a disease that occurs wherever wheat is grown. 


It. reduces the yield of wheat and lowers the price 
at the markets. Smut is a parasitic fungus, made 
up of dark-colored balls, about the size of a kernel 
of wheat, each of which is composed of many mic- 
roscopic spores. These balls replace the kernels 
of grain. When the wheat is threshed, the balls 
are broken and the contents smeared over the 


kernels of wheat or come out as smut balls. About 
3,750,000 spores are found in a smut ball of average 


size. : 

If only a trace of smut is visible to the naked eye, 
there will be enough smut spores present to con- 
taminate every kernel. All seed wheat should be 


_ treated with copper carbonate or formaldehyde be- 
_ fore sowing. 


Official grain standards state that smutty wheat 
‘shall be all wheat which has an unmistakable odor 
of smut, or which contains spores, balls, or portions 
of balls of smut, in excess of a quantity equal to 
two balls of average size in 50 grams of wheat. 

The following table gives the car receipts on 
which the available data show whether the grain 


was smutty or not, at the markets east of the 
_ Rocky Mountains, and the number and percentage 


of these cars that graded “smutty.” 


WHEAT SMUT TABLE 
Total number of carload receipts of wheat inspected 
with smut data available at the markets east of the 
Rocky Mountains, by crop years from July 1, 19238 to 
March 31, 1928, inclusive, and the number and per- 
‘centage of cars that graded “smutty.” . 


Total carload Number Percentage 
receipts inspected of cars of cars 
with smut graded graded 
data available smutty smutty 
Year Cars Cars Per Cent 
1 LOD RS ee es conan) *344,095 14,219 4,1 
TRS GS ie *513,919 33,515 6.5 
PREY is arb. were dakar => *344,687 26,020 (00) 
By Mie Yoite hota sa 5s *392,183 46,489 11.8 
UE foe Ach At amines! *467,577 53,781 alg IR) 
OU ies Meeks dees *534,970 54,843 10.2 
POUR aeons 2,597,431 228,867 8.8 
+These figures are for the first nine months of the 
crop year. 


*These figures do not represent all of the inspection 


a receipts, but only that portion which has smut data 


available. 
The percentage of cars of wheat receipts grading 


smutty for which smut data are available, for the 
_erop year of 1923, was 4.1 per cent. The percentage 


increased each year until the crop year 1926, when 
the percentage of wheat receipts grading smutty 
was 11.8 per cent. In the states east of the Rocky 
‘Mountains, 727,922,000 bushels of wheat were raised 
in 1926. During that year the total inspections of 
receipts of wheat east of the Rockies were 548,846 
cars. Of these inspections, 392,183 cars have smut 
data available that show whether the wheat was 
smutty or not. If the smut percentage found in a 
large portion of car receipts was applied to the 
total receipts, there would have been approximately 
$0,000,000 bushels of wheat grading smutty. 
Wheat is sometimes graded more than once be- 
cause of intermarket shipments, but, as probably 
25 per cent would be a conservative estimate of 
the wheat that was graded more than once, we 
have approximately 60,000,000 bushels of smutty 
wheat raised east of the Rocky Mountains for the 
crop year of 1926 and which were graded at the 
markets. 
Flour mills can not use this smutty wheat with- 
out first washing or scouring it. The smut spores 
become mixed with the fiour and, if numerous, im- 
part the odor of the smut and make black specks in 


the flour. As wheat washing machines are expen- 
sive, and the demand for high-grade flour is very 
exacting, many mills buy wheat free of smut. When 
a mill is accustomed to buying most of the wheat 
in its locality, but is not equipped with washing 
machines, it bins the smutty wheat together for 
shipping to market. Washing wheat requires a 
large quantity of water and the disposal of the dirty 
water is a problem in some localities. As dirty 
water pollutes the streams, to run the water into 
streams is forbidden in some places. The larger 
elevators and mills are usually situated on large 
bodies of water or on rivers where they have no 
water problem. 

When elevators began to wash wheat, much 
of the smutty wheat from a large territory was 
shipped to them for washing and conditioning. As 
the grain washed by the elevator could be used by 
mills not equipped with washers, a wider distribu- 
tion could be obtained for the wheat that was 
originally smutty. 

Many private and public elevators and mills have 
been equipped with wheat washers or scouring ma- 


RIGHT OUT IN IT: JOHN H. COX, FEDERAL GRAIN 


MARKETING SPECIALIST, CO-AUTHOR OF THIS 


ARTICLE, GETS FACTS FIRST-HAND 

chines. If a large number of smut balls are in the 
wheat, they should be removed by a fan, or the 
smut balls should be pulverized by running through 
a scouring machine before washing. Smut balls 
become tough and difficult to break and pulverize 
when they are wet. After washing the wheat, ele- 
vators usually dry it to the original moisture con- 
tent. If the wheat needs a second washing to re- 
move the smut, the grain is dried and then washed 
and then dried again. Some elevators have two 
washers installed together, so that the wheat can 
be washed a second time, if necessary. The second 
machine can be used without water, so that some 
of the water taken up by the wheat in the first 
washing can be thrown off by the swift whirling of 
the machine. Some mills wash the wheat and grind 
it without tempering. If this is done, drying is not 
necessary. 

The grade for treated wheat is given as if the 
wheat were not treated and a notation is made on 
the certificate as to the kind of treatment. The 
wheat can be milled or sold for milling purposes 
without further treatment; for, when milled, the 
flour and other mill products are not contaminated 
with smut spores. 

In a series of recent tests, 18 different lots of 
wheat were run through washers at different ele- 
vators and a study was made of the results, includ- 
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ing smut spore count, test weight per bushel, mois- 
ture, and number of bushels before and after treat- 
ment. 

TESTS AT ELEVATORS 

In a sample of 50 grams the maximum of spores 
in any one of the 18 lots before washing was 68,- 
888,820; the minimum number of spores was 5, 214)- 
106; and the average number of smut spores was 
34,759,224. The maximum number of smut spores 
left in any of the 18 lots after washing was 8,333,- 
325, the minimum number 999,999, and the average 
number 2,833,330. One lot had 888,888 spores left 
in the wheat after treatment, but had, in addition, 
one half of a smut ball to 100 grams of wheat. The 
average number of spores given was considerably 
less than one smut ball to 50 grams. Wheat with 
this number of spores can be milled satisfactorily. 

The test weight per bushel of the wheat that was 
washed was changed according to the treatment 
given. If the wheat kernels are covered with smut 
spores, the test weight per bushel is less than if 
the same numbers of spores are in the form of smut 
balls. If the smut is in the form of balls, and they 
are not excessive in number, the test weight per 
bushel after washing and drying is less than the 
original weight. If the kernels are covered with 
any substance like smut, lime, or elevator dust, the 
test weight is lighter than if no foreign substance 
is present, because the kernels will not pack in the 
test kettle so closely as they otherwise would. The 
bran of the wheat is roughened somewhat by wash- 
ing and interferes with the packing of the kernels 
in the test kettle. 

It is known that if mature dry wheat becomes wet 
and has a high moisture content, it does not reach 
the former test weight per bushel, even if it reaches 
the former moisture content. The bran wrinkles or 
roughens in the process of wetting and drying, and 
air spaces are left within the kernel. These air 
spaces probably do not occur within the kernel in 
the washing process, as only about 2 per cent of 
moisture is added. They do occur in dead ripe, dry 
wheat, that is standing in the field ready for com- 
bining, if the wheat becomes wet from rains and 
heavy dews. 

Hight lots of wheat were washed and dried only 
once. On one of these lots the test weight was not 
made, and two lots were washed and dried twice. 
The test weight per bushel of five of the eight lots 
was less after treatment than before treatment; 
whereas the test weight per bushel of the other two 
lots was greater. The original test weight per 
bushel of these other two lots was more or less af- 
fected by the spores on the kernel. 

The average test weight per bushel of these 
seven lots before treatment was 55.2 pounds, and 
the average test weight per bushel of the same lots 
after treatment was 55.1 pounds. The other lots 
on which a test weight per bushel was made before 
and after treatment, were run through a scouring 
machine, or were run through the washer without 
water which gave a scouring effect. All of these 
lots showed a higher test weight per bushel after 
treatment than before treatment. The average test 
weight per bushel of the original grain in these 10 
lots was 55.6 pounds; the average test weight per 
bushel after treatment was 56.9 pounds. The lots, 
therefore, averaged 1.3 pounds heavier after treat- 
ment, which was due to the scouring. 

MOISTURE CONTENT 

The moisture content of wheat from 17 lots be- 
fore washing was 13.8 per cent; the moisture con- 
fent of the same lots after treatment and drying 
was 13.9 per cent. Four of the 17 lots were washed 
twice and were dried after each washing, with the 
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exception of one lot which was run through the 
scouring machine after the first wash. 

Drying the grain after washing facilitates han- 
dling through the elevator, and if the wheat is to be 
washed twice, it is well to dry. If two washers are 
installed together, so that the wheat can go through 
both washers at one operation, only one drying is 
necessary. 

The loss of weight in washing wheat depends 
upon the quantity of smut present by weight, other 
material that will be lost in the operation such as 
chess, small seeds, and broken wheat, and the loss 
in drying. Drying may not be required if the wheat 
is to be milled at once, as most of the moisture is 
on the outside of the kernels and takes the place of 
the tempering in the preparation of the wheat for 
milling. The greatest loss of any of the lots of 
wheat washed and otherwise treated was 5.36 per 
cent. This lot had a large number of smut balls 
which amounted to several per cent of the total 
weight of the wheat. This lot was first scoured to 
break up the smut balls and this operation always 
breaks up some wheat, which is lost. The smallest 
loss was 0.58 per cent. This wheat was washed and 
dried twice. There is usually less loss in drying 
large quantities of grain through the drier than 
small quantities. This lot had 0.4 per cent more 
moisture after drying than the original grain con- 
tained. The loss would have been approximately 
1.0 per cent, if the moisture had been the same 
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after drying as before. The average loss in weight 
for the entire 17 lots was 1.12 per cent. 

No bad effects from the washing and drying of 
the wheat were noted in the milling and baking of 
these samples. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Smut can be removed from wheat by washing. 
The wheat will be left in a condition that is satis- 
factory for milling and baking. Flour made from 
wheat that had been washed and dried twice was 
baked, and the bread showed no deleterious effects 
of smut, washing, or drying. 

There is a loss in the weight of the wheat in the 
washing process when it is dried back to its original 
moisture content. This loss depends upon the 
character of the foreign material, the amount of 
smut present, and the breakage of the wheat ker- 
nel, and the treatment given. The lots of wheat 
that were scoured showed a greater loss in weight 
than those lots that were not scoured. 

The test weight per bushel varies according to 
the condition of the original grain and according to 
the treatment given. If the original grain was 
covered with smut spores, the test weight per 
bushel after the final process was heavier. If the 
wheat did not contain too much smut, the test 
weight per bushel was lighter after the final treat- 
ment, provided it was not scoured. If the wheat 
were scoured, the test weight per bushel was heavier 
after the final treatment. 


Hints for the Elevator Millwright 


Big Bill Davis Shows Why Half-Finished Cogs Are Desirable 
in Waterpower Feed Mills 


By JAMES F. HOBART 


HAT important bit of mechanism in the 

| water-driven feed mill_the mortise gear— 

was acting up in the Smith plant and so it 

was that Mr. Smith sought out Big Bill Davis in 

hope of getting some expert advice on the trouble. 

“T’d like you to come out as soon as you can,” 

he told Big Bill, after explaining the difficulty, “be- 

cause breaking three sets of gears in nine weeks, 
as we have, is apt to become rather expensive.” 

“Yes, it is,’ agreed Mr. Davis. “But let’s drop 
in the hardware store first and see if we can’t find 
a set of cogs that will last longer than three 
weeks.” 

.At the hardware store Mr. Smith gave his order. 

“That is the right size of cog,” he said, after 
looking at several, “and they are hickory, too. Let 
me have two sets of 47 each.” And he laid the 
fully-finished cogs on the counter. 

“Just a minute, Mr. Smith,” interrupted Mr. 
Davis. “Do you always buy fully-finished cogs for 
your mortise gear?” 

Mr. Smith seemed surprised. 

“Yes,” he answered. “I didn’t know there was 
any other kind.” 

“Why, yes, there are the half-finished cogs, with 
the tenons and key dovetails all finished, but with 
the tooth end of each cog left blank. And, if you 
Want a mortise gear which will run for a couple 
of years, or until all the cogs are worn too thin to 
carry the load upon them, then you just take along 
the half-finished cogs, instead of the finished ones.” 

“All right, Mr. Davis, you’re the doctor, but I 
wish, as soon as we get started for the plant, that 
you would tell me why you prefer the half-finished 
cogs instead of fully finished ones.” 

“Mr. Smith”! asked Big Bill as they started for 
the scene of the trouble, “when you .put in a new 
set of cogs, isn’t there usually one or more, which 
bump heavily, each time certain of the new cogs 
reach the pinion?” 

“Yes, Mr. Davis, that is just the way in which 
new cogs work and some times the millwright has 
to ease-off some ofthe new cogs by paring their 
sides with a chisel.” 

“Just so, Mr. Smith, and the cogs which have 
to be trimmed down and weakened are the ones 


which chance to be placed in mortises which have 
been thrown more or less out of their proper posi- 
tion because of misadjustment of some of the dry 
Sand cores in the mould in which the mortise gear 
was cast. 

“It is like this, Mr. Smith: You set a gear full 
of fully-finished cogs and they must each stand in 
place and the cogs must all stand in accordance 
with the manner in which the cores chanced to 
be assembled in the gear mold. The two or three 
cogs which knock and which have to be trimmed 
are the ones which cause the thumping and knock- 
ing as the mortise gear revolves strain is brought 
upon the out-of-alignment cogs and after a while, 
one of them breaks or is erushed sidewise. This 
brings excessive stress upon the adjacent cog or 
tooth and after a while, these give way, and, first 
thing you know, a lot of cogs have been broken 
out of the mortise gear, and a new set of cogs is 
again necessary! Isn’t that the way in which the 
matter works out.” 

“Yes, Mr. Davis, that’s the way, exactly. I see 
now, where the trouble is, but how are you going 
to get round the difficulty?” ; 

“By putting in a set of half-finished cogs, Mr. 
Smith, then finishing up the cogs after they have 
been keyed firmly in place.” 

Upon arriving at the elevator and mill, Mr. Davis 
found men at work removing the old cogs from the 
mortise gear and he stopped them until he could 
locate the pitch lines of both mortise gear and 
pinion. He placed the pinion accurately in mesh 
on a part of the mortise gear where the remaining 
cogs were in good condition, then Big Bill procured 
a pair of dividers and opened them until they 
would exactly span both the gear and the pinion 
‘teeth at a point where the gear teeth meshed 
properly. The dividers were adjusted so as to 
Span either a tooth and a space of the pinion, or 
a cog and a space of the mortise gear. Then, with 
a center punch and a sharp cold chisel, Mr. Davis 
marked the pitch circle on a tooth of each the 
pinion and the gear and then made a row of punch 
marks on the edge of the mortise gear, just op- 
posite the pinion tooth on which the center or pitch 
circle had been marked. A piece of non- 


rusting Mr. Davis “stepped around” the gear on the outer 


Forty-Eighth Year — 
sheet-metal was procured, a couple of center punch | 
marks made in which the adjusted divider points _ 
would exactly fit. Then, similar markings, measure: _ 
ments and divider settings were made on the small | 
end of the same gear tooth, after which the oat | 
tance was accurately measured and recorded upon | 
the metal sheet, of the exact distance from the pitch | 
circle to the face of the mortise gear at the point 
where the edge of the mortise gear was marked — 
by the center punch. <A second: ‘set of dividers wags i 
used on the back, or small end of the gear tooth, 

The old wooden cog selected by Mr. Davis was | 
a good-looking one of good shape with a center | 
line marked on either end from the gear face to cn 


exactly where the center line and pitch circle \ 
crossed each other and a small piece of the thin } 
Sheet metal was worked out to stand fairly upon | 
the face of the mortise gear. Then an awl hole was _ 
made exactly opposite the center punch hole in the 
center of the wooden cog. With a small nail | 
driven into the hole in the thin metal and into the _ | 
center hole in the cog, lines were scratched care- |g 
fully on the metal around the tooth and the metal © 
was then carefully cut away to the lines, leaving a a 
sheet metal templet of the large end of the wooden 9 | 
cog. A similar templet was then made for the | 
small end of the cog, after which all the cogs were q / 
knocked out of the mortise ‘gear. 
After insisting that each and every cog be fitted — 
into its mortise and against the face of the gear as t | 
perfectly as possible, Mr. Davis insisted upon the p 
same careful fitting of the triangular keys or — 
wedges, one of which was to be driven between zl | 
each pair of cogs all around the gear to hold the vi 
47 wooden cogs securely in place. 
“Mr, Smith” said Big Bill, “if you will pack th is . 
other set of cogs into a keg or can, packing” them 4 
as tightly as possible, and then fill the vessel with + 
linseed oil and keep the cogs covered with oil until : 
they are required for use, then, when used, those — 
cogs will be found almost independent of weather ¥ i 
{ 

: 

; 
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conditions and will not shrink or swell during wet 
weather or dry.” a 


be turned down. 


As soon as the gearing had been turned and 
smoothed to proper size and shape, Mr. Davis lo- eB; 
cated the pitch circle on both outer and inner edges | : 
of the gear-ring and with a corner of the sharp file’ hi 
tang, he marked a light cut representing the pitch ~ 
circle. This was done on both edges of the tooth | — 
ring, after which the filling between the cogs was 
knocked out. 

Mr. Davis then got out the two pairs of calipers 
and tested them for adjustment in the center punch 
holes in the piece of sheet metal. Upon the face _ 
of the tooth adjacent to the mark on the gear cast- 
ing, a center line was erected in the middle of the 
tooth blank. Next, by the aid of a straight edge, 
the center mark was carried along the face of the 
cog and down to the casting on the back, or short 
side or edge of the cog. For locating the center 
line properly the little straight edge was placed fair 
with the front end center mark while the other 
end of the straight edge was placed exactly fair 
with the center of the shaft in the mortise gear. 

The two sheet metal templets were then brought 
into use. A small nail put through the center hole 
in the larger templet and into the intersection of 
the pitch circle and center line on the outer end of 
the cog. The templet was rested or held fair with 
the gear casting, then the form of the gear tooth = 
was marked around the templet. The operation 
was repeated at the smaller end of the cog with 
the smaller templet. Then, by chiselling the cog 
down to these two end lines, a perfect gear tooth 
was formed and it only remained to shape the re- 
maining 46 teeth in a similar manner. 

First, however, the cogs must be spaced off and 
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_ pitch line with the dividers set to the punch marks 
| on the sheet of metal. Possibly the dividers had to 
; ‘pe adjusted several times before they were made to 
| step around the gear in exactly 47 spaces, but that 

“was soon accomplished and punch marks made on 
| each cog at the point on the pitch circle where the 
} dividers landed. The same operation was repeated 
| on the inner or smaller ends of the wooden cogs, 

*hen with the two templets adjusted accurately to 

the center hole on each cog, the teeth were marked 
out around the two templets. 

Mhen, the cogs were chiselled and finished to 
shape, every sharp corner removed and the gear 
was put to work and found to run smoothly. There 
were no high or “bumpy” cogs, because each had 
=e spaced after being in position. 
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CUT IN WHEAT ACREAGE AP- 
5 PEARS DIFFICULT 


‘The Federal Farm Board, in pressing its program 
for restriction of wheat acreage, possesses certain 
weapons of coercion, and the weapon of persuasion 

through co-operative action by which group in- 
terests may be made to supersede individual in- 
| terests in some degree, as yet undetermined. 
_ Whatever the effectiveness of these weapons, the 
| success of the program must depend in large part 
upon the direction and force of traditional and ac- 
customed incentives of individual wheat growers. 
fae he character of these incentives, as they appear 
; i= the various wheat-growing sections of the United 
- States, is the subject of the latest issue of “Wheat 
_ Studies,” published by the Food Research Institute. 
x The study proceeds on the reasoning that the 
natural tendency of wheat acreage, region by re- 
I gion, is influenced by the trend of wheat prices 
and by the trends of prices of competing farm 
products; by the place of wheat in rotation systems 
and in the general organization of the agricultural 
enterprise; by changes in production methods; by 
pests and diseases; and varietal improvements. 
All these are discussed by region, and the indicated 
conclusions checked by an examination of the trend 
of acreage since 1910. In some regions it appears 
that the natural tendency is toward reduction of 
wheat acreage, but in the more important wheat- 
growing areas the natural incentives appear to 
favor expansion from the recent level. 
The study. closes with the following summary: 
“All told, then, the outlook seems not to be for 
notable and immediate reduction in the United 
States wheat acreage; the existing and familiar 
economic incentives of wheat growers seem not to 
be such as to induce contraction from within. Nor 
are we convinced that wheat farmers will forth- 
with adopt the rrogram of contraction as the ex- 
pression of individual self-interest. Success presup- 
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poses the development of a new set of incentives. 
The Federal Farm Board is faced with difficult and 
time-consuming tasks in ascertaining with some 
a precision where wheat acreage ought to be reduced, 


and in eetermining what ought to be set forth as 
the desirable alternative uses of land. Seemingly, 
however, both tasks need to be embraced before 
appeals to producers through local co-operatives 
ean become adequately effective. The position of 
the farm board is at present developmental, ad- 
yisory, and educational. But it need not remain so. 
' “Tt would lie within the discretion of the board to 
_ limit loans in event of non-reduction and extend 
joans in proportion to restriction of acreage. 
“Hope of concordance between farmers and the 
Federal Farm Board seems to us to lie in the de- 
velopment of co-operative associations and the con- 
comitant growth of class solidarity, such that a pro- 
gram of acreage control can receive the strongest 
support throughout all the ramifications of the 
national organization. The Agricultural Marketing 
Act places wheat growers in a position, with the 
support of public funds, to effectuate horizontal in- 
tegration. Adjustment of supply to demand is 
prerequisite to persistently successful integration. 
Growers cannot take the one and leave the other. 
It is thus from every point of view advantageous, 
as soon as possible, to have wheat growers brought 
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squarely to face the choice between their 
customed individualism and the new collective 
policy. Co-operative organization is under way 
vigorously, but it necessarily takes time. With al- 
lowance for the time element, agricultural co-opera- 
tive association is on trial.” 

The pleas of farm board members broadcast in 
an effort to produce a cut in wheat acreage have 


ac- 
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met forceful opposition from some quarters. A state 
official in the Northwest, for example has declared 
that a declining Spring wheat acreage is hardly in 
order when there is so often a shortage of this 
strong type of wheat to mix with weaker wheats. 
There is never an over-production of high quality 
wheat, he says, of good protein content and of de- 
sirable types. 


Mill Storage of Varied Types May 
Hold U. S. Grain 


millers, by which grain of the stabilization cor- 

poration is to be stored in mill elevators, the 
type of facilities which mills have to offer is of 
special interest at this time. 

The grain storage facilities of the Larabee Flour 
Mills Company, nucleus of the Commander-Larrabee 
Corporation, offer a good illustration of the various 
types of elevators controlled by mills. The Larabee 


LT CONNECTION with the farm board’s deal with 
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represented by the mill belts of the company. 

Deep sand underlies the main plant, and when the 
new elevator was built 2,088 concrete piles were 
driven down for the anchor. Grain received at the 
main mill elevator comes in over two track scales 
that register anything up to 60 tons. 

The inception of the Larabee Flour Mills Com- 
pany, whose grain storage facilities have expanded 
so rapidly, was at Stafford, Kan., in 1899. Frank 


LARABEE ELEVATOR, ELWOOD, KAN. 


concern now owns and operates over 40: country ele- 
vators and has options on dozens of other stations 
throughout the Southwest. To serve the needs of 
the company’s mill at St. Joseph, Mo., largest flour- 
producing unit of the corporation, a new 50:0,000- 
bushel plant has just recently been acquired. It is 
located at Elwood, Kan., just across the river from 
the mill. By way of the bridge, the Elwood plant 
is about two miles from the mill. This storage, il- 
lustrated here, supplements the modern concrete 
elevator capacity alongside the mill in St. Joseph. 
The latter tanks, contents of which are safeguarded 
by the Zeleny Thermometer System, have a capac- 
ity of around 1,500,000 bushels. 

Ashby Woodson, member of the St. Joseph Grain 
Exchange, is manager of the Larabee properties 
described. E. T. Looman is elevator superintendent. 

Protein tests are made on every car of wheat re- 
ceived at the St. Joseph elevators, or the Elwood 
plant of the Larabee company. W. L. Rainey, chem- 
ist, is in direct charge of the plant laboratory that 
checks against the findings of outside grain in- 
spectors. 

The St. Joseph grain storage units of this firm 
stand only about a quarter of a mile from the Mis- 
souri River, but the water highway, as yet, never 
has been used for transportation of the plant’s 
wheat or flour. However, if the Government proj- 
ect now being worked out, is successful, and the 
channel cleared to a sufficient depth, the company 
will find itself in a splendid position to take ad- 
vantage of the proposed barge-line service up and 
down the river. 

Some idea of the vast array of grain-handling 
equipment necessary to furnish this mill storage 
is to be had by considering the fact of the mileage 
represented by conveyor belts. There are about 
four miles of conveyor belting in operation in the 
St. Joseph mill’s elevators. Additional mileage is 


S. and Fred D. Larabee founded the concern. It 
was not until 1917 that the original milling and 
elevator plant of the company was erected in St. 
Joseph. Walter C. Smith is now president of the 
Larabee unit of the Commander-Larabee Corpora- 
tion, of which W. H. Sudduth is president. 


HOW CORN BORER WILL BE 
FOUGHT IN 1930 


Before a group of ‘about 100 agricultural en- 
gineers and representatives of the farm-implement 
industry, demonstratiuns of the use of machinery in 
controlling the European corn borer were made on 
the Government farm at Toledo, Ohio, recently. It 
is now generally recognized that machinery offers 
the most hope of any of the control methods tried 
thus far. 

The machinery demonstrated was of two general 
types—implements which the farmer ordinarily 
uses in cultivation and harvesting, and devices the 
special object of which is to destroy the borer. 
Modifications of the manufacturers’ standard ma- 
chinery, carrying special attachments developed by 
the department engineer at Toledo, were demon- 
strated. Among the implements of this type demon- 
strated were plows designed to completely cover up 
stalks left standing; standard makes of corn bind- 
ers and ensilage harvesters provided with attach- 
ments for cutting off the stalk at the surface of the 
ground; sled, wheel, and hand-operated stalk shav- 
ers cutting off stalks at the ground; and dump and 
side delivery rakes for cleaning up the ground. 
The machines developed specifically for destruction 
of the corn borer, which were demonstrated and 
which are now only in the experimental stage, were 
three types of mobile field burners using oil rnd a 
mobile steam sterilizer for destroying borers in the 
plant material. 
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GRAIN GRADE SCHOOLS 


6 be BUY and sell grain intelligently the 

modern elevator manager must have a prac- 
tical working knowledge of Government grain 
standards and how they are determined. In 
recognition of that fact, an increasing number 
of managers are aggressively going after what 
their predecessors of the last generation never 
gave much attention—a practical education in 
grain grading. 

‘ Co-operating with managers in this program 
are various agencies, including state colleges 
and Federal bureaus. W. P. Carroll and E. 
L. Morris, Federal grain supervisors, started 
from Kansas City, April 5, on a tour of a dozen 
different towns in the Southwest, and are now 
winding up the last of their short courses on 
grain grading held at these places. A success- 
ful grading and management school was also 
held in Lincoln, Neb., last month. 

Grading schools are an opportunity that will 
be extended as managers in other sections let 
their interest be known to Federal and state 
agencies equipped to handle such projects. 


_ HANDLING RYE 


Sa HH. COX, whose article on wheat 
washing appears in this issue, has called 
attention to Government data recently assem- 
bled on the removal of ergot from rye by use 
of salt water and the influence of such treat- 
ment on the rye. Ergot was a very serious 
grading problem in the 1928 rye crop. Dis- 
counts frequently were one cent per one-tenth 
of a per cent ergot. 
It has been proved possible to remove prac- 
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tically all ergot found in rye by washing the 
grain in a 15 per cent salt solution. With 
plump, heavy rye, a solution containing a higher 
percentage of salt could be used. There is an 
increase in the test weight per bushel of the rye 
after it is washed in a salt solution, probably 
due to the class of rye used; for if it originally 


contains a high percentage of light shriveled 


rye, great weight gain is to be expected. 

It is possible to remove practically all traces 
of salt from the grain, at least from an exper- 
imental standpoint, by rinsing in a sufficient 
volume of fresh water. Probably there would 
not be so complete a removal of the salt in 
actual commercial practice. 

In trade practice, of course, grain that has 
been washed is mixed with natural or unwashed 
grain, so that the washed grain is only a small 
percentage of the total quantity. This mixing 
would also occur with rye washed with salt 
water for the removal of ergot, and the percent- 
age of washed rye occurring in the mixture 
would be small. + 


WASHINGTON AND Moscow 


UR Government, through the Agricul- 

tural Marketing Act, has authorized a 
withdrawal of just $500,000,000 from the 
Federal treasury for loans and other forms of 
aid to farmers through co-operative associa- 
tions. 

In April, 1930, the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics announces a 500,000,000-ruble or 
$250,000,000 line of credit for farmers. avail- 
able through their co-operative associations. 

The United States has not officially recog- 
nized the Moscow government, yet a certain 
kinship between the American and Russian 
governments is made clear by the similar man- 
ner in which “farm relief” is being handled by 
the administrations in Moscow, U.S. S. R., and 
Washington, D. C., U. S. A. 

The Moscow government has defaulted in 
the payment of Russian bonds issued under 
the Czarist regime. That is the chief excuse of 
the Washington Government for refusing rec- 
ognition to the soviet state. But Washington 
defaults in fulfilling its obligation of protection 
to free, competitive industry when it subsidizes 
the co-operative type of business and attempts 
to divert trade to it at the expense of private 
companies legitimately established. 


BUILDING ELEVATORS WHERE 
THEY ARE NEEDED 


AY ECONOMIST for the Federal Farm 
Board, E. J. Bell, Jr., has reviewed the 
possibilties for the erection of grain storage 
facilities at various points along the grain trade 
route, but offers hardly any suggestion except 
that the proposition is a puzzling one. 

The feasible locations for new storage are 
four in number—on the farm, at country ship- 
ping points, at interior concentration points and 
at terminal markets. There are, as additional 
possibilties, the storing of the grain in box 
cars and on the ground, which Mr. Bell dis- 
misses as uneconomical. area 

Mr. Bell states that congestion in terminal 
elevators unduly depresses cash grain as com- 
pared with futures, and that while it cannot be 
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proved it is always profitable to hold whe 
after the harvest, the growers may be foree 
to hold more of it if the existing marketi 
machinery cannot handle it rapidly enough, | 
Where, then, put such new storage as is need- | 
ed? Farm storage prevents congestion, pre- 
serves the identity of good country run wheat, 
permits shipping to the best markets and cos 
less than country elevators to construct. O 
the other hand, it adds a new expense to mar- — 
keting, bad roads may hold the grain where i 
is when the market price is right, and there — 
are few facilities for reconditioning. 
Country elevator storage relieves terminal 
congestion, can readily send its wheat to the 
best market and saves the farm storage hand 
ling. Construction, however, is expensive, and 
it is difficult to determine how much to build 
in any community. 3 
Diversion-point storage, established at rail-_ 
way points where freight rates are equal to 
several consuming markets, could do away with | 
most of the disadvantages of the smaller stor- 
age places and could rival the terminal markets, a 
were it not that it also adds the expense of a 
handling that does not exist when the grain : 
moves direct from-field to terminal. | 
| 


~Terminal markets can draw from wide ter-_ 
ritories. They can be constructed at the lowest _ 
cost per bushel and they can have—although © 
they do not always—the best facilities for re-_ 
conditioning. They keep handling costs down _ 
to a minimum. eH 
The problem will never be solved if it isi 
taken for granted that a campaign of county 
elevator building, or terminal elevator building, — a 
or diversion-point elevator building will make 
conditions ideal. Farm storage, and all types 
of market storage, country and terminal, must 
be developed together. Each type is a neces-_ 
sary part of the system. 


STORAGE FOR U. S. GRAIN 


S° FAR as millers are concerned, the co- 
operative grain storage arrangement ne- 
gotiated with them by the Federal Grain 
Stabilization Corporation, looks like a success. % 
It is also temporarily relieving the situation for | 
the corporation which must have some place to 
store its wheat. Just how much the plan will 
mean in terms of erasing a surplus or in effect-_ 
ing farm relief is questionable. 

President Milnor, of the stabilization corpo- | 
ration, announces that many responses, in the 
form of signed agreements, have already come 
in from the more than 3,000 milling companies 
solicited for contracts to store Government 
grain bought by the corporation. Millions of 
bushels of the corporation’s wheat already have — 
been sent to mill elevators in the Southwest and 
Northwest. More will follow, and the millers 
thus are assured of ample supplies for export 
milling requirements. And if they can’t stir up 
the export flour trade, the Government will buy 
back the wheat. 

What will happen though, if the millers are 
not able to ship abroad as flour, say 60 per 
cent of the corporation’s wheat, by the time the 
new crop starts marketward? This is only one 
of a series of puzzles that the corporation, 
through some hocus pocus, is supposed to solve 
by this summer. 
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EDITORIAL _ 
| MENTION 


' An Towan claims to have developed a new 
“hybrid grain which resembles barley in field 
; appearance, rye in kernel color, and wheat in 
‘kernel formation. It only resembles corn in that 


| it is grown in the Hawkeye State. 


: 


The Canadian wheat pool has reduced ini- 
tial payments on all coarse grains. The initial 
| payment on rye, for instance, has been scaled 
| a 80 to 45 cents. Wheat farmers are not 


- the only ones involved in the pool’s hard times 
‘s 


i 
ie 


_ President Hoover has announced that Alex- 
fF ander Legge will probably continue as chairman 
of the Federal Farm Board when his present 
' term expires July 15. Mr. Legge, no doubt 
has found that he has started something he 
can’t finish—in a year anyway. 
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__ A probable production of 550,300,000 bushels 
of Winter wheat is indicated by the April crop 
condition report; for Hard Red Winter the 
total indicated is 342,000,000 bushels—the same 
as last year’s yield. Less of a potential surplus 
Fis represented by Soft Winter wheat indication 
~ of 169,000,000 bushels, 22,000,000 bushels less 


than last year’s harvest. 


_ Mills in the United States have storage space 
- for between 200,000,000 and 300,000,000 bush- 
_ els of wheat. A quarter of that capacity under 
existing arrangements, may be taken over for 
Government wheat. That plan is all right for 
_ the pre-harvest period, but the fact remains 
that the Government cannot dispose of -a sur- 
plus by moving it into mill elevators. 


Dr. C. O. Swanson or others who, in the 
future, may develop bigger and better or small- 
er and finer wheat hybrids, may patent their 
new varieties just as anyone may patent grain 
handling apparatus. That will be one of the 
results attendant upon the passage by Congress 
of the Townsend-Purnell Bill. The plant 
breeder thus would be given the same protec- 
tion as mechanical and-chemical inventors. He 
deserves it. 


<pe 


With terminal facilities taxed with a large 
carryover of wheat, and with mill storage being 
signed up to hold surplus grain bought by Fed- 
eral agencies, it is difficult to see where new 
a crop wheat will be stored after about the third 
_ week of harvesting in the Southwest. Acreage 
_ reduction was never so badly needed. But to 
think that substantial acreage cut will be effect- 
‘ é cate 
ed while the Government is virtually guaran- 


teeing a fairly good price, is to daydream. 
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The chairman of the Federal Farm Board is 
apparently getting a little more anxious than 

his previous utterances have indicated about 
the accumulating stocks of wheat he is buying. 
He is now suggesting that he may send special 
_ agents abroad to try to make sales. Any holder 
of wheat who is prepared to sell at or near the 
market does not need to send out commercial 
travelers, for the market system provides every 
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facility for doing business without resorting 
to such expedients. Those responsible for mar- 
keting the Canadian crop must watch carefully 
what the Federal Farm Board does, for its 
position is the most threatening feature in the 
whole situation. In the meantime, it keeps ad- 
vertising to the world the excessive character 
of the United States surplus—Market News 
(Winnipeg). 


Secretary Hyde’s suggestion to the United 
States Senate, that grain exchange rules be 
amended to further restrict deliverable grades, 
is one that has been before exchanges and Goy- 
ernment authorities for a long time. It is not 
as simple and good an idea as it sounds. Mr. 
Hyde urges it for the protection of buyers, but 
if the proposed restrictions were too drastic, 
the buyer would be hampered, rather than pro- 
tected, because of the difficulty he would have 
in getting an offer guaranteeing specific delivery 
of scarce grades with no alternative. 
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CROSS SECTION NOTES ON 
THIS ISSUE 


Results of a comprehensive study of washing 
smutty wheat on a commercial scale under 
eastern conditions, reviewed by the men who 
made the tests in elevators and elsewhere: 
Page 603. 

Ceremony attendant upon the opening of one 
of Kansas’ newest elevators: First page. 

An example of the widely varied types of 
elevators embraced by the term “mill storage” 
in 1930: Page 605. - 

Following a car of grain through a terminal 
market with reference to the minimum and 
maximum handling charges enroute! Pages 
599-600. 

First-hand news in the dispatches of corre- 
spondents represented in the “News Letters” 
department, beginning on Page 613. 


Protecting stored grain against insects: 
Page 601. 

Technical hints for the elevator millwtight: 
Page 604. 


Bean news department: Page 624. 
Official review of the first quarter hay trade 


in American markets: Page 619. 

Seed news for the seed trade season: Begin- 
ning on Page 631. 

For the terminal market dealer: A depart- 


ment beginning on Page 608. 
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The Kansas State Grain Inspection Depart- 
ment is doubling the capacity of its protein 
laboratory at Hutchinson. Additional new 
equipment is being installed—enough to make 
it the world’s largest protein laboratory. More 
grain laboratory news is the purchase of large 
nitrogen apparatus by the Omaha (Neb.) 
Grain Exchange, and a complete set of nitro- 
gen equipment for the Corn Products Refining 
Company. The latter order will add nothing 
to commercial laboratory facilities in this coun- 
try, however, as it is being shipped to the con- 
cern’s branch in Sad Paulo, Brazil. 


Surprise was expressed in many quarters 
because of the recent posting of over 1,000,000 
bushels of wheat held in a Chicago elevator 
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as out of condition. The real surprise is that 
such occurences are not more frequent. The 
majority of Chicago elevators were built 30 or 
more years ago, and since 1900 the replacement 
of destroyed and obsolete storage has been 
tardy. A point made by a staff writer of the 
Chicago Tribune is that while deterioration 
must be expected in grain, each elevator should 
have facilities to remedy this. 
men” he says “maintain that the Illinois laws— 
there are pages of statutes about grain storage 
—are so hampering that it is not profitable or 
even legal to install them in public houses.” 
They even declare the laws are so restrictive 
that no money can be made in the storage 
business now. They go further and assert that 
the Government’s corporations themselves 
won’t be able to afford good storage if they 
follow the requirements of this Illinois law. 
Some weight is given this contention by the 
fact that private capital is sternly staying away 
from the building of more space. Probably 
a reform in the laws is the first step to be made 
toward better storage. Claude D. Stephens, 
an engineer, has suggested that neither the 
board of trade nor engineers were consulted 
about the present laws and that these should 
be represented if the legislators try to frame 
anything to encourage capital to get into the 
storage business. 


‘But warehouse- 
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NO EUROPEAN WHEAT DEMAND, 
SAYS DR. COULTER 


[e) 
ai 
Europe is no longer a market for surplus Ameri- 


can wheat as western European countries have in- 
creased their wheat acreage 1,000,000 acres a year 
since the war and are capable of supplying their 
continent, Dr. John Lee Coulter, head of the Fed- 
eral Farm Board’s acreage adjustment program, 
told Northwest farmers at a-recent meeting in 
Minneapolis. 

He said that vast quantities of flax, alfalfa, clover, 
and beef cattle are imported by the United States 
each year and these could be raised in this country 
instead of wheat. 

In brief, Dr. Coulter’s suggestions encompassed 
the shifting of 1,000,000 acres in the: Northwest 
from wheat to flax, the shifting of another 1,000,000 
acres from wheat to feed crops, and the breeding of 
400,000 milk cows to beef sires for production of 
beef instead of dairy cattle. 


A WOOD WHO WOULD—AND DID 


By ELMER M. HILL 

In Buffalo, N. Y., about 1898, George B. Wood 
decided that the grain and feed brokerage and com- 
mission business suited him well enough to choose 
it as a life vocation—so he did. And in all his 
32 years of activity he has found no reason. to 
regret his choice. 

Never having jostled about from one firm to 
another, he declares, has shown him advantages. 
To appreciate his statement it is 
necessary to remember that Mr. 
Wood is the junior member of the 
firm of Seymour-Wood, Inc., in the 


Buffalo Chamber of Commerce 
building. He is vice-president and 
treasurer and exceedingly well- 


spoken of in grain trade circles. 

Mr. Wood also held the office of 
director of the national association 
for a period of six years, and is, of course, a mem- 
ber of the Buffalo Corn Exchange: 

“This business,” Mr. Wood says, “is more or less 
given to routine, as everyone knows. Therefore it 
is difficult to offer any suggestions as to ‘how to 
be successful’. However, Mr. Seymour and myself 
make it a point to keep in close contact with mar- 
ket conditions, so that we may advise safely and 


G. B. WOOD 


wisely. It is price and quality which interest our 
clients.” 
Mr. Wood believes that Buffalo is destined to 


become the greatest grain and feed center ‘in the 
United States because of the interest shown in 
this desired goal. He further contends that the 
present growth and development of the industry 
in Buffalo is due in large measure to a sentiment 
and trade feeling which brings that city the prom- 
ise of advancement in the grain and feed milling 
interests. 

While Mr. Wood does not entirely advocate an 
“early to bed” life, it is interesting to note that 
he rises very early and is one of the first to appear 
on the exchange floor every working day of the 
year. 

“There is hard work connected with anything 
potentially successful,” he contends, “and in order 
for any person to get ahead, he or she must be up 
and at it, just a little ahead of the next fellow.” © 

Some years ago, Mr. Wood was famous for his 
Swimming records, but in recent years he has 
given more of his spare time to rowing, canoeing, 
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and his favorite hobby—rose culture. Mr. Wood 
prides himself on developing some of the most 
exquisite specimens in Erie County. 

The firm of Seymour-Wood, Inc., does not engage 
in any active advertising because of wide acquaint- 
anceships throughout the country, according to Mr. 
Wood. 

“While I have always been a Mason,” he says, 
“I have never found any time for club or fraternity 
life. This office brings me into mighty close con- 
tact with my associates and out-of-town friends. 
While I do not really consider myself old, neverthe- 
less, I am an ‘old timer’ in the business—and I like 


* it with all of its ups and downs.” 


COTTONSEED EXCHANGE FOR 
DALLAS? 

Texas will have a cottonseed exchange before the 
first of next year, probably about the time the 1930 
cotton crop begins to move, according a report cur- 
rent among southern grain men. It is believed that 
the market will be established in Dallas. 

The matter of opening an exchange for listing of 
cottonseed products has been referred to a commit- 
tee of the Texas Cottonseed Crushers Association 
which will meet at Corpus Christi the latter part 
of the month. This committee has been studying 
the operations of the cottonseed exchange at Mem- 
phis and will report to the association. 

The committee’s report, it is said, will undoubt- 
edly be favorable to the establishment of the ex- 
change, 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE DISPLAYS 
ARRAY OF “DANCING GIRLS” 
By C. K. TRAFTON 

A dozen ravishing “females,” portrayed with life- 
like accuracy by members of the New York Produce 
Exchange, furnished the outstanding feature of the 
fourth annual show and dance given under the 
auspices of the exchange bowling league at. the Ho- 
tel Astor on March 28. Prominent also was the 
universally excellent work of the cast, the pleasing 
rendition of several vocal solos, and the capable 
singing, drilling and fancy stepping of the support- 
ing chorus. Featured among the “sheep in wolves’ 
clothing” were the four “dancing girls,” Harold J. 
Henderson, George Prentzel, Jr., Henry ©. Zwing 
and Arthur H. Standers, who actually surpassed the 
wonderful records of former years and, on their 
second appearance in greatly abbreviated Oriental 
costumes, threatened to halt the show. 

The “ladies” in the cast of the comedy, “Seven 
Chances,” which was chosen for this year’s show, 
in order of their appearance, were: Arthur E. Don- 
nelly, Claude L. Seale, E. Stuart Galloway, John F. 
Gerard, Joseph B. Cleaver, Edward Engestrom, Har- 
old H. Daly, and Joseph M. Nugent. The male roles, 
also in the order of their appearance, were taken by 
Albert O. Matt, Walter Moore, George B. Schold, 
Bernard V. McKinney, Charles P. Lambert, Frank 
F. J. Wagner, and Whitman B. Terry. The chor- 
us, disguised as “Club Members,” were: Walter I. 
Chudleigh, Fred A. Colby, Charles A. Connor, An- 
drew Farley, Harry F. Grothusen, Harry M. Lane, 
James W. Lee, Irvin T. Marine, and Chris. K. Traf- 
ton. 

The actors found great recompense in the gener- 
ous applause and vociferous laughter of the au- 
dience of close to 1,400 which crowded the 28 boxes 
and the huge ball-room floor. After the show many 
highly congratulatory comments were heard regard- 
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ing the fine work done by all concerned, the very 3 
interesting and amusing story of the play, and the | 
remarkably. attractive and sartorially perfect cos at 
tuming. The committee in charge, with their cus | 
tomary generosity, spared no expense in their efforts — 
to assure complete success in every respect, but the a 
“sold-out” house more than offset the unstinted out- | 
lay, so that the affair was a huge success finan- | 
cially as well as artistically and socially. The lat | 
ter feature was appreciably enhanced by the fact L 
that the world-renowned Meyer Davis Orchestra fur 
nished the dance music. ' 


A. L. FLANAGAN ELECTED HEAD OF — 


MILWAUKEE EXCHANGE - 
A. L. Flanagan was elected president of the Mil- a 


waukee Chamber of Commerce on April 7, succeed- | 
ing A. L. Johnstone.who has been the head of the 4 
chamber for-the past year. i 

Mr. Flanagan was born on a farm in Clay County, 
near Sioux Rapids, Iowa. When only three years 
old his parents moved to Heron Lake, Minn. After 
graduating from the high school there he secured 
a position for the St. John Grain Company which 
operated a line of country stations. He stayed with 
this company for eight years and learned grain 
handling from the standpoint of the country eleva- 
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tor operator. When he left he was manager of theg 
grain department. : 

He then became associated with the Fraser- 
Smith Company of Minneapolis. He spent the year 
1914 in buying grain in the country and he divided 
his time between the terminal markets of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth. In July 1915 he came to Mil ~ 
waukee and opened the branch office of the com- ae 
pany in this market. : 

Mr. Flanagan has been officially connected with © 
the Milwaukee chamber since 1921 when he was 
elected a director. He served in this capacity until ~ 
1927 when he was chosen second vice-president. In 
1928, he became first vice-president which office he — 
held for two terms. He also served on many im-- 
portant committees, notably the finance committee 
and the committee on transportation. : 

Mr. Plumb was re-elected secretary-treasurer — 
having served no less than 21 years. E. La Bude 
was named first vice-president, and O. R. Sickert 
second vice-president. W. A. Hottensen, J. Victor 
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‘Loewi, and Frank J. Phelan were chosen directors. 
‘Charles F. Coughlin, William Hiteneier, and Carl 
A. Houlton were made members of the board of 
arbitration and Thomas M. Corcoran, S. G. Courteen 
‘and A. L. Johnstone of the board of appeals. 


‘OMAHA GRAIN MAN IN NEW POSITION 
The Farmers National Grain Corporation has 
|again been forced to draft a member of the private 
grain trade in its efforts to aid the farmer, engag- 
‘ing E. W. Taylor of Omaha, president of the Nye- 
| Jenks Grain Company and a former president of the 
Omaha Grain Exchange, to assist in establishing a 
facilities division. 

Mr. Taylor has been engaged for a two-month 
period beginning in April, and will help in laying 
out the foundation for a grain facilities program. 
|The corporation officials plan to further the recent- 
dy announced program of establishing adequate 
storage space to handle the oncoming grain crops. 


| A large part of the new division’s work is to ap- 


i 


praise properties on which co-operatives seek loans 
for purchases or leasing. 
“In the development of our facilities program,” 


E. W. TAYLOR 


said the corporation’s announcement, “we are keep- 
ing in mind the limitations of the Agricultural Mar- 


keting Act, that no loans shall be made for con- 


struction, purchase or lease of facilities unless pur- 
chase price and rentals are reasonable and unless 


it is found that suitable existing facilities are not 


available for purchase or lease at reasonble price 


ard rentals.” 


BHEY PAY FOR MARKET NEWS AT 


CHICAGO—$8,000,000 A YEAR 


Firms that are members~of the Chicago Board of 


_ Trade are spending in excess of $8,000,000 annually 


for the lease of more than 200,000 miles of wire 


for private service in transmitting market reports, 
it was estimated today by Fred H. Clutton, board 
of trade secretary. 

The estimate, which is based on latest figures 
of the Federal Trade Commission, is for telegraph 
service alone and does not include 500,000 miles or 


more of telephone wires which operate exclusively 


for board of trade members. 

Financial institutions, including banks, commod- 
ity and securities exchanges, now operate more 
than 80 per cent of all wires in the United States 
while less than 18 per cent are public wires. 

Outlets have been added in’ Idaho and only Ver- 
mont and Nevada are without board of trade special 
wires in this country, the report shows. More than 
700 cities are part of the network in the states and 
eable connections extend around the globe. 

“Because of its fertility in grain and cotton pro- 
duction, the Mississippi Valley is blanketed with 
board of trade members,” Mr. Clutton said. “The 
valley is board of trade territory, just as it is Chi- 
eago’s. The area is gradually developing from agri- 
eulture to industry, offering a field of investors 
which security houses are only beginning to reach.” 
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An analysis by the board’s committee on stock 
list assigns the Mississippi Valley 51 per cent of 
the total pwpulation; wired homes, 438 per cent; 
1929 increase, wired homes, 42.8 per cent; har- 
nessed horsepower, 46.8 per cent; value manufac- 
tured products, 45.4 per cent; bank resources, 32.8 
per cent and 1929 insurance purchased, 42 per 
cent. 


VOLUME OF GRAIN FUTURES TRADING 
SHOWS DECLINE AT CHICAGO 

Futures trading in grain on the Chicago Board of 
Trade showed a decline of over 161,000,000 bushels 
during March as compared with the preceding 
month, 1,439,282,000 bushels being traded last 
month and 1,600,526,000 bushels the previous month. 
The total was divided among the different grains 
in the following way, February figures being in 
parenthesis for purpose of comparison: Wheat, 
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1,028,026,000 bushels (1,277,637,000); corn, 297,395,- 
000 bushels (224,854,000); oats, 38,599,000 bushels 
(43,717,000); and rye, 75,262,000 bushels (54,318}- 
000). 

Average open contracts on the Chicago exchange 
for March, “short” side of contract only being 
shown, there being an equal amount on the “long” 
side, were: Wheat, 172,168,000 bushels compared 
with 144,719,000 in March, 1929, and 194,850,000 in 
February, 1930; corn, 49,827,000 bushels against 78,- 
542,000 in March, 1929, and 43,440,000 in February, 
1930; oats, 30,327,000 bushels in contrast to 27,320,- 
000 in March, 1929, and 35,322,000 in February, 
1930; rye, 15,512,000 bushels against 8,510,000 in 
March, 1929, and 18,996,000 in February, 1930. The 
average open contract for all grains at Chicago in 
March was 267,834,000 bushels compared with 259,- 
091,000 in March, 1929, and 292,608,000 in February, 
1930. 


Speculation—Useful 
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By Dr. JAMES E. BOYLE 
Cornell University 
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OTION pictures frequently give us a dra- 
M matic view of speculation and many ora- 
tors, who have an axe to grind, paint color- 
ful word pictures of “speculators in foodstuffs.” Yet, 
congress, in the grain futures act, has not only 
given a warm endorsement to organized specula- 
tion on the grain exchanges dealing in future con- 
tracts, but has also provided for safeguarding and 
fostering this speculation. : 
Most important of all, however, the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in the famous Christie 
case, put the final seal of its endorsement on specu- 
lation by the competent on the organized exchanges 
of the country. When the smoke of battle has 
cleared away, therefore, it may be seen that there 
is considerable good in speculation—provided it is 
properly harnessed and put to work helping move 
the farmers’ crops. 

Speculation is harnessed when it is organized, put 
under strict, definite, and widely-known and recog- 
nized rules, as on the organized commodity ex- 
changes. Speculation is not harnessed, but is left 
to run wild, when there are no organizations and 
no rules to govern it. This we see in our frequent 
land booms. Prices are kited upward with a feel- 
ing that the sky is the limit; then prices collapse 
with a sickening thud. Such a boom leaves some 
persons richer, some poorer; but no service to so- 
ciety is performed by such speculation. 

Organized speculation, that is, speculation on the 
organized exchanges, actually does two things 
which are of service to the farmer and to society 
at large. First, speculation on the organized ex- 
changes reduces blind and wild speculation in the 
farm crops bought and sold on the exchange. In 
the second place, it reduces the cost of getting 
these crops from the producer to consumer. Before 
illustrating these two important truths, let me out- 
line the preliminary truth that somebody must spec- 
ulate in farm products, the only choices being who 
and how. 

Somebody must speculate in the crops. For ex- 
ample, 30 farmers were growing apples on a com- 
mercial scale for the city market. Local dealers 
bought these apples, sorted, graded and packed 
them in barrels in local apple packing houses. Some 
of these apples of the better keeping varieties were 
held for the spring market. There was, of course, 
much risk in this, for the market might be lower 
in the spring than in the fall. Then an orator ap- 
peared. 

He told the 30 farmers that speculators were 
making all the money on the apples and the farmer 


y 
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was to blame for it. It happened that this partic- 
ular year the “speculator” who packed the apples 
did have a big profit. The orator, therefore, pre- 
sented the matter at the psychological moment. 
The farmers were advised to form a little packing 
association of their own and thereby eliminate all 
speculation in selling their apples. They were told 
they would only have to “feed the market” and 
avoid “dumping”, and that would take all specula- 
tion out of the business. 

This was costly advice, as is much advice given 
to the farmer. The farmers invested their money in 
an apple-packing house and began the experiment. 
But unfortunately for them, they found that prices 
do not always go up in the spring; about half the 
time they go down. And this risk of price change 
is a speculative risk which must be carried by 
somebody. So instead of eliminating speculation, 
the farmers, to their great surprise, had merely 
shifted the speculative risk from the dealer to their 
own shoulders. The farmers had a perfectly good 
right to assume this risk if they wanted to; they 
also had the same right to shift it to other should- 
ers if they wished. These 30 apple-farmers tried 
their speculative venture just two years. Both 
years the prices went down in the spring. They 
quit in disgust. Their mistake had been in think- 
ing that they, or any other human being, could 
eradicate speculation in the marketing of this crop. 

Another example: The men who buy surplus 
eggs in the three months of heavy production— 
February, March, April—and put these eggs away 
in cold storage till the scarce season in November, 
December, and January must unavoidably carry 
some risk of price change. They may make good 
profits; they may take heavy losses. Their profits, 
if any, are called speculative profits, because they 
are rewards for risk bearing. Competition among 
these egg speculators keeps profits down to a very 
reasonable level of income on the money invested 
in it. Society benefits by this speculation, because 
it prevents an egg famine in the winter. Farmers 
benefit because it keeps egg prices up in the spring 
when the big surplus is arriving in market about 
three times as fast as consumers can eat the eggs. 

The speculator is not only the buyer of the sur- 
plus; he is the only buyer for this surplus. In the 
end his profits represent just about what his serv- 
ice is worth. His service means that eggs are 
higher priced during the three months when the 
farmer is selling, and lower priced during the 
winter when the consumer is buying. 

Now we come to the two services performed by 
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speculation on the organized exchanges: (1) The 
reduction of blind speculation; (2) the reduction 
of the cost of marketing. 

If a true picture is obtained of an organized 
grain exchange, such as the Chicago Board of 
Trade, it is seen by the observer that first of all 
this exchange collects market information. Reli- 
able information on crops and prices is assembled 
with utmost speed from every possible quarter. 
“To collect and disseminate useful trade informa- 
tion” is one of the five objects for which the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade was incorporated. To be 
useful this information must be true and it must 
be collected and disseminated quickly and traders 
who buy and sell on this exchange do so with their 
eyes wide open, for all the trade and market facts, 
s0 far as humanly possible, are placed before them. 

When trades are made, the resulting prices are 
called “quotations,” and these actual quotations 
are disseminated with incredible speed to all parts 
of the country. Market rumors, which entirely 
governed the markets in the old days before the 
organization of exchanges, are now promptly killed. 
To start a false rumor is to face expulsion from 
the exchange. 

Crop reporting on the Chicago Board of Trade 
is done only by members who are competent and 
who are licensed for this job by the board itself. 
The board can brook no meddling by either ama- 
teurs or irresponsible parties in this field where 
integrity of reports is an absolute essential. So 
we see that the organized exchange does actually 
lessen the blind, wild speculation in moving cer- 
tain crops into consumption. 

The second service of organized speculation on 
the exchanges is to lessen the costs of distribution. 
With most foodstuffs the cost of distribution is now 
so high as to cause universal alarm. But more 
and more, those commodities which are adapted 
to it are being handled on the organized exchanges. 
We now have organized exchanges, with future 
trading and regular quotations in grain, cotton, 
cotton seed oil, rubber, silk, hides, metals, coffee, 
sugar, cocoa, butter, eggs, live poultry, dressed 
poultry, and pork products. Where there is organ- 
ized future trading the commodity is handled on a 
lower margin. These exchanges cheapen distribu- 
tion by harnessing speculation and putting it. to 
moving the crops. Distribution of grain is cheap- 
ened by many speculators trading, thereby making 
it a wide, liquid and continuous market, wherein 
millers, exporters, terminal elevator owners and 
other cash grain interests can and do instantly 
hedge in the future market all their purchases or 
‘their sales. Those who make a specialty of study- 
ing the market, and who have the necessary finan- 
cial means, constitute the class of speculators called 
competent by the supreme court. 

The incompetent speculator is unwelcome on a 
board of trade. A person is incompetent and unfit 
to speculate on a board of trade if he knows nothing 
about grain and the world’s grain crop situation; 
if he can not afford to take a loss, or if he is ina 
position of trust where he handles the funds of 
others. 

People of this kind may speculate at will in town 
lots, farm lands, oil wells, and hundreds of other 
items. But they are being more and more dis- 
couraged from speculating on commodity ex- 
changes. At present these incompetent speculators 
are no more than camp followers, lending a bad 
name to speculative investments made by others 
who are competent and necessary speculators. 

When the actual cost to the farmer of all the 
commissions paid by all grain speculators in the 
United States is figured, it is found to be about 
one-third of a cent a bushel on the grain crop. Since 
this speculation has made hedging possible, and 
hedging is a form of insurance which greatly lowers 
the cost of marketing grain, we are justified in 
concluding that this is a very cheap insurance. 

Speculation by the competent should not be dis- 
couraged or hampered; it only needs to be properly 
harnessed and kept at work. The commodity ‘ex- 
changes, under the dictates of an enlightened self 
interest, are harnessing speculation and putting it 
to work under rigid rules. 
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VETERAN GRAIN DEALER DIES 
Another veteran grain man, T. Harry Story, a 
member of the New York Produce Exchange since 
1886, died at his home, 410 Riverside Drive, on 


March 21. Burial took place on the following Mon- 
day. 
Mr. Story, who was 66 years old, started as a 
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boy with E. A. Kent & Co. and later succeeded to 
the business of his father, W. H. Story & Co. Dur- 
ing his 45 years’ association with members of the 
exchange he was prominent on many committees 
interested in improving trading facilities, 

He is survived by his widow. 


NEW PRESIDENT FOR GRAIN STABILIL 
ZATION CORPORATION 

George S. Milnor, appointed last month as vice- 
piesident of the Grain Stabilization Corporation, at 
the annual meeting of the membership of the cor- 
poration on April 9 was elected president and placed 
in charge of operations. 

W. G. Kellogg, formerly president, was named 
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with S. J. Cottington and E. V. Maltby as vice- 
presidents; C, E. Huff, secretary; and W. M. 
Buckles, treasurer. Milnor, Kellogg, Hug, and 
Buckles constitute the corporation’s executive com- 
mittee. These four men and the following were re- 
elected to the board of directors; John Hogan, W. H. 
Settle, E. H. Hodgson, B. H. Lang, and F. J. Wilmer. 

Mr. Milnor answered rumors current in the grain 
trade regarding the Government’s policies in oper- 
ating the stabilization corporation yesterday by 
stating that there had been no “change in policy, 


~Philip-J. Reddy, and William B. Massey. ‘The at- 


but there might be changes in the position of 
corporation’s wheat.” 


wheat, he said, although it might be selling ¢ 
wheat and purchasing futures. It has been selling 
wheat in some markets and buying in others: ail 
said, but declined to admit that the corporation 
has been purchasing July or September delivery 
tions, 


GOOD CORN MARKET 
Since we last wrote you the grain arrivals at Pe- 
oria have varied from rather light on some days 
to good on others. Taking the average into con 
sideration, as it has come here, it has enable 
the industries to maintain a fair supply on ha 
and there have been-very little—almost no anxiety 
on the part of the industries. The daily grin 
now is about 75,000 bushels and the arrivals, sup | 
plemented by corn from store, have kept i 
going nicely. Right now the receipts are quite 
good. There is a light country movement from 
wide territory and arrivals are holding up rathe 
satisfactorily. Zz 
Prices here seem to have been good enough te 
bring the corn and have, we think, averaged very | 
closely to values in other markets on the better 
grades and probably considerably better on the 
average on the Sample grade corn. This is cer 
tainly a good market, especially for Sample grad 
and the low numbered grades. We see nothing 
remarkable inthe situation and believe the indus- 
tries will be able to keep going in good shape 
and that we shall still need lots of corn. 
Oats have been coming to Peoria in light quan- 
tities, the arrivals from day to day being only a 
few cars. This has been the condition in coe 
of the other primary markets. Values here have 
ranged about equal to the varying prices in other | 
markets. -# ; oy 
There is very little wheat indeed coming here. 
The few cars that have arrived are mostly of f 
low grade types. The reports from country show 


rapidly being put into condition for corn planting 
which will likely begin around May 1. : 
Weather is very dry and the oats so far as we 


Rain is needed very badly.—P. B. & C. @. Mites, 
Peoria, Il., letter of mid-April. 


MEN 

The Federal hearing being conducted in Chicago 
by the grain futures administration in connection ; 
with charges of grain market manipulation by thr 
board of trade members was adjourned at the end 
of the second day’s hearing, April 8, for an indef 
inite period, due to the illness of a Federal at 
torney, H. H. Clark. John C. Brooke of Washington ‘ 
is acting as referee in the case. , 
Constitutionality of the grain futures act wos 
questioned at the opening of the hearing by at: d 
torneys for the Chicago brokers, John S. Reddy, : 


torney’s attempt to meet the Government’s com: 
plaint on the ground that the futures act unlawfully 
delegated judicial power to the executive branch 
of the Government and legislative power to such — 
unofficial bodies as the Chicago Board of Trade wa is 
denied. ‘ 
Another motion for the three grain men de 
manded a trial by jury on the ground that the) 
proceeding was of 2 criminal nature rather than an _ 
equitable nature. In denying this motion, Referee _ 
Brooke said that he has been instructed to be 
extremely liberal in the admissions of testimony. 
The three principal charges against the grain 
men are, in substance, that the three board of trade 7. 
men violated regulations of the exchange by acting 
both as brokers and principals in sales and pur- 
chases of wheat during July and August of last 
year; that they used interstate communication in 
disseminating “false and misleading information”; 
and that “through ruses, schemes, and devices” 
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‘caused to be sold not less than 345,000 bushels of 
‘December wheat at prices both lower and higher 
‘than the real prices existing when these sales were 
‘executed. 

' In the event that the grain men are found guilty 
the Chicago board would be forced to suspend or 
‘expel them. Failure to do this would make the 
‘exchange liable to loss of its license, the grain 
| ae act provides. 


‘BUFFALO CORN EXCHANGE ELECTS 
The annual stockholders meeting for the election 
Da directors of the Buffalo Corn Exchange was 
\held on Tuesday, April 8, 1930. The retiring direc- 
“tors are: J. J. Rammacher, vice-president and treas- 
-urer of the Eastern Grain Elevator Corporation; 
|Bdgar B. Black, secretary and treasurer, Charles 
‘Kennedy & Co.; George P. Urban, president of the 
'George Urban Milling Company. 
| These directors were succeeded by W. E. Ashe, 
‘Buffalo manager of the Pratt Food Company; George 
‘B. Wood, vice-president and treasurer, Seymour- 
‘Wood Grain Corporation; Dwight K. Yerza, vice- 
president of Pillsbury Flour Mills, Inc., in charge 
of eastern sales. 
| Immediately following the election, the organiza- 
tion meeting of the board of directors was held 
and the following officers were elected for the en- 
“suing year: President, E. E. McConnell, president 
| of the McConnell Grain Corporation; vice-president 
M. C. Burns, president of Traders Feed & Grain 
Beorstion; treasurer, G. B. Wood, vice-president 
and treasurer of the Seymour-Wood Grain Corpora- 
tion; secretary and assistant treasurer, Fred HE. 
Pond. 


F CONDITIONS FAVORABLE. AROUND 
‘ PEORIA 


No old wheat moving in this section. 


The new 
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¢rop seems to be coming along very favorably in 
this territory, although occasionally you hear a 
complaint of dry weather. In this immediate vicin- 
‘ity some of the wheat in good soil looks excep- 


tionally well. On thin land it has not made much 
progress, because we have had very little growing 
weather so far. The past two days we have had a 
‘temperature around 90 and within a week we will 
“be able to tell more about the growing crop of 
wheat. We do not think there is anything to get 
alarmed about here. 

- Receipts of corn are holding up fairly well and 
also the demand. Cash prices in this market are 
well in line with all other markets on the good 
corn, and the poor high demand content corn, is 
selling to better advantage here than in other mar- 
kets. We look for a good demand to continue. The 
_ receipts of corn that are coming in now are much 
better quality, the moisture test ranging from 15 to 
20 per cent, mostly under 17 per cent, and there is 
“quite a portion of the daily receipts, grading No. 2 
and No. 3, with test weight from 53 to 58 pounds, 
780 there is no doubt there will be plenty of good 
quality corn for milling and feeding purposes. 
Receipts of oats are rather light, but there seems 
to be enough moving to take care of the limited 
demand. No one seems to be very anxious, either 
the seller or the buyer. Cash prices here are in 
line with other markets and we look for a fair de 
mand to continue. Sowing of the new crop of oats 
is practically finished in this territory, so far not 
very many oats are up, as the weather has been 
rather eool, but the last few days we have had 
warm weather and no doubt next week we will be 
able to see some of them peeping through.—Mueller 
Grain Company, Peoria, Ill., letter of April 11. 


DRY WEATHER AT DECATUR 

Dry, windy weather continues here; one notes 
dust clouds follow plows and harrows as they cross 
the fields. General condition of our wheat fields 
is not good and abandoned acreage is increasing, 
same being usually allotted to soy beans. Oats 
seeded first two weeks in March have unusually 
’ good root growth and good stand. Those put in the 
“ground this month are having a hard time getting 
started on account of deficient surface moisture. 
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By far the greater portion of corn ground has 
been plowed under favorable conditions. The few 
days of summer temperatures have warmed up the 
earth very fast. Our usual ideal time for planting 
corn is around May first, but farmers are so far 
ahead with their work and as appearances point to 
a dry, hot season, think they will begin corn plant- 
ing in the coming week, should weather continue 
favorable. 

The early season and a better prcie causing some 
corn owners to think a little more about selling, 
but they mostly have in- mind a price about a 
nickle to a dime above current bids. 

The corn inspections’ at Decatur continue to 
show a large percentage of number two and three 
grades, but the shrinkage in weight of corn shelled 
out of cribs now as compared to what was weighed 
in at shucking time is much greater than usual 
and will be shown in the total of farm reserves later 
on. 

One notes so many of these prairie farms that 
are not producing the yields they formerly did 
which raises the question: Are our Illinois lands 
losing their fertility? We had a look-in recently 
at the records of a large body of central Illinois 
land which has been owned and managed by same 
family ever since the original prairie sod was 
broken out and the land tilled. These records show 
that these lands are each year now producing the 
same average number of bushels of grain as they did 
forty years ago. This record is made mostly through 
the proper rotation of crops and good care of the 
land without the use of artificial fertilizers. 

The above should give farmers the hope of rais- 
ing good crops almost indefinitely in this section 
and the grain men here may indulge in the belief 
in a further need of their services in distributing 
same.—Mid-April letter of H. I. Baldwin & 00., De- 
eatur, TU. 


CHANGES IN MEMBERSHIP 


Baltimore.—Clarence M. Stickell was admitted to 


the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce. 

Chicago.—The following were admitted to the 
Chicago Board of Trade: Glen R. Wortman, En- 
rico Pozzani, William R. Grove, Bertram M. Frank, 
William G. Kellogg, Ralph H. Neely, Edward M. 
Hamlin, and Jeremiah J. Nolan. Memberships 
transferred were those of Charles L. Johnston, Jr., 
C. Groverman Hllis, Robert 8S. Sinclair, John F. 
Brennan, Julius V. Neuhaus, Harvey Kavaner, Or- 
ville O’Neill, and George BH. Cathcart. 

Cleveland.—The Star Elevator Company has with- 
drawn from the Cleveland Grain and Hay Exchange. 

Duluth—G. C. Sterling, Sidmey Wick, W. G. 
Kellogg were admitted to the Duluth Board of Trade 
while Marcus Johnson, R. J. Hevly, D. W. Stocking” 
have withdrawn. 

New York.—Albert G. Boesel, Sinclair Adam, Les- 
lie Herman, William P. Stewart, Henry A. Block, 
E. F. Rosenbaum, Oscar Robinson have been ad- 
mitted to the New York Produce Exchange. 

St. Louis —O. H. Gibbs and Robert J. Flynn were 
admitted to the St. Louis Merchants Exchange and 
A. J. Poorman withdrew. 


TERMINAL NOTES 
A membership on the Chicago Board of Trade 
was sold to A. Howard, of the L. A. Howard Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, Minn., on April 4 for $18,500. 
A, Cairns of Winnipeg, statistician for the Ca- 
nadian Wheat Pool, spent a fortnight investigating 
crop conditions in Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas. 


A meeting of credit managers of the Northwest 
feed and flour industry was held in Seattle last 
month and attracted grain men from all along the 
Pacific Coast. 


L. L. Quinby, veteran member of the Omaha 
Grain Exchange, was appointed manager of the 
Farmers West Central Co-op., Inc., an affiliation of 
Farmers National Grain Corporation. 


In an effort to place the barley futures market in 
San Francisco on an operative basis, F. A. Somers, 
chairman of the San Francisco.Grain Trade Asso- 
ciation, has requested R. W. Dunlap, acting Secre- 
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tary of Agriculture, to establish a new feed barley 
grade which will conform to the usual type of 
barley which is traded in by San Francisco mills 
and grain dealers. 


A new booklet enumerating the benefits of being 
listed on the Chicago exchange has been issued by 
that body and is called, ‘Listing Securities on the 
Chicago Board of Trade.” 


Early this month, stocks of wheat in Duluth- 
Superior elevators totaled about 30,000,000 bushels. 
The total amount of grain in storage there 
amounted to 37,164,211 bushels. There is little ship- 
ping going on. 

The corporation of Phalen & Co., Inc., on the 
Chicago Board of Trade, has been dissolved and is 
supplanted by Phalen & Co. with Ralph L. Phalen, 
Richard C. Phalen, Gary Barthell, and Wesley M. 
Sears as partners. 


B. H. Woodworth of the Woodworth Elevator 
Company is entitled to be known as “the daddy of 
them all’—or at least a good part of them. He has 
been elected president of the Infant Welfare So- 
ciety of Minneapolis. 


The new building fund for the Chicago exchange 
had climbed to $1,406,512.13 the middle of last 
month, an increase of $14,674.34 over the previous 
month. The membership retirement fund was an- 
nounced at $282,295.70. 


The Omaha futures market may soon be reopened. 
In a letter to the Omaha Grain Exchange, Secretary 
of Agriculture Hyde says he will designate it as a 
contract market as soon as a miner alteration is 
made in the exchange rulings. 


Wilfred D. Keilholtz, of Southworth & Co., and 
Miss Marie Evers, Toledo, were married early last 
month. They are making their home at 157 Dart- 
mouth Drive, Toledo, and will embark on their 
honeymoon sometime this summer. 


Many members of the St. Louis Merchants Ex- 
change and their friends attended a chamber of 
commerce meeting last month to hear an address 


- by Dr. Jesse E. Pope, noted economist of Washing- 


ton. Dr. Pope chose as his subject, “A Challenge to 
the Farm Board.” 


George E. Booth, second vice-president of the 
Grain and Feed Dealers National Association and 
nationally-known grain man, was married to Miss 
Josephine MacKercher on March 18. He and his 
bride are at present enjoying a six weeks’ honey- 
moon in romantic Spain. 


The grain firm of George W. Matthews & Co., 
Winnipeg, which went into voluntary liquidation 
some weeks ago, is expected to resume business. A 
statement by the liquidators shows a preponderance 
of assets over liabilities. The firm maintained sev- 
eral branches in western Canada. 


Considerable quantities of Canadian wheat and 
flour have been going into Switzerland by indirect 
routes. Both Germany and Holland participate in 
the resale transactions. There were still 200,000,000 
bushels of Canadian wheat in the visible supply on 
this side of the Atlantic early in April. 


Middle-western shippers attending the twenty- 
seventh meeting of the Trans-Missouri-Kansas 
Shippers Board openly expressed fear that there 
will be a lack of storage space for the 1930 wheat 
crop unless immediate steps are taken to bring 
about the export of grain now in storage. 


In accordance with a resolution adopted by the 
directors of the Chicago Board of Trade, President 
Bunnell has appointed the following committee to 
arrange for the dedication of the new board of trade 
building: Chairman, James C. Murray, vice-chair- 
man Robert P. Boylan, Frank G. Coe, Earle M. 
Combs, Kenneth P, Edwards, Edward L. Glaser, 
Arthur S. Jackson, James R. Leavell, Harry H. Lob- 
dell, Leeds Mitchell, George H. Tanner, and Ken- 
neth P. Templeton. 


Immediate study of the possibility of increasing 
the terminal facilities of the port of Boston was 
recommended by Governor Frank G. Allen of Massa- 
chusetts in a special message to the state legisla- 
ture. Governor Allen called attention to the sug- 
gestion that a modern grain elevator at South Bos- 
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ton would tend to develop export grain business via 
the new Welland Ship Canal route to Oswego, and 
then by the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad to South Boston. 

Members of the new Memphis cottonseed feed 
futures market staged a banquet late last month to 
celebrate the passing of the 1,000,000-ton mark in 
trading in the futures. 

George Beeley, formerly of C. A. King & Co., is 
now representing the Smith-Sayles Grain Company 
and the Sheffield Elevator. He will spend most of 
his time “on the road.” 

Capitalization of the Continental Grain Company 
of Minneapolis is being increased by $200,000 and 
the company has been reorganized. K. S. Temple- 
ton, one of the leading stockholders, may come to 
Minneapolis to assume charge of its affairs. 

The differences between the grain trade and the 
Federal Farm Board are likely to be aired at the 
annual convention of United States Chamber of 
Commerce to be held in Washington, April 30 to 
May 4. About 3,000 delegates are expected to at- 
tend. 


They’re never to old to fall in love. Witness the 
case of Louis Muller, aged 85, the oldest member of 
the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce, who recently 
married Mrs. Amelia VY. Allison, widow of the late 
Reverend D. P. Allison. Mr. Muller was president 
of the exchange 41 years ago. 


Another veteran grain man has announced his 
retirement, P. O. Paddock presenting his resigna- 
tion.as head of the Paddock-Hedges Company and 
as a member of the Toledo Produce Exchange. Mr. 
Paddock was the oldest living member of the latter 
organization, being 77 years old. 

R. W. Putnam, former United States engineer in 
Chicago, is urging immediate action to provide an 
interstate harbor on the Illinois-Indiana state line. 
He claims that the elevators and equipment are be- 
coming antiquated and should be replaced by more 
modern equipment on the lake front. 


While recommending stricter: public regulation, 
Secretary Arthur M. Hyde, of the Department of 
Agriculture, advises the senate that in his opinion 
the grain and cotton exchanges render a useful 
service and “play a necessary and important part 
in the sale and distribution of these great staple 
agricultural: commodities.” 


What is reputed to be the heaviest car of feed 
ever shipped from Kansas City was consigned last 
month by the Purina mills to the Jefferson City 
(Mo.) Produce Company. The contents of the car 
weighed 130,500 pounds and special permission of 
the railroad company had to be obtained for the 
loading, as the weight exceeded the specified ca- 
pacity of the car. 


FORMER MILWAUKEE GRAIN MAN 
DIES 

Charles R. Lull, a retired member of the Mil- 
waukee Chamber of Commerce, passed away in Los 
Angeles, Calif., on April 9, after a short illness. 
The announcement came as a sad shock to his old 
associates at the chamber of commerce. 

Mr. Lull was born at Troy, Walworth County, 
Wis., in 1859. He went into the feed and grain 
business at North Greenfield in a small way and 
in 1893 he branched out and transferred his busi- 
ness to Milwaukee, where he became a member of 
the chamber of commerce and passed the remainder 
of his active business career. 

After operating under his own name for a time, 
the Lull-Franke Grain Company was formed by Mr. 
Lull and Mr. H.-F. Franke. In 1907 this company 
was dissolved, Mr. Lull continuing under the name 


of Charles R. Lull & Co., and it was in this firm’ 


that both Mr. H. M. Stratton and. Mr. P. P. Dona- 
hue, of the grain firm of Donahue-Stratton Com- 
pany, served their apprenticeship in the grain bus- 
iness. under Mr. Lull. In 1910 Mr. Lull retired 
from active business life. 

He is survived by his widow, a son, Raymond 
Mills Lull, a daughter, Mrs. Chas. Rand Richter, 
and two sisters, Mrs. A. Le Feber, and Mrs. P. B. 
Stratton. 
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CINCINNATI GRAIN MEN OPPOSE 
CO-OP AGENCIES 

Determined opposition to the Federal administra- 
tion’s attitude in regard to farm marketing co-op- 
erative agencies under strictly Governmental dom- 
ination was expressed recently in Cincinnati hay, 
grain and millfeed circles. The Government is 
taken to task in a statement issued by a prominent 
Cincinnati grain merchant, with the sanction of the 
Public Relations Committee of the Cincinnati Board 
of Trade. The statement follows in part: 

“Government buying does not eliminate the sup- 
ply. The wheat is still here. But Government buy- 
ing will take the supply off the market. If nature 
comes to the farm board’s rescue and decreases 
the new prospects, the market then may ad- 
vance. If not, and the ever increasing acreages in 
this country increase the supplies, ultimately Uncle 
Sam will take the loss. The administration says 
it is a good business policy for the Government 
to take a loss to save agriculture. As long as the 
taxpayer is willing to stand for it, it is a good thing 
for the producer. In this move the Government 
has shown its first sound business step. The de- 


THE United States 
Government’s farm re- 
lief factory, located at 


On The Scene 
Of 
Farm Relief 


the board of trade... 
a March day. 

The man whistling “Sunny Side Up,” placing 
GRAIN STABILIZATION CORPORATION in building direc- 
tory, alphabetically removed from FARMERS NA- 
TIONAL GRAIN CORPORATION, and GEO. S. MILNER, 
spelled wrong like that. ... The elevator starter 
jerking his thumb significantly at “a big gov’ment 
fella.” . -“Going up!’ 

The tenth floor . . The long corridor, bristling 
with private offices of big relievers, with general 
office entrance at far end The estimating of 
monthly rental, probably less than $1,000 . . The 
ebbing and flowing of callers... The walking back. 
and forth of relievers through-corridor to general 
office .. . The air of confusion yielding, under odds, 
to orderliness. 

The man asking for Mr. Milnor: “Well, I know 
he’s busy, but I’ve come 500 miles to see him. 
Might I see him at the Palmer House. Staying 
there, isn’t he?” . . Washington calling Mr. Mc- 
Kelvie. Mr. McKelvie shutting the door and talk- 
ing 20 minutes. -Sixteen dollars’ worth of farm 
relief right there . . . Mr. Milnor calling-a south- 
western grain firm ... Bert Lang seeming calm 
and genial in the general office hubub. 

The trails of dusty footprints swirling off in all 
directions over the bare floors . . . The unsuccess- 
ful searching for at least one regulation office 
flapper . . The droning of the switchboard oper- 
ator: “Farmers nashnal, just a moment 
farmers nashnal, Mr. Kellogg isn’t down yet . 
farmers nashnal, sorry he’s in conference 
farmers nashnal, no he isn’t down yet, is this his 
brother calling? Very important? . . Farmers 
mashn ale wise: 

President Cottington, looking like a dirt farmer 
if there ever was one, stepping gingerly over the 
smooth floor, finding dreams coming true with puz- 
zling accompaniments . . The horizontal wrink- 
ling of Cottington’s coat over his vast back. The 
jailing of his neck with a collar . . . The person- 
ifying of honesty in short, stocky, genial, rural Mr. 
Cottington. The imparting of a perfect front for 
any politics involved . . Other individuals lend- 
ing a rural flavor to the whole project by their bona 
fide farmers’ air of forced capialoges while in the 
city. 

The man asking for somebody in conference . . 
His suggesting that his business is important be- 
cause he has storage space “here in the city” and 
that “they may need it” . . The flopping of that 
remark with the switchboard girl . .. The man 
deciding to wait. 

The executive, without a phone in his office yet, 


born Streets, Chicago 
. Three blocks from 
Ten-thirty in the morning of 


Van Buren and Dear- . 


Forty-Eighth Year 


pressing influence at this time of the year is not 
the wheat the farmer owns. The majority of farm 
ers sold their wheat last summer at prices 20 cen; 
at 25 cents a bushel better than present pric 
These same grain dealers and millers paid farme 
cash for it. Today the wheat ‘in second hand 
depresses the market. If the Government continues 
to buy only that portion of wheat from farme 
still remaining on farms, at 15 cents over the 
market prices, it will soon face sharp market loss 
But by buying from the dealers and millers it buo 
the market, decreases its farmer purchase-losses — 
and helps the market temporarily. 


“Former President Coolidge has said that when — 
the Government really starts into a business that 
door of opportunity is closed to the people. It has 
always been an American ideal that the door o 
opportunity should remain open. The late President 
Harding stood for less Government in business, 
more business in Government. But the same party 
of these men now casts these pledges to the four 
winds, to enable its present leaders to fulfill a 


campaign pledge and indulge in another experi- 
ment.” 


zier . 
grams 
wanting to ask someone es bik another article . 
More phone calls for absent Mr. Kellogg... Them 
feeling of overhead The wondering about 
-when, how, and at whee price this factory will be 
able to send out its first shipment of farm relief. 


SPRING CONFERENCE FOR 
ELEVATOR MANAGERS 


The spring short course for elevator managers, giv- f 
en at Lincoln, by the Univer sity of Nebraska was a _ 
decided success. Instruction was given in grain 
grading, elevator accounting, insect control, varie- 
ties of seeds, smut treatment and quality in wheat. 
Federal Grain Supervisor Fred G. Smith, of Gen- 
eral Field Headquarters, Chicago, spoke on Federal 
Grain Supervision, Southwest Division Supervisor | 
H. L. Morris, of Kansas City, talked on the struc- 
ture of the grain grades, and H. B. Nelson, the 7 
Omaha supervisor, gave instruction in grain grad- cS 
ing. The course was well attended especially by 


Nebraska. ; 
given instruction in grading were present. Thew 
United States Department of Agriculture film illus- 
trating grain inspection and combine sont 
were shown. The elevator, managers present were E 


questions in elevator management. They were Ke 
keenly alive to the importance of inspection at 
country points if their business is to be efficiently 
conducted. 
Among the Nebraska elevator men attending the 
conference during the last week in March were: 
Walter Johnson, Waverly, Neb.; E. S. Crawford, a 
Madrid; C. E. Jensen, Brine William Hansen, : 
Fremont; W. G. Adams, Chappell; C. A. Bridges, | 
Norfolk; Oscar Westberg, Stamford; R. A. Green- 
slit, Stanton; Merle | Burke, Lexington; Perey 
Travis, Imperial; Ernest Jensen, Cordova; G. Sa 
Christy, Brock; A. R. Patton, Wymore; Neil Mc- — 
Donald and Max McCleery, Pauline; F. L. Nelson, 
Ashland; Frank Hines, Morse Bluff; M. L. Robb, | 
Fairfield; W. Snedmeyer, Arapahoe; C. J. Anderson, _ 
Milford; and Philip Schilke, Angora, Neb. 


declared the university officials. “The men who ween 
in attendance were very enthusiastic over the sub- < 
ject matter they received from the Federal super- 
visor and the work they received in elevator ace 
counts from the local college professors.” _ a 


Farm Board, says: “The futures market is the 
most reliable reflector of price values that we haye 
under present conditions in the cotton and wheat 
trade.” ‘ 


” 
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it will increase its capacity 2,000,000 bushels. 
The elevator is owned by the Missouri Pacific 

Railroad Company and operated by the Continental 

Export Company. Work has already begun and 
there is assurance that it will be completed and 

ready to receive grain by August 1. It is also 

rumored that the Burlington railway will increase 
_the capacity of the Burlington elevator from 1,000,- 

000 to 2,000,000 bushels shortly. The Burlington 

elevator is owned by the Burlington Railroad Com- 

pany and operated by the Marshall Hall Grain Cor- 
_ poration. 
7 * * * 

The appointment of George S. Milnor, president 
of the Sparks Bros. Milling Company of Alton, IIl., 
as vice-president and sales manager of the Grain 
_ Stabilization Corporation has met with much favor 

- on the exchange floor. Mr. Milnor is a member of 
_ the merchants’ exchange and a former director. 

‘ ie ge 
_ Dr. Jesse E. Pope, a noted economist appeared 
before the members of the merchants’ exchange 
and the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce at the 

Statler Hotel on March 19. His talk was a chal- 

lenge to the Federal Farm Board. Many members 

attended the meeting and were favorably im- 

pressed with his talk. 


Tie: Missouri Pacific Elevator, announces that 


* * 


The members of the merchants’ exchange bridge 
committee, consisting of George C. Martin, Fred B. 
Chamberlain, Samuel Plant, C. E. Valier, Charles 
Rippin, and’ John C. Caldwell with C. B. Rader, 
secretary of the merchants’ exchange made a tour 
of the terminals as guests of the Terminal Railway 
Association. They were also entertained at a din- 
ner at the Terminal Hotel. 
* * * 

The following transfers of membership were 
noted: Robert J. Flynn of the Central Elevator 
and Warehouse Company of this city from A. J. 

_ Poorman. Webster Tilton of Lorenzo Anderson & 
£ Co., bond and stock dealers. 
* * * 

Louis F. Schultz, president of the Schultz & 
_Neimeier Commission Company, was elected, presi- 
_ dent of Post A of the Travelers Protective Asso- 
ciation. Post A is the largest post in the United 
States, having 10,120 members.__Mr. Schultz is a 
hard worker and is aspiring to get the membership 
up to 11,000 during his term. 

* * * 

% William Koechig died on March 29 at 10:30 a. m., 
aged 71 years. Mr. Koechig was a prominent mem- 
ber of the merchants’ exchange up to 1923 when 
he resigned. He was engaged in the grain busi- 
ness under the style of Joseph A. Buckland & Co. 
_ He was a member for about 40 years. He leaves 
_ a wife and three children. 

* * uk 
Joshua M. Chilton, manager of the Checkerboard 
_ Elevator Company, secured a furlough of 60 days 
to assist George Milnor, vice-president and man- 
_ ager of the stabilization corporation, in starting off 
_ his new. venture. Mr. Chilton is a very competent 
_ grain man. 
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* * * 


& 

= The Veninga Newell Grain Company has an- 
: nounced its retirement from the grain business, 
x although George .A. Veninga will still operate per- 
-sonally on the floor. Wirt E. Knapp, secretary 
and treasurer of the Veninga Newell Grain Com- 
pany, has connected himself with the Updike Grain 
Company, operating the wire at St. Louis. Mr. 
Knapp is an experienced grain man and has been 
pit operator for the Veninga Newell Grain Com- 
pany for some time. He succeeds Mr. C. J. Gundle- 
finger who resigned. 


* * 


The old Latin adage, “A rolling stone gathers no 
moss,” is well exemplified by George L. Kelley, 
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vice-president of the J. H. Teasdale Commission 
Company, where he has had connections all his 
life. ; 
In 1904 Mr. Kelley was office boy for J. H. Teas- 
dale Commission Company and he worked himself 
up in the office until in the year of 1915 he was 
given a membership on the St. Louis Merchants 
Exchange as assistant wheat salesman. By close 
and faithful attendance to his work he has proved 
a successful salesman of wheat. His judgment is 
sound and he is a good judge of market conditions. 
With the reorganization of the J. H. Teasdale Com- 
mission Company some years ago he was elected 
vice-president. 

Mr. Kelley is one of 10 children, being the oldest 
boy in the family, which consisted of four boys and 
six girls. He is married and has three children, 
two boys and one girl. He is a member of the 
Emanuel Episcopalian Church at Webster Groves, 
Mo., a suburb of St. Louis. He is also a member 
of the Missouri Athletic Association and the West- 
boro Country Club. His hobby is golf. 

He has served on various committees of the 
merchants’ exchange and is president of the St. 
Louis Grain Club. His father, Mr. George D. L. 
Kelley, was a journalist and was connected with 
the St. Louis Post Dispatch for many years, also 
publishing a grain paper there. George L. Kelley 
is very affable and well liked by all the wheat 
traders. He is fair and equitable in all his trades. 
Mr. Kelley is still a young man and is very active, 
having a bright future ahead of him. 
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EFLECTING the indifference of the foreign 
R demand for wheat this year, wheat exports 
from the port of Baltimore during the first 
three months of the calendar year amounted to 
1,129,828 bushels, compared with 5,818,724 bushels 
exported in the same period in 1929. 
* * * 

Earle C. Wight, assistant general freight agent, 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, and a well-known fig- 
ure on ’change here, is recovering from a nervous 
breakdown at his home in the Oak Court apart- 
ments. 

* * * 

Louis Muller, oldest member of the Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce, and president of this or- 
ganization in 1889, was married on March 19 to 
Mrs. David P. Allison of this city. After a wed- 
ding trip Mr. and Mrs. Muller will reside at the 
former’s country home in Catonsville, Md. 

* * * 

At the regular monthly meeting of the board 
of directors of the Baltimore Chamber of Com- 
merce, Clarence M. Stickell, flour and grain broker 
of Hagerstown, Md., was elected a member of the 
chamber. 

* * * 

Runge & Co., the latest accession to the list of 
Baltimore grain and hay firms, have taken offices 
at 503, Chamber of Commerce Building. 

* * * 

Receipts of water-borne corn in the Baltimore 
market so far this season amount to 73,000 bushels, 
compared to 69,000 bushels arrived up to the cor- 
responding time last year. 

* % * 

W. M. Weems, elevator agent in this city for 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, and a member of the 
Baltimore Chamber of Commerce, has recovered 
from the effects of a recent fall. 

* * * 

The annual auction sale for choice of grain sam- 
ple tables on the floor of the Baltimore Chamber 
of Commerce took place on Monday, April 7. 

* * * 


At the annual meeting of the Baltimore Flour 
Club, held March 25, the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year:. President, Stanley 
G. Erdman, local manager of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Company; vice-president, Walter A. Frey, 
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president of Frey & Co., wholesale grocers; treas- 
urer, C. Emmerich Mears, of White & Co., flour 
merchants; secretary, Charles Minnigerode, feed 
broker. 

* * * 

The names of Charles W. Nicol, grain merchan( 
James W. Davis, farm supplies, and Fred. P. Jump, 
transportation agent, are posted on -the official bul- 
letin board as applicants for membership in the 
Baltimore Chamber. of Commerce. 

* * * 

Fred A. Bohnet, licensed grain inspector, at- 
tached to the inspection department of the Balti- 
more Chamber of Commerce, has been discharged 
from the Maryland General Hospital where he re- 
cently underwent an operation. 


The Greek steamer Hydraios loaded a full cargo 
of 250,000 bushels of No. 3 Manitoba Northern 
wheat at the Port Covington Elevator of the West- 
ern Maryland Railway on April 5 and 7 for Piraeus, 
Greece. The cargo was exported by the Canadian 
Wheat Pool. 

After a brief illness of pneumonia, Louis Slem- 
becker, secretary of Dennis & Co., Inc., grain com- 
mission merchants and forwarders of this market, 
died early on the morning of April 4 at St. Joseph’s 
Hospital. He was 48 years of age. His death was 
formally announced by President Blackford to a 
general meeting of the members of the Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce on April 5, and the follow- 
ing committee was appointed to attend his fu- 
neral: J. Murdoch Dennis, F. A. Meyer, J. A. Man- 
ger and Edward Netre. Mr. Slembecker virtually 
grew up in the grain business and, knew it from 
every angle. Kind-hearted, obliging, and ever ready 
to serve his fellow men, he made many friends 
in local grain and shipping circles, and his passing 
at such an early age caused sorrow here. 

* * oe 

Former president Blanchard Randall, Jr., has 
succeeded the late Charles England as National 
Councilor of the Baltimore exchange in the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States. 

The M. A. Long Company of Baltimore reports 
that the 280,000-bushel elevator which the firm is 
building for the Missouri-Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany at Kansas City, Mo., will be ready for opera- 
tion by the Vanderslice-Lyndo Company about June 
15. Also that the storage plant and drier con 
structed for the co-operative Grange League Federa- 
tion, Inc., of Buffalo, N. Y., has been completed. 
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ROMOTERS of small Tom Thumb golf courses, 

which are popping up like mushrooms on vacant 

lots in many cities of the country, are buy- 
ing up hulls, having them dyed green, and using 
them as material for their golf courses. About a 
half car is needed per course, and with several 
hundreds of courses in operation or building, it is 
elaimed that this demand has taken a good many 
cars, and cleaned the markets up much cleaner than 
is usual for this season. 

* * * 

Stronger grain markets over the month have re- 
sulted in advancing prices of manufactured feeds 
and better business for feed manufacturers at in- 
creased levels. Movement of corn has been good 
over April and while oats are not as active as they 
were, they are very fair. Oats have been in good 
demand for seed use, but most of the seeding is 
now completed. Seed corn has been in good de- 
mand due to a poor quality corn crop the past sea- 
son and shortage of planting grade. Elevators con- 
tinue fairly busy with corn drying, although March 
winds helped materially in drying out stock and it 
is coming in much better. 

* * * 

The distilling season in Kentucky is about at an 

ond. The largest producers, represented by the 
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Wathen plant, of the American Medicinal Spirits 
Company, Louisville, finished its season’s run in 
February, after producing 160 barrels of whisky a 
day for more than two months. The Stitzel plant 
in Louisville will wind up shortly, after producing 
60 barrels daily for some time. The Thompson plant 
at Owensboro and another at Frankfort, are re- 
ported through for the season. This is reducing 
production of distillers dried grains and also wet 
slop used for hogs and cattle in cheap feeding. 
* * * 


The Kentucky Public Elevator Company reported 
normal handlings of 10 to 12 cars in and out daily. 
Stocks on hand, stored for customers, are 135,000: 
bushels of corn; 40,000 of wheat, and 6,000 of oats. 
Wheat has moved from public storage to mill stor- 
age. The corn drying department -is still. fairly 
busy. 

k a * 

The Kentucky wheat crop prospects are for about 
3,500,000 bushels, or the same as last year it is re- 
ported. Indiana and Ohio are both expected to have 
30,000,000 to 35,000,000: bushels. Tennessee will 
probably have 10,000,000 to 12,000,000 bushels. Ken- 
tucky hasn’t grown a large crop since just after the 
war, as farmers in the state have gone to dairying 
and cut down wheat raising. The biggest crop in 
Kentucky history was just before the war and was 
11,500,000 bushels. War crops were around 7,000,- 
000: to 9,000,000. 


Fire at Campton, Ky., April 5, destroyed most of 
the business district of the city, including the J. H. 
Stamper feed store, with loss of $5,000, and general 
merchandise stores of J. E. Childers, Coons & Steel, 
and a number of other concerns. The city has no 
fire fighting equipment. Winchester, Ky., 40 miles 
away sent a pumper, which couldn’t get over the 
only road into the mountain town. Total loss to 
the town was over $40,000, with no insurance re- 
ported, due to high premium rate on unprotected 
cities. 

Henry Freuchtenicht, local hay and grain dealer 
and private elevator operator, reported fair gen- 
eral demand for feed, things looking much better 
than they did. 

The Louisville trade expressed deep regret at the 
recent death of Elward C. Farmer, head of Oscar 
Farmer & Sons, one of the oldest and largest of the 
grain houses. H. K. Blanford has been looking after 
the business since the death of Mr. Farmer. F. M. 
Flowers, active in the business for a number of 
years, is able to again be down a part of each day, 
after an illness of several months. 
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y RAIN and elevator interests at Buffalo which 
have allied themselves against the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence tidewater movement, 
fearing that the canalization of the St. Lawrence 
waterway so that ocean going ships may sail direct 
from the Great Lakes to any part of the world 
would react adversely on Buffalo as a grain port, 
are making a big mistake, says Charles P. Craig, 
vice-president at large and executive director of 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Tidewater Associa- 
tion. 

“Buffalo as a seaport has much more to gain than 
Buffalo as a grain transfer port,” explained Mr. 
Craig, whose views on the subject have met with 
varied reactions from leaders in the grain and 
elevator trade at Buffalo where millions of dollars 
have been invested in terminal elevators, “Buf- 
falo has magnified the loss that might come from 
a part of the grain which now transfers from lake 
boats if the canalization of the St. Lawrence be- 
comes a reality. The benefits which would be de- 
rived from ocean going steamers touching at Great 
Lakes ports would far outweigh any possible losses 
as to make the latter appear negligible by compari- 
son. With the opening of the enlarged Welland 
Ship Canal this season, the extension of lake com- 
merce to Prescott and Ogdensburg will not serious- 
ly affect Buffalo as a grain port. The elevators at 
Buffalo will continue to be used for storage and 
transfer.” ; 

z * * * 

With only 10 vessels of the winter grain fleet 
unloading at terminal elevators on April 7, the 
weekly report of the Buffalo Corn Exchange of that 
date showed the number of bushels of storage grain 
afloat in the harbor reached a new low level at this 
season of the year. Grain afloat April 7 totalled 
only 4,131,962 bushels. Quickening of the move- 
ment of grain from the elevators also was indicated 
by the total number of bushels of grain in storage 
compared with the previous week. On April 7, the 
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number of bushels held in elevators was 19,137,773 

as compared with 20,128,801 for the previous week 

and the month’s decline was very pronounced. 
* * * 

Howard F. Roberts of 19-23 Evans Street, Bata- 
via, N. Y., one of the largest grain and feed dealers 
in that section of the state, has filed a voluntary 
petition of bankruptcy in the United States Dis- 
trict Court in Buffalo, scheduling liabilities of 
$84,654 of which unsecured claims are $53,793. As- 
sets are claimed to be $65,332 of which real estate 
is $50,000; stock, $6,441; accounts receivable, $4,185 
and trucks, $3,559. The Bank of Batavia has a 
mortgage on the elevator property of $30,000. 
Among the larger creditors are the Hastern Grain 
Company, of Buffalo, Cargill Grain Company, and 
the Percy Kent Bag Company. 

* * * 

The New York state barge canal was scheduled to 
open for navigation between Buffalo and Rochester 
April 12. The section of the canal easterly from 
Rochester opened April 7. The Oswego, Cayuga, 
and Seneca canals also opened April 7. An opti- 
mistic outlook for heavy grain shipments over the 
state waterway eastbound from Buffalo is current 
in grain forewarding circles. Officials of Murphy 


& Huffman, canal brokers, explained there were 50 


barges in New York with cargoes of flax bound for 
Amsterdam, Buffalo, and Duluth. At Buffalo a 
large number of barges were loaded with grain for 
shipment to the Hastern seaboard for export. 

* * * 


The annual meeting of stockholders of the Con- 
solidated Feed & Grain Company, was held March 
28 in the company’s offices in the chamber of com- 
merece, Eliot W. Mitchell was re-elected president 


ELIOT W. MITCHELL 


of the company. All other officers and directors 


were re-elected. 
* * * 

The Marine Elevator Company, at its annual 
meeting early this month, re-elected all directors 
and the officers. E. J. Nolan is secretary of the 
company which maintains its offices at 634 Chamber 
of Commerce building. 

* * * 


The Queen City Milling Company, which was or- 
ganized a short time ago with a capitalization of 
$300,000, announces plans for the construction of a 
new feed mill west of Bailey avenue between Wil- 
liam and Clinton streets in Buffalo to cost upwards 
of $150,000. The mill will have a maximum capac- 
ity of 45 carloads of feed daily. It is expected the 
mill will be completed and ready for production 
before mid-summer. Bert Hull, president of the 
new company, has had 30 years’ experience in the 
grain and feed trade in Buffalo having been former- 
ly associated with the Armour Grain Company, the 
Buffalo Cereal Company, the Maritime Milling Com- 
pany, and the Hecker H-O Company. The company 
will maintain its own sales staff covering New York, 


_ Pennsylvania, and other parts of New England, sell- 


ing direct to retailers. Michael F. Crotty is vice- 
president of the company; Robert R. Robertson, 
treasurer; and Joseph Dray, secretary. The com: 
pany has been maintaining offices in the Ellicott 
Square Building. 

* * * 

Great Lakes’ vessel owners look for an active 
season in the grain trade as soon as navigation gets 
under way early next month. Few charters, how- 
ever, have been made to carry grain. There is a 
big volume of grain in storage at both the American 
and Canadian head of the lakes but no agreement 
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has been reached regarding rates. Vessel owners 

are not anxious to tie up their tonnage at rates 

now being offered by grain shippers. 
* * * 


Godfrey Morgan, manager of the Kellogg elevator, 
has been elected president of the Hook & Axe Club | 
of the chamber of commerce, succeeding Harry Rob- _ i 
lin, the retiring president. Mr. Morgan is secretary | 
and general manager of the Kellogg Grain & Hle — 
vator Corporation, and one of the leaders in the © 
grain and elevator trade in Buffalo. He is a past 
president of the Buffalo Transportation Club and 
formerly was secretary of the organization. + 

* * * 

Buffalo’s waterfront grain elevators now have an — 
assessed valuation of more than $15,000,000; accord-— 
ing to a survey just completed by the chamber of — 
commerce. The elevators now have a capacity of 
46,703,000 bushels—more than three times that of 
Montreal. Of Buffalo’s elevator capacity, about 40, | 
000,000 bushels are available for public storage, the 
other 6,000,000 bushels being that of flour and feed 
mills which do not offer public service facilities. 4 

* * * 

Leaders in the Buffalo grain, elevator and allied — 
trades are well represented in the personnel of the | 
1930 standing committees of the chamber of com- 
merce announced by Thomas H. Hanrahan, presi- of 
dent of the organization. Those on various commit- 
tees include John J. Rammacher of the Hastern 
Grain Corporation, canal committee; George P. Ur- — 
ban, president of the Urban Milling Company, aero- : 
nautics committee; Howard Kellogg of the Kellogg Ef 
Grain & Hlevator Corporation, foreign trade com- | 
mittee; Edwin T. Douglas, grain forewarder, river - 
and harbors committee; Nisbet Grammer of the ~ { 
Hastern Grain Corporation, and Godfrey Morgan of 
the Kellogg elevator, special St. Lawrence canal — 
committee to study the project for the canalization 
of the St. Lawrenee—with reference to its bearing on 
Buffalo’s grainand elevator trade. 4 
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URING the past month, Fred O. Paddock, presi- 
dent of the Paddock, Hodge Company, an- 
nounced his retirement from business and 

dissolution of the above firm. Mr. Paddock was the 

oldest living member of the exchange before his 
resignation. He is 77 years old and while his many is 
friends regret his retirement they also feel that he ‘ 

has earned a rest after so many years of activity. — i 

ee * 
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* 
William EH. Savage, president of the Imperial a 
Grain & Milling Company, and wife left last month 
for several weeks sojourn with their daughter at — 


Palm Beach, Fla. 


* * * 

The Annual Farm-City Dinner under the auspices 
of the Toledo Chamber of Commerce, held early in — 
March, was a great success. More than 800 “city 
fellers” and their country cousins broke bread to- 
gether and then-listened to Grove Patterson, editor 
of the Toledo Blade, propound some of his hom 
philosophy and later heard Mr. Butterworth, presi-| 
dent of the National Chamber of Commerce. Harold 
Anderson, president of the National Milling Com- 
pany, was highly complimented for his work as 
master of ceremonies and ability as a toastmaster. 

* * * Si 

Mrs. Raymond P. Lipe, who has been an invalid 
for several years, passed away during March, leay- & ; 
ing her husband and three married daughters. Sheva, 
was a prominent member of Toledo society for a i 
great many years, taking part in all charitable un- 
dertakings and during the World War was promi- -. 
nent in Red Cross work. Her husband was former- _ 
ly interested in the old firm of C. A. King & Co., d 
which failed last fall. 7 

3 * * & 

‘The regular monthly meeting of the Northwest-_ 
ern Ohio Farmers Grain Dealers Association, was 
held in Delta, Ohio, April 7, with Fred Abbott, local 

manager, as host for the evening. A fine program 
was arranged with several speakers, among them 

being Charles Latchaw, secretary of the state or- 


ganization, who talked on the farm board program. 


Several Toledo firms were represented. 
* ap * 


Several bowling teams have been organized on | 
the exchange and every Monday night the maples — 
come in for a smashing attack by the “Chicken 
Feeds,” “Margin Calls,” “Timothy Seeds,” “Wild 
Oats,” “Screenings,” and “Hay Seeds,” each team 
having three men. j 

* * * 

Wilfred D. Keilholtz, traffic manager of South- 
worth & Co., surprised his many friends by being 
married during the past month. The young lady 


. 

“was Miss Marie Evers, Toledo. They are making 
their home at 157 Dartmouth Drive and will leave 
for their honeymoon sometime during the summer 
months. ; 
* * * 
| The National Milling Company has let contracts 
| for the building of additional storage space at their 

plant which will bring their total capacity up to 
| 5,000,000 bushels. The work will cost approxi- 
_ mately $600,000 and provide labor for many Toledo 

“men who are out of work. The mill turns out 6,000 
parrels of flour daily which goes to the various 
plants of the National Biscuit Company for making 
¢heir products. Joe Lackey, formerly of Indiana- 
‘polis, is the cash grain buyer for this concern, the 
- jargest Soft wheat mill in the country. 
* * * 

Fred Wilkinson, formerly with the Paddock- 
Hodge Company, has accepted a position as book- 
keeper for the Kasco Mills, Inc., of Toledo. Fred 
| is widely known throughout the trade in this sec- 
tion of the country and has had a wide experience 
in the business. 
an ee aie 

George Beeley, associated with Cas wines & 
' Go. for about 30 years, is now traveling for Phil 
| Sayles, who represents the Sheffield Elevator Com- 
| pany as well as managing his own company, the 
| Qmith-Sayles Grain Company. George is well 
if known to the trade in Ohio and nearby states. 
+ ke * 
___ Don Rinehart, bookkeeper for Kasco Mills during 
eune past six years, left on the tenth of this month 
to travel for a well-known cheese products com- 
pany, of Chicago, selling their Kraco products in 
the state of Ohio. Charles Kieser, formerly with 
the Kasco Mills in Toledo, is now sales manager 
of the Kraco division of the cheese company. 
5 * * * 


Aungst Bros.; with plants at Archbold and Fay- 
= ette, Ohio, recently made an assignment of their 
business to protect remaining assets which are be- 
‘lieved to be enough to nearly take care of liabili- 
ties. They were formerly owners of several other 
stations and had handled a large volume of busi- 
mess during the past 10 years. No cause for the 
difficulty was given except that the market had 
worked against them in several transactions and 
_ they had been involved by the failure of a Toledo 
- grain concern. 


* Oe * 


i Edgar Thierwechter, president of the Ohio, Grain 
_ Mill and Feed Dealers Association is beginning to 
call attention to the annual convention which will 
be field here in June. The two days will be 
-erowded with good things for those who attend. 
Toledo has always had a reputation for hospitality 
and entertainment of a high order. All dealers 
a whether members or not are cordially invited. Sec- 
retary Cummings will send out further announce- 
ments later. 
* * * 

The new Toledo plant of the Toledo Grain & Mill- 
ing Company, is completed and is turning out a 
line of feeds with latest modern machinery - and 
methods of manufacture. Jesse D. Hurlbut is sec- 
retary-treasurer and general manager, Paul Barnes, 
grain buyer and Pete Head, sales representative. 

* * * 


Gerald Nettleton, son of H. A. Nettleton, secretary- 
treasurer, of the Imperial Grain & Milling Company, 
recently completed a course in flying in Los Angeles, 
Calif., and has returned to Toledo with his license 
as a transport pilot. 

* co , 

Kenton D. Keilholtz, of Southworth & Co., presi- 
dent of the Toledo Produce Exchange, attended the 
meeting of grain exchange presidents held in Chi- 
- eago last month. Harry De Vore, of H. W. De Vore 

-& Co., also attended. 
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1,046,000 bushels compared with 990,000 

bushels for March of last year, a gain of 
50,000 bushels. Other grain receipts for last month 
were: 786,000 bushels of barley, 172,000 bushels of 
oats, 63,000 bushels of wheat, and 4,200 bushels of 
rye, the latter a remarkably low figure. 

Wisconsin is anxiously looking to the crop situa- 
tion as it is likely to develop in the next two or 
three months. W. P. Stewart, official weather fore- 
easter, says that the soil of this state is greatly de- 
ficient in underlying moisture. In fact, the sub-soil 
is believed to be exceptionally dry and crops are 
certain to suffer unless the decisive lack of mois- 
ture is made up some time later. Mr. Stewart points 
out that January was a very cold month in Wiscon- 


M ise corn receipts at Milwaukee totaled 
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sin with a large number of sub-zero days. However, 
the remainder of the winter was unusually mild 
both before January and since, so that temperatures 
were relatively high. It was also true that there 
were several big snow storms but on the whole 
there was not enough to bring the moisture supply 
up to normal. 
* * * 

Prospects are good for an active season on the 
Great Lakes from the standpoint of grain trade and 
also of shipping in general, according to C. U. 
Smith, the harbor terminal director. Mr. Smith has 
just compiled figures showing that traffic here last 
season passed the 8,000,000-ton mark. The actual 
figures were 8,564,000 tons for the season of 1929 as 
compared with traffic of 7,984,000 tons for the pre- 
vious year. The valuation of the lake traffic how- 
ever was down for the past year with Mr. Smith’s 
figures indicating total values for the past year of 
more than $486,000,000 as against an aggregate of 
more than $514,000,000 for the previous season. 

The total number of ships making the harbor 
passed the 12,000 mark in the past year with 12,808 
in all, as compared with 12,682 ships reported in 
the previous year. There were 64 foreign vessels 
which entered this port in the past year as against 
52 in the preceding year. 

* * * 

Stocks of wheat held at Wisconsin mills and ele- 
vators are about 10 per cent smaller than a year 
ago. With only about 270,000 bushels of wheat 
stored at 450 interior mills in the state, the stock 
is exceptionally low as these mills have capacity 
for about 5,000,000 bushels of grain. 

* * * 


A large amount of grain is held at Milwaukee in 
the various elevators awaiting the opening of navi- 
gation. The holdings of oats are exceptionally large, 
although the receipts of oats have been light for 
several months. The storage of oats is given in 
excess of 2,515,000 bushels. The corn supply comes 
next in size with an aggregate of 1,582,000 bushels. 
The wheat holdings are rather small with 627,000 
bushels reported. Barley storage is very light with 
only about 160,000 bushels, while rye holdings are 
almost nominal at 37,000 bushels. With more than 
4,000,000 bushels of corn and oats, these two grains 
make up the great bulk of the 4,852,000 bushels of 
grain held in the elevators. In addition there are 
more than 800,000 bushels of grain afloat for the 
opening of navigation. This is made up of 177,000 
bushels of corn and 642,000 bushels of oats. 

A very determined move is being made in Mil- 
waukee to get a wireless station here because of 
the rapid growth in the lake traffic of the city. 
Delegations will be sent down to Washington to get 
the navy department to provide a wireless station 
here. The association of commerce and the cham- 
ber of commerce will also support the proposition 
as being one of the urgent needs to take care of 
navigation. 

* * * 

The rate of interest on advances at the Milwau- 
kee Chamber of Commerce is back on a steady level 
of 6 per cent. This rate has been again fixed as the 
official one for the month of April. 

* * * 


Peter Schmitz, a veteran grain dealer and one of 
the oldest members of the Milwaukee Chamber of 
Commerce is dead at the age of 72. He had spent 
all of his life in the city of Milwaukee. For 40 
years Mr. Schmitz had been a member of the Mil- 
waukee chamber. With his two sons he conducted 
a wholesale and retail grain business in Milwaukee 
at 809 Winnebago Street. He is survived by his 
two sons and by his daughter, Mrs. John Jacobs. 

* * * 


There is going to be a larger interest in wheat in 
Wisconsin this year. Spring wheat area will go up 
about 15 per cent and the Winter wheat acreage 
will increase around 8 per cent over last year’s pro- 
duction. Corn is only a little more popular with 
expected gains in acreage of 2 per cent. Barley will 
show one of the larger gains with an increase of 6 
per cent. 

The hay acreage it is expected will go down 
about 2 per cent because of the fact that the hay 
fields did not go through the winter as well as they 
did a year ago. 

* * * 

A quota of $395,000 for improvement of Milwau- 
kee’s harbor has been fixed by Secretary of War 
Hurley at Washington. Under the plans which have 
been approved the sum of $380,000 will be expended 
on the outer breakwater and the remainder of the 
sum allowed will go for maintenance. 

The funds were provided under the first defi- 
ciency bill signed by President Hoover which ap- 
propriated approximately $10,913,000 for this pur- 
pose at the various ports and also allowed $1,086,- 
000 for a contingency fund. 

Other waterway projects in this state will receive 
relatively small sums. The Fox River will get about 
$60,000 and the Mississippi River from Prairie du 
Chien to Minneapolis will get $425,000. Muskegon 
harbor has some extensive improvements in sight 
with an allowance of more than $815,000. 

The opening of the Welland canal with its mas- 
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sive locks 840 feet long will take place about July 1, 
William George Bruce, of the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence Tidewater Association, said. At that time 
there will be a spotlight thrown on the whole St. 
Lawrence waterway project to push the thing 
along. Mr. Bruce is so sure that the entire water- 
way project is going through in a hurry that, as 
head of the Milwaukee harbor commission, he will 
take steps to rush the building of the Milwaukee 
port to be ready for the coming of the great inter- 
national traffic. 
* * * 

Wisconsin is not looked upon as a great corn 
state but nevertheless figures have just been given 
out by the college of agriculture of the University 
of Wisconsin that show the Badger state was actually 
the leader of the United States in shelled corn pro- 
duction per acre, both in 1928 and in 1929. The de- 
partment of agronomy found that Wisconsin has 
actually averaged better than a 41 bushel yield for 
the two years under scrutiny while Iowa for the 
same period ranked second and had an averagt 
yield of 40.7 bushels to the acre. 

+ * * * 


The Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce will again 
adopt daylight saving hours for the summer. The 
rest of the city is fiddling around and probably will 
stick to standard time, but the grain men will move 
along with Chicago in hours as they have done for 
several years. 

* * * 

Bruno Fink, aged 70, formerly a leading Milwau- 
kee maltster, is dead. He was formerly a partner in 
the Milwaukee Malting Company. Besides his busi- 
ness he was noted for his great interest in fine arts. 
His wife is a sister of the noted painter, Carl von 
Marr. 
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month of March were slightly below normal. 

Early this month the movement of grain to 
this market had been fair with the exception of 
wheat. Corn and oat receipts are readily disposed 
of and the inquiry from eastern houses has im- 
proved. There is a good demand from southern 
millers for wheat, most of which is being shipped 
from storage. Consignments are light and advices 
are few at present due probably to the fact that 
farm work has opened up and little grain is moving 
to the elevators. 

Reports from various sections of the state show 
that the wheat crop is anything but promising. 
Some reports tell of spewing and winter killing, but 
the most serious of all is the lack of moisture. If 
reports are true the crop will be very short and 
with the acreage 25 per cent short the condition 
might be serious. In many of the southern coun- 
ties the fields have been plowed under and will be 
planted in corn or soy beans. 

* * * 


The Farmers Co-operative Elevator at Southport 
was completely destroyed by fire of unknown 
origin on March 15. The loss, which was covered by 
insurance, was estimated at $50,000 by J. J. Riser, 
manager. Three thousand bushels of oats, wheat, 
and corn in the elevator and warehouse were de- 
stroyed. Quick work of the firemen kept the mid- 
night blaze from spreading to the company’s coal 
bins, offices, and adjacent structures. According ta 
officials of the company, the elevator will be rebuilt. 

* * * 


A meeting of the directors of the Indiana Grain 
Dealers Association was held in the library of the 
Indianapolis Board of Trade where it was decided 
that the mid-summer meeting of the association will 
be held in Indianapolis on June 18. After the meet- 
ing of the directors a group meeting of the grain 
dealers in the Indianapolis territory was held and 
reluctance about signing contracts at present with 
the wheat pool was expressed. There were about 50 
grain men in attendance. 

* 


R mente of grain at Indianapolis during the 


* * 


Horace E. Kinney, one of the oldest members ir 
active service of the Indianapolis Board of Trade 
is dangerously ill. Several weeks ago Mr. Kinne; 
was taken sick and physicians pronounced it hear 
disease. He has been confined to his room and for 
bidden to see any visitors, although, it is reported 
that his condition is improving. 

L. E. Banta, traffic manager of the Indianapolif 
Board of Trade, has been absent from his office fol 
several weeks, troubled with gallstones. As soot 
as his condition will permit, he will be taken to the 
hospital for an operation. 

* * * 

Papers were filed with the secretary of state in 
Indianapolis, by the M. & R. Grain Corporation, In- 
dianapolis: Capital stock, 150 shares having a par 
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value of $100 a share. The company will manufacture 
and™sell all kinds of feed and foods for livestock 
and poultry. The incorporators are Halford EB. Daw- 
son, Elijah Dawson, and oie P. Dawson. 

* 

A new grain elevator and feed mill will be erected 
by the Milroy Milling Company on the site of the 
large brick flour mill in Milroy, which burned last 
August. 

* * * 

L. A. Yochem, who was formerly with the Mid- 
West Elevator & Grain Company, has bought an 
interest in the C. William Maibucher Grain Com- 
pany. Mr. Yochem has been associated with the 
grain business for the past 10 years and is well 
qualified to fill his new position. The Maibucher 
company has been appointed selling agent for the 
Indiana Farmers Co-operative Elevator Company. 
The new connection will in no way affect the com- 
pany or its dealings with country shippers, as they 
will sell only, and act as sole agents for the Indi- 
ana Farmers Co-operative Elevator Company. 

John J. Broden, who for the last 10 years has 
been connected with the Fletcher American Com- 
pany, has been appointed to the office force of the 
R. H. Gibson Company, New York brokerage firm. 

* * La 


A total of $550,000 from the revolving fund of the 
Federal Farm Board set up in the Agricultural 
Marketing Act a year ago has been voted Indiana 
farmers for use in the co-operative marketing plan. 
The plan in this state is fostered officially by the 
Central States Grain Association, organized by the 
Indiana Farm Bureau, Inec., the former being a mem- 
ber of the National Grain Corporation with head- 
quarters at Chicago. 

Of the total sum, $350,000 will be used by the cen- 
tral states organization for “effective merchandis- 
ing” of farm grains. This amount, authorized in a 
letter from the national corporation at Chicago, 
was received March 27 by B. B. Benner, secretary- 
treasurer of the Central States organization. The 
amount will permit the purchase of grain from In- 
diana farmers to be stored for future marketing. On 
March 26, the central state organization received 
authority for a loan of $200,000 to spend for rental 
or purchase of elevators or other suitable places for 
storage of the grain. 

A letter to Mr. Benner from Ward Buckles, con- 
troller of the national grain corporation, sets out 
the policy of the corporation as limiting “the loans 
not to exceed 60 per cent of the value of the prop- 
erty if the land is owned by the borrower, or if on 
leased premises, not to exceed 50 per cent of the 
value, and annual amortized payments must be pro- 
vided.” 
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ANSAS became a model after which it is ex- 
K pected will be modeled a national pattern for 
farmer co-operation March 19, when all the 
state’s major farm organizations united be- 
hind the farm board’s. wheat marketing plan the 
first time in history all organizations have agreed 
upon a single course in following out a marketing 
project. 3 
The disputed Kansas-Colorado Regional Wheat 
Marketing Association was accepted as a warehouse 
holding corporation. It was agreed to support the 
decision of a central authority on organization 
work, 

A committee of 10 representing various market- 
ing groups was appointed after the conference to 
develop the machinery for converting the regional 
association into a warehouse corporation. Harry 
E. Witham, general manager of the Farmers’ Union 
Jobbing Association of Kansas City, was chosen 
temporary chairman, and Ben F. Hegler of Wichita, 
temporary secretary. 

* * * 

Julius Underwood, 65 years old, and a business 
leader of Lawrence, Kan., for 43 years, died at his 
home March 27 with heart disease. He was presi- 
dent of the’ Underwood & Son Wholesale Produce 
& Food Company, one of Lawrence’s oldest busi- 
ness firms. He came to Lawrence with his parents 
in 1868, was educated in the Lawrence high school, 
and attended the University of Kansas. 

eR Jory ° 


Fred C. Vincent, vice-president of the Simonds- 
Shields-Lonsdale Grain Company, who returned 
spring tour abroad, said that 
: were working out a long pro- 
gram of becoming self-sufficient. They are all rais- 
ing wheat and other grain crops to a greater ex- 
tent every year, he said. It will take some time 
for the program to become effective, however. 

Charges by the Federal Farm Board that the pri- 
vate grain trade “has been Dlanning a May day 


tion commissioner, 
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coup, in the delivery of wheat on May contracts 
was characterized, March 22, as misrepresentation 
of facts by R. A. Jeanneret, president of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade. He said nearly every move 
“so far advanced by the farm board has been in 
direct violation of the law of supply and demand 
and now since this is emphasized, every political 
effort is being made to place the burden of these 
unwise acts upon the aon ae 
* 

C. C. Fields of Winnipeg, vice-president of the 
Norris Grain Company, visited the Kansas City 
Board of Trade April 9. He had been away from 
home 10 days and said western Canada was going 
into the crop planting season with the driest soil 
condition in 20 years. 

* * * 

Glenn F, Hilts, assistant treasurer and wheat 
buyer on the board of trade for the Larabee Flour 
Mills Company, was called to Anthony, Kan., April 
9, by the death of his mother, Mrs. R. D. Hilts. The 
funeral was held April 11 at Anthony. ; 

* * * 


Average protein content of 1,448 cars of wheat 
inspected by the Kansas state grain inspection de- 
partment in Kansas City during February was 12.21 
per cent and the average of 1,190 cars inspected 
during the same month by the Missouri state grain 
inspection department was 11.84 per cent. Protein 
content of all wheat inspected in Kansas City dur- 
ing February averaged 12.04 per cent. 

* * * 


J. S. Hart, vice-president of the Logan Broth- 
ers-Hart Grain Company, returned March 12 from 
a month’s vacation with his family at the principal 
resorts in Florida. 

* * * 

Two silver trophies will be awarded by the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade to winners of the senior 
and junior divisions students’ crop judging con- 
test at the Kansas State Agricultural college, which 
is expected to be held the latter part of next month. 
The contest is held by the Klod and Kernel club 
of the college every year and this will be the 
twelfth event of its kind. About 100 students have 
entered the contest. Judging will be in wheat, corn, 
oats, rye and legumes and identification of plant 
diseases, noxious weeds and crop varieties, accord- 
ing to J. J. Curtis, professor of agronomy at the 
college. 4 

* * * 

The feed store located in the Potman Building, 
Seventeenth Street and Swift Avenue, North Kan- 
sas City, was destroyed by fire of undetermined 
origin March 11. The loss, it is understood, was 
covered by insurance. 

* * * 

William White of Lincoln, Neb., was a Kansas 
City Board of Trade visitor March 27. He owns 
about 2,500 acres of land in Canada, most of which 
is planted to wheat. He said Canadian wheat 
growers, as far as he had heard, intended to plant 
about the same acreage as last year. Because of 
the cheaper land and generally higher prices, Mr. 
White finds it more profitable to raise wheat in 
Canada than in the United States. 

* * * 


Kansas farmers are preparing for a normal 
planting of corn, a material increase in oats and 
Soybeans and a slight increase in potatoes in the 
commercial district of the Kaw Valley, the state 
board of agriculture announced March 26 after a 
survey made of the section. 

* * * 

J. J. Knight, general manager of the Equity Grain 
Company of Kansas City, stressed the need of co- 
operative marketing at the fourteenth ‘annual con- 
vention of the Farmers’ Co-operative Grain Dealers 
Association at Enid, Okla., March 28. He said that 
the grain situation in America is not as bad as 
many have led the public to believe. He expressed 
confidence in the Federal marketing board, but said 
that much farm relief must come from the farmer 
himself through reduced acreage. 

* * * 


The following mill and grain executives were 
members of the Kansas City Chamber of Commerce 
trade tour which spent a week visiting principal 
cities in Texas and Louisiana, March 80 to April 7: 
Oscar T. Cook, Southwestern Milling Company, 
Inc.; H. C. Gamage, vice-president of the Moore- 
Seaver Grain Company; F. C. Hoose, vice-president 
of the Norris Grain Company; George W. Hoyland, 
president of the Hoyland Flour Mills Company; G. 
W. Selders, president of the Southard Feed & Mill- 
ing Company; Walter Scott, secretary, transporta- 
Kansas City Board of Trade; 
Gus Schmierer, president of the Quizenberry Feed 
Manufacturing Company; and Frank Theis, vice- 
president of the Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain 
Company and vice-president of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade. 

* * * 

The Missouri wheat crop, at the beginning of 
April, was 75 per cent normal as compared to 86 
per cent a year ago, according to EB, A, Logan of 
the United States Department of Agriculture, and 
Jewell Mayes of the Missouri state board of agricul- 


‘Trade presided at the meeting which was attended _ 
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‘ture. Wheat prospects receded five points in March, ~ 
a loss"caused by unfavorably cold and dry weather — 
accompanied by hard freezes toward the latter part, 
The 1930 production now indicated ig 18,200,000 
bushels compared to 17,200,000 bushels in 1929, 
report pointed out. 
re ae = 
The driest spring since 1910 is causing a good © 
On April 1 


dition April 1 was 78 per cent of normal, two points 
above the same date a year ago. 
* * * 


A group of Kansas City business and professional 
men, former classmates at the University of Kansas 
of Edgar C. Markham, assistant to Alexander 
Legge, chairman of the Federal Farm Board, enter-— 
tained Mr. Markham at a luncheon March 29 at the 
Kansas City Athletic-Club, Mr. Markham was on 
his way to Washington, Kan., where his parents | 
were to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of their 
wedding. ‘i 

* * * q 

J. F. Jarrell, agricultural development manager of — 
the Santa Fe, told wheat belt representatives at 
Wichita, March 25, that his road would have 20,000. 
box cars in the main wheat belt this season, the 
largest number of carriers the road ever has as- 
sembled, ; 
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HE activities of the Federal Farm Board were 
roundly scored by William C. White, vice-presi- 
dent of the Commercial Merchants National 
Bank, Peoria, in an address at a dinner given by the - 
Peoria Board of Trade recently. He said that the 
business of the grain dealers of the nation is at this 
time being subjected to the same “experimental” 
revisions that were applied to banking and other 
branches of commerce as the result of new processes 
femanded by an advancing civilization, wt 
“You men in the grain business are confronted 
with something to think about,” Mr. White declared. 
“Bankers of the country passed through the same 
worries. It is a matter of changing civilization, ta 
bringing on different methods in manufacturing, — 
transportation and distribution. General business q 
conditions are changing rapidly to conform with © t 
the new order of things. ; - 
“It appears to me that the Federal Farm Board | 
project is an attempt to fulfill political obligations, 
but ultimately this question will be solved along the | 
principles of economic laws of supply and demand. — 
If the experiment does not work, we will all go — 
down together.” : 4 
President B. E. Wrigley of the Peoria Board of 
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by railroad men, bankers, and grain dealers. In his || 
introductory remarks he reviewed the history of the 
board of trade. 

“The Peoria Board of Trade is a meeting place 
for buyers and sellers,” he said. “The exchange has | 
nothing whatever to do with establishing prices, 
and since 1869 has not missed being open a single | 
business day. In the establishment of the exchange, 
it developed that Peoria was the logical place for 
the starting of a market, and this attracted trans- 
portation. The board has always been a public — 
spirited institution, and its history reveals it has 
Supported every good thing that meant further de- _ 
velopment of Peoria and the Peoria market. We 
are proud of the board because we feel we have 
given the farmer the very best in marketing his 
grain.” 

* * * 

The American Commercial Alcohol Corporation at = 
Pekin is still closed during the completion of its _ 
new dry feed mill which will take the place of the 
one which burned recently. : 

* * * 

The contract has been let for the new 500,000- 
bushel addition to the Hast Peoria Elevator Com- 
pany’s elevator in Hast Peoria, and it is expected 
that the actual work will be started on or before 
May 1. With the completion of the new wing, this 
elevator will have a capacity of 1,000,000 bushels 
of grain and will be the biggest public elevator in~ 
the Peoria-Pekin industrial district, being equal to 
the plant of the American Milling Company at Bar- 
tonville. ; 

* * * * 

After a dull 15 days in March, trade in the 
Peoria Board of Trade livened up shortly after the — 
first of April as two of the bigger local industries 
entered the market for nearly their normal require 
ments. By the tenth of the month the demand had — 
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‘again risen to from 60 to 75 cars a day for local 
| requirements and the shipping trade was beginning 
| to show more life. Late in March the Corn Prod- 
| “nets Refining Company found some of its corn de- 
| teriorating in the bins and began using the sur- 
| plus stocks. This made a difference of from 10 
to 20 cars a day in the local demand which kept 
traders scurrying for a place to put the offerings. 
During the same period the commercial solvents 

buyers were also nearly out of the market. This 

meant several cars daily added to the surplus. Both 
eoncerns are now back in the market for their nor- 
mal requirements. 


* * * 


The recent warm weather, which sent the tem- 
perature up to an official 92 degrees, started the 
golf bug a-buzzing around the heads of the exchange 
| members. and a number of them have climbed the 
fences adjacent to the local golf courses looking for 
| stray balls. All are eagerly waiting the day of 
turning up the clock so they can have the extra 
_ hour of daylight on the greens. Daylight saving 
was defeated for the city of Peoria despite the fact 
| that members of the Peoria Board of Trade led a 
| eampaign to have it adopted by the city, but turn- 
_ ing up the clocks in Chicago and other market 
|  genters will help the local members get their desks 
{age im order early in the day so they can get out of 
| doors while the sun is still high in the sky. 
z Pe sk: 2s 
_ With the completion of oat sowing, farmers in 
central Illinois are sending more corn to market 
_ and some of the country elevator operators who 
were holding good supplies of corn took the oppor- 
imacunity of the bulge in prices to ship stocks which 
L they had held for several weeks. 
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F HE ever-widening interest in the securities 
_ market on the produce exchange continues to 
AT attract new members representing firms deal- 
ing in stocks and bonds of all kinds, Four such 
representatives were elected to membership in the 
¥ exchange early this month: Sinclair Adam, of Lord 
_ & Widli; Leslie Herman, of Brownham, Herman & 
. Co.; William P. Stewart, of Stewart Bros.; and 
_ Henry A. Block, of Hoffman & Blum. 

P| * * 

e 4 ‘Richard S. Law, of the United Grain Growers, 
 _Ltd., Winnipeg, is an applicant for membership in 
the produce exchange. 
y * 


* * 


Joseph Seifer, for the past 16 years an active 
figure in the grain and feed trades on the exchange 
as a representative of B. F. Schwartz & Co., Inc., 
and its predecessor companies, has severed that 
connection. At this writing, Mr. Seifer was not 
ready to make a statement regarding his future 
plans. 
ia * * * 

Alfred G. Boesel, a member of the stock and 
grain commission firm of Jackson Bros., Boesel & 
 Co., on the Chicago Board of Trade, was elected 
to membership in the New York Produce Exchange 
at the early April meeting of the board of managers. 
* * * 

' Trading in tickets of “membership in the New 

‘York Produce Exchange continued very quiet during 
the latter part of March with the market quoted 
on a nominal basis of $8,500 for regular member- 
ships and $4,500 for associate tickets, at which 
_ prices the last previous sales had been made. 

.-: * * &* 
_ £. F. Rosenbaum, of the Rosenbaum Grain Cor- 

_ poration of the Chicago Board of Trade, was ad- 
_ mitted to membership in the produce exchange 
early this month. 

= x mR Oe 
_ According to a bulletin displayed on the trading 
_ floor the following nominating committee has 
- been designated to select candidates to be voted 
on at the annual election of officers and members 
of the board of managers, which will be held on 
June 2: J. Barstow Smull, chairman; George I. 
a Helliesen, James Ward Warner, Henry G. Graff, 
William H. Freund, Harry B. Watson, Carl F. 
_ Andrus, Frederick O. Seaver, A. L. Snow. 

‘" * * * 

Simon Kern, of the Bunge North American Grain 
Corporation, has applied for admission to member- 
_ ship in the exchange. 

“ * ae * 

Going into the last month of their active bowling 
season, the members of the produce exchange bowl- 
_ ing league have been faithful in their attendance 
at the weekly sessions on the alleys and a number 
of excellent scores have been added to the records. 

Prizes for highest actual scores were won by Frank 
Wagner, with 218; A. F. Therrien and E. S. _Gallo- 
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way, 215; and B. V. McKinney, 210. Prize winners 
for best scores with handicaps were: Wagner, 256; 
Galloway, 247; and McKinney, 240. Other good 
scores were: Connor, 214-210-202; McKinney, 213; 
Moore, 211; Galloway, 209; F. Wagner, 208; Ther- 
rien, 206; Gerard, 203; and Zwing, 202. 

* * * 

An interesting topic of discussion among mem- 
bers of local grain and flour trades recently was the 
astounding fact that New York, the second largest 
city in the world, is now without a flour mill. 
Strange as it may seem, it is nevertheless true that 
the huge population of this great metropolis; in 
fact, the inhabitants of the whole metropolitan 
district, possibly some 10,000,000 persons, must Se- 
cure their supply of flour from mills located far 
beyond its limits. Following the absorption of the 
old Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Company by the 
Gold Dust Corporation, it was decided to cease mill- 
ing operations on April 12 at the huge plant, once 
known as the largest single producing unit in the 
world, which was for so many years a landmark at 
Corlears Hook on the East River. Being so advan- 
tageously located on the waterfront, the site is a 
highly valuable piece of property and, according 
to latest reports, the question of disposing of it 
has not yet been considered. The company will 
continue to maintain general offices in this city. 

Oscar Robinson of the Travis Cotton Seed Oil 
Products Co., was among the applicants elected to 
membership in the produce exchange at the early 
April meeting of the Board of Managers. 

* * * 

The volume of trading in the Securities Market 
on the exchange during March showed some falling- 
off as compared with the total for February, but 
at the same time there was a substantial increase 
over the turnover for the same month last year. 
In addition, it is pointed out as decidedly gratifying 
that the total sales for the first three months of 
1930 totaled 5,290,626 shares, an increase of approx- 
imately 300 per cent over sales for the correspond- 
ing period of 1929. The members are also pleased 
by the indications of a broadening market, it being 
noted that on April 9, 76 different issues were 
traded in, this being the largest number for any one 
day since last September. 

x * * ; 

John Mooney of The Grain Growers Export Com- 
pany, Ltd., of Winnipeg, is an applicant for mem- 
bership in the exchange. 

* * * 

That interest in- the securities market on the 
exchange continues to grow steadily is again dem- 
onstrated by the fact that the applications for ad- 
mission to membership which are now posted on 
‘the bulletin boards and will be acted upon in the 
near future by the Board of Managers include those 
of several individuals and representatives of houses 
engaged in the handling of stocks, bonds, etc., as 
follows: Bryant M. Gilman of Alex. W. Herman & 
Co.; Ferdinand L, Salomon of J. F. Salomon & Co.; 
Wm. M. Wolff of Abrahams, Hoffer & Co.; Arthur 
Freed; Bernard J. Ferris; Isadore Weill; Anatole 
A. Tourch. 

* * * 

Simon Mayer, vice-president of the Continental 
Grain Company, with headquarters on the Chicago 
Board of Trade, spent a few days with members of 
the grain trade on the exchange last month while 
on his way home after a tour of about two months 
in Europe, mostly in France and Germany. 

* * * 

Members of the Exchange, and especially the 
veterans in the grain trade, were deeply grieved to 
hear that T. Harry Story had died on March 21, 
after an illness of several months. Mr. Story, who 
was 65, was connected with the grain trade from 
boyhood and for the past 43 years was associated 
with the firm of W. H. Story & Co., which was 
organized by his father in 1884 with C. B. Hancock 
and Jacob H. Halsted as partners, the latter being 
the only member of the firm now surviving. 


GRAIN NEWS FROM BOSTON 


By L. C. BREED 


J. H. Caldwell, broker, has been elected to asso- 
ciate membership in the Boston Grain & Flour Ex- 
change. 


» * 


Frank J. Ludwig, of the C. M. Cox Company, was 
named chairman of the transportation committee 
of the exchange for the ensuing year at the di- 
rectors’ meeting which completed the appointment 
of committees. The grain committee is headed by 
Henry E. Taylor, chairman, and other members are 
M. D. Benzaquin and Alex MacDonald. 

* * * 

Harry N. Vaughn of the C. M. Cox Company 
sailed from New York, March 20, with his wife for 
a six-week trip to Europe. 

* * * 

The Wilder Grain Company of Lowell, Mass., has 
been incorporated to buy and sell grain, feed, flour 
and hay. The new company Will take over the busi- 
ness of Wesley M. Wilder, under the same name 
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with a capital stock of $35,000, 350 shares at $100 
each. Wesley M. Wilder is president and Bertha M. 
Wilder, treasurer. 

» * s 

A. T. Safford, member of the firm of Safford & 
Smith, mill agents with offices-in the Boston ex- 
change building, has gone to Florida. 

* * = 

The Narragansett Milling Company of New Jer- 
sey, with a branch at North Attleboro, Mass., has 
sold its real estate on Maynard and Chestnut 
Streets to a company of the same name incorpor- 
ated under the laws of Delaware. Manager James 
Conlon states that although he had not received 
official notification of the transaction, the mill on 
Maynard Street in all probability will be continued 
in operation. 

* * * 

R. C. Bacon of the transportation committee of 
the exchange, and connected with the EH. R. Bacon 
Company, has returned from a month’s trip to the 
home office of his company at Chicago. 

* * * = 

The Board of United States Army Engineers 
has recommended an expenditure of $5,000,000 for 
improvement at the Oswego Harbor. The plan was 
backed by the Maritime Association of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce and by Oswego business in- 
terests. It applies after the opening of the new 
Welland Ship canal. Much of the heavy movement 
that is anticipated for export grain via Oswego is 
believed likely to be shipped out of Boston owing 
to favorable rail rates via that route. Plans call 
for the erection of a $6,000,000 grain terminal at 
Oswego, ; 

* = * 

Mayor Curley of Boston, has recently urged Gov. 
Frank S. Allen of Massachusetts to have the state 
construct a grain elevator on the state-owned land 
at Hast Boston to allow this market to reap full 
benefit from the Welland Ship Canal project which 
opens next July. Gov. Frank G. Allen recently 
sent a special message to the Legislature urging 
the study of the possibility of increasing the term- 
inal facilities of the port of Boston. He recom- 
mended the erection of a grain elevator at South 
Boston. 

* * * 

William L, Morse, widely known in the New Eng- 
land grain trade, and member of the firm of Pren- 
tin, Brooks & Co., Holyoke, Mass., died at his 
home last month, after a long illness. He was an 
associate member of the Boston Grain & Flour Ex- 
change. 

* * s 

Boston seed dealers state that the favorable in- 
dications which prevailed a month ago in regard to 
the early opening of spring business have been very 
fully realized, and the season is fully a fortnight 
ahead of last year. 

* * * 

Boston wholesale grain dealers report having 
had, during March, an average volume of trade for 
grain, but the mild weather cut down sales of feed- 
stuffs. Shipments of feed from Argentina continue 
to arrive and are fully as large as was the case 
last month. The offerings of mill feed by western 
shippers are limited and prices are held above the 
views of buyers, The demand, however, is limited. 

» * * 

The receipts of hay at Boston during the month 
of March were 127 cars; straw, three cars; the fall- 
ing off in the receipts of hay tends to offset the 
moderate demand, and prices are fairly steady. 
Shipments to England continue to be made. This 
export business is throughrbilled from Canada. 

* “* * 

Receipts of grain at Boston during the month of 
March, as tabulated by the Boston Grain & Flour 
Exchange, were as follows: Corn, 1,900 bushels; 
oats, 47,750 bushels; mill feed, 1,473 tons; corn 
meal, 1,143 barrels; oat meal, 12,223 cases and 580 
sacks. 

» * * 

During March the following export shipments 
were made: Wheat to Italy, 63,951 bushels; to 
Liverpool, 18,359 bushels; to Bremen, 37,345 
bushels; hay to London, 2,402 bales; to Liverpool, 
927 bales; to Manchester, 825 bales; oatmeal, to 
London, 2,650 cases. 

* » 

Among the visitors to the exchange during the 
month of March, outside of New England, were the 
following: J. A. MacLean, Chicago, Ill,; C. J. Car- 
roll, New York City; Frank Cole, New York City; 
Be Stockman, Duluth, Minn.; W. L. Brisley, Duluth, 

inn. 


THE GRAIN MARKET 


BY G. A. COLLIER* 
Grain markets strenghtened materially during 
the last part of March and the first week in April. 


*Of the Market News Service, Bureau of Agricul- 
ace Economics, United States Department of Agri- 
eulture, 
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Deterioration in the domestic wheat crop as a result 
of dry weather in Oklahoma and in the southern 
and western portions of Kansas was an important 
strengthening factor in the wheat market. Addi- 
tional moisture is also needed to put the ground in 
good condition for spring seeding in the Northwest 
and in the Canadian provinces. Seeding has already 
started in southern Minnesota and some Dakota 
points but operations have been retarded by cold 
weather. Feed grains advanced with wheat but an 
active inquiry for the relatively small supplies was 
also a strengthening factor. Rye has developed in- 
dependent firmness as a result of a continued good 
domestic milling demand. 


The condition of Winter wheat at the first of April 
was below average and was reported at 77.4 per 
cent of normal compared with 82.7 April 1 last year 
and a 10-year average of 80.9 per cent for that date. 
The April 1 condition suggests that the abandon- 
ment this season is likely to be close to the usual 
average of 11.1 per cent of the acreage sown in the 
previous fall. 

The condition of the wheat crop in the plains 
states as a whole is above average but is below 
average in the Ohio and upper Mississippi valleys 
in all states except Kentucky and Pennsylvania. In 
the Rocky Mountain and Pacific Coast States con- 
ditions are below average, particularly in Washing- 
ton. Based upon past relationships of the April 1 
condition to yield, a crop of around 550,000,000 
bushels of Winter wheat is indicated by the April 1 
condition. When considered by classes the probable 
crop of Hard Red Winter wheat in 1930 on this basis 
would be about 342,000,000 bushels, or about the 
same as last season. The outturn of Soft Winter 
wheat would probably be around 169,000,000 bushels 
or about 22,000,000 bushels less than the 1929 har- 
vest. The probable crop of fall sown types of 
White wheat would be about 39,000,000 bushels 
compared with 45,000,000 bushels produced in 1929, 


European demand appears to be turning more to 
North American wheat and export sales have ‘in- 
creased somewhat recently, according to trade re- 
ports. Offerings from the Southern Hemisphere on 
the other hand are said to be diminishing but 
actual shipments are holding fairly large with ex- 
ports from Australia and Argentina totaling slightly 
over 5,000,000 bushels during the first week in 
April. 

Argentine wheat is still selling below other for- 
eign wheats in English markets and was quoted in 
London April 5 at $1.19% compared with offerings 
of No. 2 Hard Winter at Liverpool at $1.2156. 
Several Huropean countries appear still to have 
sufficient wheat to meet local requirements, al- 
though Huropean supplies of bread grains are di- 
minishing. Further protective measures are re- 
ported being planned by Germany while the French 
Government has appropriated around $4,000,000 to 
permit exports of another 7,000,000 bushels of 
wheat. Nearly $8,000,000 have been appropriated 
for the establishment of emergency grain stocks at 
various centers in that country. 


Stocks of wheat in store in commercial channels 
in North America are about 37,500,000 bushels 
larger than at this time last season but this in- 
crease in market stocks is probably offset by a de- 
crease in farm supplies. Total supplies of wheat, 
therefore, in North America, are not greatly differ- 
ent from a year ago when they were considered 
unusually heavy. The surplus in both the United 
States and Canada has been reduced very slowly 
this season and a material increase in export tak- 
ings during the next few months will be necessary 
to prevent. another large North American carryover. 


Supplies in the Southern Hemisphere appear to 


be only about half as large as at this time last sea- 


son, based upon official estimates of the crop and 
trade reports of export shipments to date. Accord- 
ing to these figures only a little over 100,000,000 
bushels ‘of wheat remain for export in Argentina 
and Australia compared with about 213,000,000 
bushels shipped out from these countries from April 
through December last season. 

United States farmers reports of planting inten- 
tions indicate some reduction in Spring wheat acre- 
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age this season. A reduction of about 15 per cent in 
Durum wheat acreage is intended according to 
these reports, but farmers apparently are planning 
to maintain about the same acreage of other Spring 
wheat as was harvested in 1929. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
FOR MARCH 


BALTIMORE—Reported by James B. Hessong, sec- 
retary of the chamber of commerce: 
Er ee rey RET ener rear 


1930 1929 1930 

Wheat, bus... 326,952 2,011,928 551,196 1,091,463 
Corn, bus.... 92,088 VOT S O25 ain cues 43686 
Oats, bus.... 89,549 26,850 29,950 
Barley, bus.. 3,180 691,729 715, 539 
Rye, DUS... 7,993 Dy COS. orca ae awed Bie oteemae ek 
Hay, tonsa 380 EG ee Te Nelo rae ENTER 
Flour, bbls.. 76,464 69,426 13,496 5,598 

CHICAGO—Repor ted by Lyman West, statistician 


of the board of trade: 
ligne lade MOV ees e EL 


1930 1929 1930 2 

Wheat, bus... 359,000 1,363,000 875,000 1,459,000 
Corn, bus.... 5,892,000 5,708,000 2,907,000 2,567,000 
Oats, bus.... 1,292,000 1,396,000 1,828,000 2,092,000 
Barley, buss: - 448,000 641,000 158,000 90,000 
Rye, bus.. 0,000 189,000 31,000 21,000 
Timothy Seed , 

EDS: ate cree 1,229,000 802,000 3,194,000 1,478,000 
Clover See : 

LD Si aes eae 1,588,000 1,616,000 1,676,000 654,000 
Other Grass 

Seed, lbs... 2,021,000 1,202,000 1, 206; 000 1,638,000 
Flaxseed, bus. Ad 000 230,000 1,000 Raia dusters 
Hay, tons.... 7,861 6,289 a 298 802 
Flour, bbls... 922, 000 956,000 523,000 - 518,000 


CINCINNATI—Reported by J. A. Hallam, chief in- 
spector of the board of trade: 


Say a TEL. Cee a oaee 


930 1929 1930 29 
Wheat, bus... 73,600 186,200 246,400 183,400 
Corn, bus.... 462,000 456,400 388,500 464,800 
Oats, bus.... 294,000 180,000 352,000 270,000 
Barley, bus... 9; G00 18,0002) sores ttriets 4,800 
Rye se bDusionn 3,400 11,200 16,800 Loe 
Hay, tons ... 6,050 CIR Serio wrest 


DENVER—Reported by H. G. Mundhenk, eecreiany, 
of the grain exchange: 


-——Receipts———_, ——_-Shipments——_, 
‘ 1930 1929 1930 1929 

Wheat, cars.. 336 219 28 16 

Cornyecarsin c= 810 985 229 197 

Oats, cars ... 35 33 8 2S 

Barley, cars.. 42 70 6 11 

RY, o CATS? :. ae HL, AWategvthe iapepitlen-t haters yetemeas eee Rei eee? 

Hay, cars ... 57 DF") sce gehts ohn pe ema eerem re 

Beans, cars.. 201 88 48 30 
Kaffir Corn, 

CARS Anetra 6 DOG ee eran alee ees eRe 


DULUTH—Reported by Charles F. MacDonald, sec- 
retary of the board of trade: 


-———Receipts———_, ——_Shipments——__,, 
1930 1929 1930 1929 

Wheat, bus... 4,470,063 4,503,809 959,896 1,561,080 
Corn, ;busi.29- 16,595 LIROSSo cecc ces cies 7,092 
Oats, bus..... 143,010 249,331 Ly MO | Gren ternecct a 
Barley, bus... 64,703 422,825 95,050 220,000 
Rye, bus. .. 31,037 5,673 56,230 128,282 
Flaxseed, bus. 17,786 BH PREP Aa ene SGee ric 11,525 
HOU DDISN« cts jceicins otaaeieteitel ers 90,215 99,515 


FORT WILLIAM, ONT.—Reported by E. A. Ursell, 
statistician of the board of grain commissioners for 
Canada: : 

mm Receipts———_, or TT RR eae 


930 1929 1930 92 
Wheat, bus... 1,575,953 5,223,290 245,310 496,296 
Oats, bus - 214,832 1,853,496 308,427 748,835 
Barley, bus.. 143,268 944,631 106,882 25,900 
Rye, | bus. 111,321 28.351 OD corral teres ,300 
Flaxseed, bus. 8,180 17,856 POS PASE So ec eee 
Mixed Grain.. 12,225 70,576 7,156 2,299 


GALVESTON—Reported by George E. Edwardson, 
inspector of the cotton exchange and board of trade: 
——Receipts——_, GUE a eae eT 


1930 1929 193 1929 
Wiheat, \DUS.c esis itches olen : 630-623 177,333 
GOrny NOUS aiiolan Gosteoskancacy serie oe cae Raa a mente 3 1264,348 
Oats DUS eae abioe te chen Mila aerate] need AO Ree aca 5,000 
Barley, (Husi2} seers erat rete mites Genleate nieeane ote 204,196 
Kaffir Corn, a 
Buss. WG peers ecate eats aed ose ago choca 204,196 


HOUSTON—Reported by W. J. Peterson, ehief grain 
inspector and weighmaster of merchants’ exchange: 
ATE wees aay ~—— Shipments——, 


1930 1929 1930 1929 
Wheat busi) 7 htail caimene rie oa 1S OBGi eters 
Barley, -DUSicct-clc nto ed aaron eco tera retees 50,000 
Kaffir Corn, 
DUS. AS epee ict ensue ail praesent fa eee 55,714 


INDIANAPOLIS—Reported by William H. Howard, 
secretary of the board of trade: 


m—Receipts——_, Shipments——, 
1930 1929 apne 1929 

Wheat, bus... 172,000 119,000 186,000 119,000 
Corn, bus.... 1,680,000 1,684,000 297,500 1,570,500 
Oats, bus. 8,00 24,000 it 00,000 836,000 
Barley, bus ,500 rice eben 
Rye, bus. 1,500 
Flour, bbls. . 58 203 


KANSAS CITy—Reported by W. R. Scott, secretary 
of the board of trade: 


ee ae BPS. 
1930 1929 93 192 

Wheat, asi - 8,362,940 5,356, a 9,640 280 3,571,530 
Corn, bus... 27428,50 4, "000 2,118,0 3,075,000 
Oats, bus. ... 692,000 6,000 598,00 244,000 
Barley, bus... 104,000 75,200 107,200 36,800 
Rye; bus... 3,000 10,500 15,00 6,000 
Hay, tons ... 23,268 29,568 14,952 13,608 
Flour, bbls.. 54,600 63,700 719,475 685,250 


LOS ANGELES—Reported by M. D. Thiebaud, sec- 
retary of the grain exchange: 
PST pase ETE ——Shipments——_, 


Pt 1929 1930 1929 
Wheat, cars.. 225 pf RATE ARAL Py homers “Es Pel en oPY 
Corn, cars ... 298 SLD ws reiupe a cpbtoe ais eee. 
Oats, cars ... 23 VB> te ees aeg pres eka 
Barley, cars. . 155 MD ee mie. ai ag baie Male cue ta Bay 
Rye, cars .-. be ancl mt eet STON cd Uae Ree hice 
BTA; CATS ves 151 A a ot erate Seat oh: Rice te 
Hay, tons.... 35 it Uist, Meech sen Matera é 
Flour, bbls... 336 SUI seunteretcrs permceeretaae 


MILWAUKEE—H. A. Plumb, secretary of t 
chamber of commerce: 


Fea gree gwar 7-——Shipments 


930 1929 1930 

Wheat, bus... 63,140 78,640 00 
Corn, bus.... 1,046,360 990,120 
Oats; DuUsine er e240 352,220 
Barley, bus... 786,595 738,330 
Rye, bus. ... ,200 6,01 
Timothy Seed, 

LDSeait ieee 130,590 1,080 297,985 
Clover See 

LBSe) Fe sccaiaes 153,275 74,790 2,394,507 2,187,42 
Hay, tons ... 128 iD; Suet wappMe 1 
Flour, bbls.. 79,100 150,850 1,750 9,10) 


MINNEAPOLIS—Reported by: G. W. Maschk 
statistician of the chamber of commerce: iz 
RTC ee | Saperne. MERE ish 


93 1929 1930 
Wheat, bus 4,449,530 6,911,200 5 
Corn; bus). tsa 16,49 721,430 
Oats, bus. 908,570 931,470 
Barley, bus. 1,238,450 1,444,650 
IRYe, (i DUS. eters 59,890 468,600 
Flaxseed, bus. £82 570 327,940 
Hay, tons ... 1,316 2,596 394 
Flour bbls.. 22) 908 19,057 990,207 


NEW ORLEANS—Reported by S. P. Fears, chief 
erate inspector and weighmaster of the board of trade, 


7—Receipts——_, res 
1930 £1929 ae 


Cars Cars 
Weheate Steaks 2 45 139, “731 tin 
Corn) Avinicktes 25 230 is ee Z 238, 
OBS Airvartecoreas 19 33 93,3 
IBARICY © om one eietns Stas ETE Bea 7, 
RY Ciel eae ale, aa Stee nea ret 
Grain” Sorgen r 8 oS oy 
BARGE RECEIPTS 
Wheat; DUS idj— es alerts 41,908)... ul. er 
Corn, bus. 102,586 $01,864. \25 01) ae 


| 
NEW YORK CITY—Reported by H. Heinzer, statis- | 
tician of the produce exchange: 


—Receipts——_, {Shipments 
1930 1929 1930 1929 


Wheat, bus... 3,252,000 4, bah one 
Corn, bus.... 8000-5) Re eee ee 
Oats; bus. .3% 149; 6005251. se sy ene el en 
Barley, bus... 25,500 78,000 
Rye, bus. t 2,000 ,000 —. ,5 25m 
Clover Seed, Loa 

DABS caecenie eRe ie ee ee 1,212 
Flaxseed, bus. 376, aoa J favnloush stvgeattats tore mete 
Hay, tons Siege ORT di tea teen Mier BEBO h ath oc 
Flour, bbls... 1, 049, B50 Dative ts ye 537, 000 


OMAHA—Reported by F. P. Manchester, secretary 
of the grain aa ae 
r——— Receipts—, -——_ ipments—— 

1930 1929 1930 1929 


Wheat, bus.. 500,800 1,972,800 1,204,000 
Corn, bus.... - 709, 800 1,429,400 2,340,800 
Oats, bus. ... 0,000 802,000 1,128,000 
Barley, bus... ry 600 52,800 

Rye, bus. 7,000 65,800 9, 


PEORIA—Reported by John R. Lofgren, 
of the board of trade: 


— Receipts——_, -——Shipments— Ys 
1930 1929 1930 1929 


secretary 


Wheat, bus... 100,800 168,600 86,400 

Corn, bus.... 1,873,300 1,426,450 41, 076, 300 

Oats, bus..... ,900 414,000 

Barley, bus... 345, 200 260, 000 B 

ER V.Esy DUS re eure nte ohare ;400 saree 4,800 

Mill Feed, a a 
CONS Tr Aknd z aL8e0 36,190 52,060 50,183 

Hay, tons ... 670 210 

Flour, bbls.. 203,870 270,000 195,000 261, 300° 


PHILADELPHIA—Reported by A. B. Clemmer, sec- 
retary of the commercial echange: 


7——Receipts——_, ——Shipments——, 
930 1929 1930 < 


Wheat, bus... 1,012,199 992,881 469,331 
Corn; 2busie.- oeebe, 46/684) < ooee 
Oats, bus..... 25,932 64,2466 See ee 
Barley buss: siraeasert: AQ ALIS +s 136, 666 — 
Rye, bus. ... AAD o, Oseaty dara e ere 
Flour, bbls.. 161,814 156,241 3,752 “to, 257° 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Reported by F. W. Clark, man-_ 
ager of the merchants’ exchange: 


(age eae ——Shipmena 


1929 29. 
Wheat, bus... 1, ae 250 1,548,600 455,511 1,658,358 i 
Corn, bus.... (144/000 174 65ED ce eee 393) 
Oats, bus. ... 66, aoe 117,800 
Barley, bus... 25,0 35520 Oyo eecaean 
Rye, DUS oe. 3900 2,000i0 we Rees 


ST. LOUIS—Reported by C. B. Rader, 
the merchants’ exchange: 


r-—— Receipts——_, fe 


secretary of . 


1930 1929 0 

Wheat, bus... 1,829,800 2,902,200 1,427,200 2, 201, 600 
Corn, bus... . 2230.00 3, 351, 600 
Oats, bus.... 2,004,800 15,400 
Barley, bus... 49,600 mE yet) 
Rye, bus; 2. $;900- <5015 SNe DO SS OC eee 
Kaffir Corn, 

buss selves 100,800 158,400 
Hay, tons ... 8,040 5,280 2,724 
Flour, bbls.. 555,050 570,410 454, B70 440,490 


SAN FRANCISCO—Reborted by James J Sullivan, — ; 
chief inspector of the chamber of commerce: 
PPE eno pT. ———Shipments aaa 


1930 1929 Rog 1929 
Wheat ,tons.. 7,302 9,00 : an «2 sie 
Corn, tons 23896 253082) celceushecne Bosct 
Oats, tons ... 898 LSESAvce. Seton aia 
Barley, tons.. 22,312 L277 5Si rere 10,372 
Beans, sacks. 56,388 10,239) .\.c cue ee ee 
Hay, tons ... 2,706 A; 20D. irene ©) 


SUPERIOR—Reported by J. W. Conner, ; 
the grain and warehouse commission: 
PTT are 7 Ghipmen ae 3 


secretary ofa 


1930 1929 1930 1929 : 
Wheat, bus 2, ety, 693 2,788,689 778,308 1,506,022 — 
Corn, bus. 12/48 10,196 © 6.0 ; 
Oats, bus.. 49,859 28,815 120,255 30,614 
Barley, bus 53,893 109,682 75,000 220,00 
Rye, bus. 22% 22,660 225,569 57,493 198,887 
Flaxseed, bus. 4,925 22'458 22,063) 2320 isis 


TOLEDO—Reported by W. A. Boardman, secretary 
of the produce exchance: 


—Receipts——_, -——_Shipmen: nts—— \ 
1930 1929 193 192 
Wheat, bus 470,000 724,000 688, 000 
orn, bus 110,000 30,0 
Oats, bus. ... 542,000 f 
Barley, bus... 4,000 6,000 
Rye, bus. ... 23000. ee eee 
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HAY, 


STRAW AND FEED 


mixtures in most sections have been about 
the same to date this season as for the cor- 
responding period last year but Alfalfa and Prairie 


; My misses of Timothy and Timothy-Clover 


| ve have moved somewhat more slowly particu- 


\2 


+ 


~ culture. 


larly in the heavier producing areas, according to 
Beauarterly review of the hay trade issued this 
_ month by the United States Department of Agri- 
Total hay receipts at the leading domestic 


Fy markets from ‘July 1 through February this year 


a ae 
Sal 


> 


Ce name eee inp Bot cae 


Tete 


' Truck movement to other markets, 


totaled nearly 20 per cent less than the same period 
last year. 


~ Exports and imports of all classes of hay have 
_ been relatively small this season. 
the quarter up to April 1, averaged well below 


Prices during 


those of a year ago, reflecting the lower prices of 


_ other feeds and the slack demand for dairy hays. 


A demand somewhat below normal, particularly 
from dairy interests, and the generally lower qual- 
ity of the offerings account largely for the smaller 
marketings this year. 

Around 75 per cent of the marketable surplus of 
Timothy had been shipped out to the middle of 
March, according to shippers’ reports, compared 


with a little over 70 per cent marketed to the cor- 


responding date last season. Since supplies of this 
class of hay were about the same in 1929 as in 1928 
the amount available for market during the re- 
mainder of the season is probably slightly smaller 
than a year ago, particularly in New York, Pennsyl- 
yania, Wisconsin and Missouri. Stocks in Michi- 
gan were reported slightly larger March 1 than last 
season but practically the same as a year ago in 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. 

Alfalfa has been marketed more slowly this sea- 
-son than last but about as rapidly as in other 
recent years. About 80 per cent of the surplus had 


been shipped to the middle of March compared with 


close to 90 per cent to the same date last season. 
Marketings were smaller in practically all important 
producing states except New York and Missouri 
where about the same percentage was shipped out 
as from the previous crop. Shipments were rela- 
tively smaller in California, Colorado, Idaho and 
Nebraska. The 1929 crop of Alfalfa was practically 
the same as that of 1928 so that supplies of this 
class of hay appear somewhat larger than a year 
ago, particularly in Nebraska and on the Pacific 
Coast. Trade reports, however, indicate that the 
quality of the remaining supplies in the central 


a _ western states is generally below average. 


Less Prairie hay had been marketed to the mid- 
dle of March than during the same period last sea- 
son. Shipments have been unusually light this 

‘year from Kansas and Nebraska, reflecting the 
sharp competition from timothy hay and a gradual- 
‘ly decreasing market for prairie hay. 


TERMINAL RECEIPTS REDUCED 

Arrivals atthe principal terminal and distribut- 
ing markets have been smaller than would be in- 
‘dicated by reports of country shipments. Arrivals 
of hay at 13 of the leading markets from July 1, 
1929 through February, 1930, totaled only 41,553 
cars compared with 49,495 received at these mar- 
kets during the corresponding period of the previ- 
ous season. Receipts at Kansas City were approxi- 
mately 2,100 cars smaller than last season while 
about 1,000 cars less hay were received at Omaha, 
1,300 less at Chicago, nearly 700 less at New York 


and about 300 less at Boston. Arrivals at St. Louis 


exceeded those of the previous year by 330 cars. 
Receipts by rail at Los Angeles were only about 
- one-half as large as last season but a large propor- 
tion of the arrivals at that market are by truck. 
particularly 
those in the east, is also relatively large. 

No marked shifts in movement from producing 
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to consuming areas were reported for the quarter 
under review. Timothy has moved principally from 
New York, Pennsylvania and the east north central 
states to the more eastern and southeastern states. 
Alfalfa continued to move from the central western 
states principally to the South and Southeast. with 
a relatively large proportion going to Louisiana 
and Mississippi. Smaller amounts of alfalfa moved 
from the Central West to Wisconsin and eastern 
States because of the unsatisfactory market for 
dairy products. 

Local consumption of Alfalfa was fairly heavy in 
Arizona and New Mexico. Shipments from these 
states moved largely to Texas and Louisiana, al- 
though for a short period early in 1929 moderate 
amounts moved from Arizona to southern Cali- 
fornia. 

The increased movement to California was to 
supplement local supplies which were running low 
as a result of the prolonged drought during the 
latter part of 1929. Some hay from central Cali- 
fornia was also shipped to the southern part of that 
State. The movement of Alfalfa from California to 
east coast markets was of only moderate volume. 
More Prairie appears to have been used locally this 
year since competition from Timothy at terminals 
has reduced the market outlet for this class of hay. 


- Stockyards and army posts furnished the principal 


market for Prairie hay during the past quarter. 


HAY PRICES SHARPLY BELOW THOSE 
A YEAR AGO 


Prices of all the important market classes of hay 
at the principal markets for the quarter averaged 
sharply below those for the corresponding period 
a year ago. Alfalfa declined on an average of 
around $5 per ton for the quarter, being about $7 
per ton lower on March 15 than at the correspond- 
ing date last year while Prairie averaged around 
$2 per ton below a year ago. Timothy, on the 
other hand, advanced slightly during the quarter 
and on March 15 averaged only about $1 per ton 
below quotations for the corresponding period last 
year, although continuing somewhat below prices 
for the past several years. 

This comparative strength in Timothy was due 
to scant supplies of good quality hay and a con- 
tinued good demand for that class of hay from the 
northeastern and southern consuming areas. The 
seasonal decline in Alfalfa prices appear to have 
come earlier this year and at a time when prices in 
other years have held about steady. This decline 
in Alfalfa is largely the result of a restricted de- 
mand occasioned by low prices for dairy products 
and a generally lower quality of Alfalfa offerings. 

About the usual seasonal demand was reported 
at the middle of March although greening pastures 
and open ranges in the central and Southwestern, 
and fairly large supplies of local forage in the 
southern and southwestern states were reducing 
market inquiry. In most of the consuming areas 
in the South and Southwest local supplies of for- 
age, including soy bean and peanut hay, crab grass 
and Johnson hay, were reported generally sufficient 
to supply local requirements for that class of for- 
age until new hay becomes available. Pastures in 
these areas were also generally in good condition 
at the middle of March. Lack of moisture has re- 
duced pasturage in the Southwest, particularly in 
western Texas, New Mexico and Arizona, which 


tends to increase demand for Alfalfa in that area. 
Weather recently has been favorable for pastures 
and green feeds in California, Washington and Ore- 
gon and has restricted the demand for hay. Rela- 
tively low prices of feed grains, particularly for 
barley, together with the unsatisfactory dairy situ- 
ation, have also restricted demand for hay, especial- 
ly in the dairy. sections of the northeastern states. 

The export demand for hay was only moderately 
active during the quarter. Exports for the season 
to date have totaled only about 5,700 long tons 
compared with 8,600 long tons for the correspond- 
ing period last season and 10,200 long tons two 
years ago. About 23,600 long tons of hay were im- 
ported from July, 1929 through February, 1930, 
compared with 25,000 long tons for the correspond- 
ing period last season and 49,500 long tons two 
years ago. 

HAY ACREAGE IN 1930 LIKELY TO EQUAL 

THAT OF 1929 

Farmers’ reported crop plans this spring indicate 
that about the same acreage will be cut for hay in 
1930 as in 1929. Since 1920 the tame hay acreage 
has fluctuated within a comparatively narrow range 
and generally the increases in legume hay have 
about offset the decreases in timothy and grain hay. 
Should present intentions be carried out, and aver- 
age yields secured, the 1930 crop will be somewhat 
less than that cut in 1929 but slightly more than 
the average for the past five years. 

Somewhat smaller hay acreage is planned in the 
New England and North Central States. These 
areas produce principally Timothy and Timothy- 
Clover Mixed hays. On the other hand, the South- 
ern States which grow largely annual legumes and 
the Western States which grow principally Alfalfa 
and Prairie hay intend to cut a larger acreage than 
last year. 


A GROWING FEED MARKET 
By W. B. CARLETON 

Feed dealers in southern Indiana are coming 
into their own more and more with many of the 
farmers engaging in the chicken raising business. 
There never was a time when poultry feed was in 
better demand than it has been this winter and 
feed dealers say that with the raising of more 
chickens this promises-to become one of the lead- 
ing industries among the southern Indiana and cen- 
tral Indiana farmers. Thus the farm problem prom- 
ises to solve itself in a measure, and it is expected 
that one will hear less and less of the worries of 
the farmers, especially Indiana farmers. 

The writer lives in a farming community and 
being the editor and publisher of a country news- 
paper comes in contact with farmers every day 
and is in position to study their wants and handi- 
caps. He has been agreeably surprised during 
the past few years in seeing many farmers who 
had been “up against it,” so to speak, pull out from 
under the load and who now seem on the road to 
prosperity. This is all due to the fact that these 
farmers are paying less attention to the growing of 
crops and more to the raising of poultry. 

That southern Indiana is destined to become a 
great poultry center in time is the opinion of many 
farmers and feed dealers to whom the writer has 
talked during the past year or two. 

In many of the southern Indiana counties, not- 
ably Warrick, Spencer, Dubois, Perry, Crawford and 
Harrison, there is a great deal of poor land. Take 
Warrick County, for example, with its 10 town- 
ships. Of these 10 townships, six of them have been 
receiving state aid for the past several years in 
order to maintain their school systems. If it were 
not for this state aid, it is said that schools could 
not exist. This indicates there is something wrong 
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with the land. That is the trouble. Much of the 
land is poor and farmers for years have tried to 
eke out an existence on it and have made only a 
poor living. In fact during the past few years 
quite a few farmers in that county have given up 
the fight and have moved away from these poor 
farms. Now there seems to be a movement back to 
the farms. The man who abandoned the farms and 
moved to the towns and cities soon found that city 
life too had its worries. Men who had been ac- 
customed to farming all their lives soon realized 
when once in the city that only the fittest survive 
and that unless one is skilled well in some good 
trade, he has a hard time making ends meet. 

Poultry farms are springing up on all sides. The 
average man finds that on a small farm, if he will 
devote all his time to the raising of poultry, espe- 
cially chickens, that he will be able to more than 
keep the proverbial wolf from the door; in fact he 
can have a little spare cash at the end of the 
year. Feed dealers and grain dealers have en- 
couraged the farmers in this move. 

Hog raising in southern Indiana also is being 
conducted on a larger scale each year and feed 
manufacturers and dealers say this also has cre- 
ated a better demand for feeds. Many of the small- 
er farmers are growing less corn and wheat and 
raising more hogs. In many of the smaller towns 
there now are men engaged in the feed business, 
where a few years ago about the only place one 
could buy feed was at the small flour mill. Con- 
ditions have changed rapidly and the change has 
been for the better. 

Southern Indiana feed men have not been able 
in the past to conduct their business altogether on 
the cash basis. There was a reason for this. For 
years credit was the rule in all lines of business. 
The farmers had made it a rule to buy what they 
wanted from the local mill or feed man and pay 
him after the crops were gathered. But there came 
a time when farmers were not able to do this. 
After one or two crop failures, and this has hap- 
pened many times, farmers soon found they could 
not pay their bills when due, or even after they 
had gathered their crops. They did not have the 
money. But with more of the farmers turning to 
hogs and chickens they have’ more ready cash at 
the end of the year. This is a certain game. 
They know they can sell their hogs and chickens 
and for these they receive the cash and because of 
this it is not necessary to ask credit from the 


feed man. They walk in, buy the feed and plank 
down the money. This is better for everybody 
concerned. The writer has interviewed a number 
feed men recently and they have told him that 


more and more they are getting their business on 
a cash basis and that the time is fast coming 
when all farmers will “get the habit” and pay their 
way as they go. 


PAPER PLANT IN ARGENTINA TO 
UTILIZE WHEAT STRAW 


A plant for the manufacture of paper—using 


wheat and linseed straws as a raw material—which™ 


has been under consideration for some time, will 
be erected near Rosario, Argentina, in the near 
future, according to a report from Consul Raymond 
Davis, made public this month by the Department 
of Commerce. 

The new company, which will be known as the 
Celulosa Argentina, will have a fixed capital of 
1,500,000 paper pesos (approximately $636,750). 
The site of the plant is in Juan Ortiz, about 12 kilo- 
meters distant from Rosario, on the railway line 
between that city and Santa Fe. 


Pesos 1,200,000 ($509,400) have been, or will 


shortly be, spent in machinery and construction. ~ 


One building is already completed, and three others 
are expected to be finished before November, 1930. 

The local trade believes that no attempt will be 
made to manufacture news-print at this plant, inas- 
much as this class of paper enters Argentina free 
of. duty and at a cost that it would be impossible 
for the local industry to meet. 

“Papel de obras,’ which is extensively used as 
a book and writing paper and which does enjoy 
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tariff protection, as well as wrapping, wall, and 
other papers will be manufactured at the new plant. 
The mill’s initial output will be 8,000 metric tons 
annually. 


MINERALS WITH MASH 

The shell-package which holds the egg yolk and 
white is of extreme importance these days when 
eggs travel so far to market. Feed to develop the 
proper shell texture is as important as that for 
making the correct proportion of yolks and white. 
Hatchery eggs, too, must have strong shells be- 
cause they allow less evaporation and can be held 
longer. Thus it is important that breeding hens 
have an ample supply of minerals and shell-form- 
ing material. 

Three sources of minerals, in addition to those 
contained in the regular ration, are all that are 
required by the usual flock—bone, salt and either 
oyster shell or high grade limestone. Bone may 
form from 2 to 4 per cent of the mash, salt one- 
half to 1 per cent, while oyster shells or limestone 
are to be kept available in hoppers at all times. 
Simple and cheap but effective commercial mix- 
tures are on the market for those who want assur- 
ance of a uniform supply, and a saving in labor. 


‘CHILTON AIDE TO MILNOR 
M. Chilton, manager of the Checkerboard Hle- 
vator Company, subsidiary of the Ralston Purina 
Company, St. Louis, Mo., has accepted the appoint- 


J. M. CHILTON 


ment as assistant general manager of the Grain 
Stabilization Corporation, He has taken up his 
duties in Chicago as aide to George S. Milnor, gen- 
eral manager of the corporation. 

Before joining the Checkerboard company, Mr. 
Chilton was associated with the Marshall Hall 
Grain Company, St. Louis, and previously with 
Hall-Baker.Grain Company of Kansas City. He is 
considered one of the best merchandisers of wheat 
in the country and has many friends among the 
flour and feed millers. 

Before entering the commercial grain trade, Mr. 
Chilton was associated with the Department of Ag- 
riculture’s grain inspection department. He is a 
director of the Merchants Exchange of St. Louis. 


OAT FEED STUDIED 

Oat feed, a by-product of the manufacture of oat- 
meal, consisting of re-ground oat hulls, oat shorts 
and oat middlings obtained in the first hulling of 
oats, has a feeding value 70 per cent that of wheat 
bran when fed to dairy cows in amounts not to 
exceed one-fourth of the grain ration, according to 
the results of four feéding trials conducted at Madi- 
son, Wis, 

Due to its high fiber and low protein content oat 
feed in the dairy ration necessitates a larger amount 
of high protein concentrate in the grain ration 
than when wheat bran is used. After the expense 
of this protein supplement is included the records 


Forty-Eighth Year 


indicate a value for the oat feed of approximately a 
70 per cent that of bran. i 
Where oat feed has been fed to the extent of 


was found to be worth from 40 to 50 per cent as 
much as corn or hominy feed. When fed at the 
lower levels for all three classes of livestock, oat 
feed has at times exceeded 50 per cent of the value 
of corn or hominy feed. In a number of instances, — 
especially with pigs and steers, small amounts of 
oat feed have slightly increased the gains over 
those of the control lots, due apparently to the | 
large consumption of feed which seemed to be a 
stipulated by small amounts, (10 to 15 per cent) — 
of oat feed in the mixture. 


ERGOSTEROL IN YEAST ies 
While no one has been able to find just what is 
the nature of the vitamin D, it is now agreed upon 
by investigators that the carrier of vitamin D isan 
ergosterol. _ y 
Yeasts and molds have been found to be particu. 
larly rich in this important substance, and readily 
yield to the big blue light’s ray. , 
All ordinary foodstuffs and feedstuffs carry such ‘ 
a limited amount of ergosterol that it is impossible 
for animals or man to consume quantities that will 
be injurious, It is only with rare compounds con- 
cocted in the chemist’s laboratory that there is | 
danger in feeding. \ These rare ergosterol com- i 
pounds are exceedingly potent when irradiated, be 
ing 75,000 times more effective than cod liver oil 
as a source of the fourth vitamin. There is a 
much vitamin D in an ounce of rayed ergosterol | 
as there is in about three and a half tons of oe 
iver oil. 


“LIME BALANCE” FOR COWS 

Milk with four to eight times more of the health- 
giving vitamin D than is in normal milk, has been 
produced by cows fed a ration containing 200 grams 
of irradiated yeast daily. ; 

“The enrichment of milk in vitamin D has prac- 
tical importance,” says a Wisconsin University — 
official, “as invalids and persons suffering from soft 
bone disorders have a need for such potent milk,” 

The discovery of vitalizing milk by the simple 
method of feeding irradiated rations was a by-prod-— 
uct of an unsuccessful effort to make dairy cows 
maintain their “lime balance” with irradiated grains — 
or roughages. Dairy cows, tests proved, are not 
able to assimilate enough lime from sources other _ 
than green pastures, to maintain their bodies as, 7 
well as the requirements of a 40-pound daily milk © 
flow. 

When the irradiated yeast was fed in an effort 
to replace natural green roughage, the vitamin Diy 
showed up in the milk but not in the body of ks 
animal producing it. 
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MOUNTAIN FEED EXPERIMENTS 

At Fort Collins, Colo., the state experiment sta- _ 
tion feed experts have been testing various ins 
gredients and methods for fattening lambs. H, ke, : 
Maynard reports that barley fed with Alfalfa hay 4 
produced lighter gains and less finish than corn. ti 

In this test, Trebi barley showed 83.4 per cent of — 
corn’s value while Coast (California feed) barley E 
showed only 73.4 per cent of the corn value when 
fed with hay. Whole barley and steam-rolled barley 
produced about the same results. Y 

Cottonseed meal increased the gain but also in- 
creased the cost of unit gain. It proved economical 
when fed in rations containing corn fodder, corn 
silage, beet molasses or wet beet pulp. Corn silage ~ 
had 34.9 per cent the feeding value of cut corn — 
fodder, pound for pound. An average of three years” j 
shows corn silage worth 38 per cent the value of 
cut corn fodder, pound for pound. 

Two rations were outstanding in gains produced: 
(1) The ration including wet beet pulp and (2) the 
self-fed mixture of ground feeds and beet molasses. | 
Lambs in these two lots were finished and went to 
market three weeks sooner than the rest. x 
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Balanced Rations for the Rocky Mountain Trade Come 
From Plant With Several Non-Standard Mechanical Features 


ERE not the own- 
W:: of the Lees: 
Hord Grain Com- 


pany of Nebraska cattle 
feeders as well as grain 
men they might never 
have seen the advisability 
of adding to their business 
‘the modern feed mill 
| that it now maintains at 
Columbus, Neb. But 10 
years ago the mill was 
| built to join the Columbus 
elevator owned by the 
company and since then 
its ground feeds have been 
shipped for sale all over 
the western corn belt and 
~ eastern mountain region. 
_ Headquarters for the com- 
_ pany are at Grand Island. 
_ The elevator and the mill 
_at Columbus are a branch 
as likewise is another 
large elevator at Aurora 
and a plant for milling 
and kiln-drying corn, located at Schuyler, Neb. 
_ When the mill at Columbus was established no 
{ expense was spared to make it one of the best of 
its size to be found anywhere. .So completely is 
it equipped that two men can do as much as a 
dozen could do in a mill without such equipment. 
Practically every operation is automatic, so that 
G. Olsen and C. L. Keck, the mill men, have but 
little else to do than turn switches and pull levers. 
BB. C. Gammel, manager for the Hord Company at 
Columbus, can operate the plant, elevator and mill 
- combined, if need be, without a great amount of 
worry. The elevator has capacity for 250,000 
bushels; when necessary, grain is drawn by con- 
_veyor spouts directly out of the elevator and 

_ poured into the hoppers of the mill adjoining. 
“What the market didn’t supply in the way of 
equipment, we went ahead and built,’ said Mr. 
Olsen, who has been in the Hord employ for the 
past 12 years. And he pointed to the automatic 
; scale that in ordinary mills becomes stationary, 
bolted to the ceiling. But in this case, the scale is 
‘ portable from bin to bin, for it rolls along steel 
tracks. The trackage was built by the men to Mr. 
Gammel’s order; the track was first, suggested by 

- Mr, Olsen himself. miei =i 

Common barn-door track and rollers were pur- 
J chased from the hardware store and the men did 
_ the rest. Now the sacker can be used underneath 
any one of four bins while another scale sacker, 
resting on rollers on the floor, is portable in the 
regular way. With the track sacker, Olsen says 
_ that they can sack 300 bags an hour while with 
_ the regular sacker the speed is 400 to 500 bags. 


E. C. GAMMEL, MANAGER OF HORD PLANT 
WITH J. FRISCHOLZ, ASSISTANT 


By GEORGE R. HARRISON 


The plain sacker was made by Mr. Olsen for using 
with one particular bin. The spout is swiveled to 
the bin and down at the end of the spout is.a lever 
to open and close the slide over the.end of .the 
spout, and a boot to steer the feed into the sack. 
The sacker is on legs for moving about the circle 
for convenience. 

Because the mill is so well equipped and there- 
fore able to deliver the farmer his load of ground 
feed in double-quick time, a big local business has 


CEREAL CUTTER IN HORD PLANT 


been built up. But greater by far is the business 
that reaches the Rocky Mountains. And to facili- 
tate carloadings to the West, filled bags are scooted 
out of the second story of the mill directly through 
the box car doors. The chutes are downward and 
outward curving devices with mouths opening at 
the building’s outside and facing the open doors 
of the cars on track. Only a small extension is 
necessary to complete the route across the gap and 
then the momentum of the sacks in their down- 
ward flight split the bags one by one into the car 
as fast as any one man can stack them up where 
they belong. 

Through most of the year the Hord mill is ex- 
tremely busy. A little quietness is noticed in the 
spring, Mr. Gammel said, but a little later things 
begin to hum, for the new feeding season all over 
the great region where livestock is the main in- 
dustry. The Hord company itself owns cattle. 

Another feature of the mill is the cereal cutter, 
made by the S. Howes Company, Inc., Silver Creek, 
N. Y., which enables the Hord company to special- 
ize in steel-cut corn granulated in four sizes. Corn 
for this process is obtained from the kiln-drying 
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plant at Schuyler, the first 
good-sized town eastward 
along the Union Pacific 
Railroad. A corn separator 
puts each size of cutting 
into its its separate bin 
and then when needed for 
the trade it is drawn down, 
weighed, and sacked for 
shipment. No. piece of 
metal can pass into and 
ruin any of the MHord 
mills, for there are the 
magnets to snatch out the 
steel, located ahead of the 
cereal cutter, the Allis 
Chalmers Roller Mill that 
grinds 100 sacks an hour, 
or the attrition mill that 
can turn out a 40-bushel 
load of ground feed in 10 
minutes. 

Olsen notes how the 
attrition mill is reversed 
in its motion every day 
merely by a _ different 
placement fo the electric switch, making the wear 
even. 

The feed mill needed a car puller the same as the 
elevator and Manager Gammel made the installa- 
tion. This puller is inside the mill, and by a pulley 
arrangement on the outside, it can spot as many as 
10 or 15 cars at a time. Of course, this, like the rest 
of the equipment is electrically operated, each unit 
having its individual motor, or two of them, as the 
requirements happen to be. The attrition mill is 
operated by two electric motors of 50 horsepower 
each. 


At Grand 
Islarid, Neb., 
thousands of 
ENE Seest grees 
Cat tle srasrie 
thriving on 
Hord feeds. 

This ground 
ration is fa- 
vored by near- 
ly all of the 
successful 
feeders in Ne- 
braska and 
other western states, 
market for Hord mill 
ucts is an extensive 
Hogs and poultry are on the 
list, and especially is the 
mash for poultry held in high 
favor. Mr. Gammel showed 
by his invoices how this mash 
is going into a good many 
states. 

The Hord mill at Columbus 


so the 
prod- 
one. 


was an after thought to the yy 7% 
grain elevator, due to the fact : > tes 
that only in more _ recent , a 
years have livestock men : 


generally discovered the vir- 


tue in ground rations. OLSEN’S SCALE- 


TRACK SETUP 
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SWEET FEED TRIAL BY U.S. 

In feeding trials with dairy cows on advanced 
registry test at the Beltsville (Md.) Experiment 
Farm of the Bureau of Dairy Industry, cane mo- 
lasses fed at the rate 1.1 pound per cow per day 
to replace the same quantity of hominy feed in 
the ration proved slightly less valuable, pound 
for pound, for milk production than the latter feed. 
It was found also to be uneconomical for supple- 
menting rations already satisfactory from the 
standpoint of feeds and feed nutrients. 

However, cane molasses has some value as an 
appetizer for very high producing cows on test and 
for mixing with unpalatable concentrates and rough- 
ages to obtain a greater consumption of these feeds, 
according to the bureau. 


MOSS AND CANE FOR FEED 

A special process of drying bagasse flour, by- 
product of sugar cane crushing plants, has been 
developed in the Philippine Islands, and the de- 
hydrolized product is said to make a good base 
for certain stock feeds. Bagasse is used extensively 
in the Southern States for the manufacture of 
composition flooring and other products, and it is 
thought that the Philippine process plan may be 
given a trial there in the near future. 

Another feed development gaining headway in 
the South is the utilization of tree moss for rough- 
age. When cut at the right season, and ground 
to the consistency of coarse meal, the moss is 
reported to be valuable because of its palatability 
and nutritional content. 


FEED MARKET FIRM 

Commercial feed stuff prices continued upward at 
the larger distributing marketings during the week 
ending April 9, with active demand for feed for 
current needs, according to the weekly feed market 
review of the United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. Inquiry for deferred deliveries was less 
active than for immediate shipment. Supplies in 
mixed feed manufacturers’ and in interior country 
dealers’ hands, prior to the recent advance, were 
apparently very small and the increased consumer 
demand at the close of March forced these interests 
into the market to replenish their supplies. Wheat 
millfeeds were $1 to $3.50 per ton higher than the 
week previous. Fair inquiry for the small offerings 
of linseed meal advanced prices $1 to $450 per ton 
at central western markets, but prices held about 
unchanged at western cities. Cottonseed meal was 
unchanged to $1.50 higher with prices in the South- 
east advancing relatively more than in the South- 
west, reflecting the smaller mill stocks and good 
demand from eastern interests for southeastern 
cottonseed meal. Corn by-product feeds, gluten™feed, 
and meal and hominy feed were higher. Alfalfa 
meal also advanced. 

The sharply higher feed prices during the three 
weeks ending April 9 tended to develop considerable 
interest in the pasture and hay situation. Pasturage 
conditions about this time last year were unusually 
good and so far this year do not appear much 
different. Pastures are much better on the Pacific 
Coast than last year and ranges are generally good 
in the Intermountain states, Pastures and meadows 
have done well in the central western states, al- 
though the recent dry weather has reduced their 
carrying capacity. In the Eastern States conditions 
are generally favorable. 

Hay supplies appeared slightly larger than a year 
ago. Marketing of Timothy and Timothy-Clover 
mixtures in most sections have totaled about the 
same to date this season as for the corresponding 
period last year but Alfalfa and Prairie hays have 
moved somewhat more slowly, particularly in the 
heavier producing areas. Totals hay receipts at the 
leading domestic markets since July 1 haye been 
considerably less than during the same period last 
year. Exports and imports of all classes of hay have 
been relatively small so far this season. Prices have 
averaged below those a year ago, affected princi- 
pally by the slack demand for dairy hays and the 
generally lower quality of the offerings. 

Production of offal as indicated by flour produc- 
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tion at the principal milling centers continues of 
seasonally good volume but demand for wheat feeds 
for immediate shipment appears greater than offer- 
ings. Prices of bran at the principal distributing 
markets were $1 to $2.50 higher, standard middlings 
and brown shorts $3.25. higher, and flour middlings 
50 cents to $3.50 higher. This being the spring 
pig season, manufacturers of balanced hog feeds 
in the central western markets reported an active 
demand. Poultry feeds were in moderate request 
at most markets but dairy rations are comparatively 
slow sale. Active demand prevailed in the North- 
west for bran and middlings for immediate ship- 
ment but inquiries for deferred deliveries were 
relatively quiet. Even feed for prompt delivery at 
Minneapolis was available at some discount under 
immediate with April deliveries available at 75 
cents under and May $1.50 under the immediate 
price. Inquiry was slackening at Chicago with the 
recent decline in grain prices. The situation at 
Buffalo. was unusually strong with light offerings 
in urgent demand, especially for bran. Offerings 
were confined almost entirely to resellers as mills 
were sold up and out of the market for the month 
and were reported about two to three weeks behind 
on shipping instructions. Central western markets 
were also firm with continued active demand for 
offerings for immediate shipment which were light 
and firmly held. However, demand was showing 
signs of strengthening at the higher prices. Dry 
weather over the Southwest has retarded pastures 
somewhat and green feed and has stimulated de- 
mand for commercial feedstuffs. Bran and shorts 
were offered for deferred shipment at discounts of 
$1 to $2 under spot prices, but interest was very 
light. Interest for future shipment was also slack 
at Omaha. Western markets were slightly higher 
with the strength in outside markets largely re- 
sponsible for the upturn rather than any material 
increase in local demand. Cheap feed barley was 
selling at $8 to $10 under wheat mill feed prices 
at interior points which has retarded consumer in- 
quiry for mill feeds. Pasturage was deteriorating 
somewhat in local areas of California. Moderate re- 
ceipts were in strong demand at Los Angeles and 
prices advanced slightly. 

Considerable interest has developed regarding the 
importation of Argentine bran in the United States, 
Official export data indicate that 298 tons were 
received at New York in January and 1,394 tons in 
February while 1,001 tons were received at Boston 
during February. Official data on imports during 
March will not be available until the latter part of 
this month but trade reports indicate that from 
January through March about 20,000 tons were re- 
ceived at New York and 20,000 tons at other At- 
lantic seaboard ports. About 5,000 tons have been 
received already at New York and 15,000 tons are 
reported sold for April, May, and June delivery. 
The quality of the bran is reported relatively high 
in protein and fats while the middlings are some- 
what coarse. Out of the 20,000 tons received at 
other Atlantic seaboard ports, according to trade 
reports, slightly over 2,500 short tons have arrived 
at Boston. Three more ships are due to arrive 
in April with about 1,500 tons and possibly three 
more in May and June with about 1,700 short tons. 
Although definite information does not appear to be 
available at Philadelphia, considerable offal has 
been sold. About 4,000 to 5,000 tons are reported 
to have been worked on the Pacific Coast for arrival 
during April and May, of which about 2,000 tons 
were destined for San Francisco. Most of this 
feed was sold for March to June shipment. 

Linseed meal prices advanced relatively more 
than other important concentrates being $1 to $4.50 
higher. This advance was confined almost entirely 
to the central western markets as prices were un- 
changed at Denver, Los Angeles, and San Francisco. 
The market was strong to higher at Minneapolis 
with offerings extremely light. Interest beyond 
immediate shipment was dull due to the small 
available supplies of flax seed, but the Chicago 
market was reported offering for the last half 
of April shipment at $53, or $2 under spot. The 
situation was firm at Buffalo with fair scattered 
demand for the moderate offerings by mills and 


experiment at State College, Pa., with P. S. Wik 


resellers. Thirty-four per cent Canadian linse 
meal was offered at Boston for prompt shipme 
at $50, but domestic meal on the same basis y S 
quoted at $54.25 per ton. Minneapolis mills were 
reported offering linseed meal at Kansas City ; 
$61.30 but resellers were offering this feed at $59.30 
per ton. Demand was reported light and only for 
occasional small lots. ¥ 
Cottonseed meal prices were unchanged to $1.50 — 
per ton higher. Small mill stocks and active de- 
mand from eastern feed and fertilizer interests — 
advanced prices in the Southeast relatively more 
than prices have advanced in the Southwest. Gluten | 
feed and meal prices advanced $1 per ton at most — 
markets but hominy feed was $1 to $4.50 per ton 
higher. The gluten situation was strong with good 
demand for the fair offerings. Wet process corn 
grindings during March were the smallest for that — 
month since 1925 and totaled only 6,065,453 bushels. 
Hominy feed was also very firm with moderate — 
demand for the light offerings. Mills were reported 
sold up and out of the market and about a week 
behind on shipments. The recent advance in corn 
prices is partly responsible for this firm situation, 
Alfalfa meal prices advanced, influenced by the gen- 
eral strength in the feed situation and the higher al- 
falfa hay prices. However, demand has improve d 
slightly, Prices were sharply higher at Los Angeles . 
as a result of the scarcity of hay of grinding type. q 
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DRIED MILK IN PENN TEST 


A total of 23 calves were used in a year-long feed 


liams and S. J. Bedschel directing the work to ob- 
tain data on the value of skim milk powder. } 

The results bore out previous tests which indi 
cated that calves can be raised “very successfully” 
on a dry ration containing skim milk powder, begin- | 
ning at four to six weeks of age. The average daily g 
gain was only slightly less than normal. The skim dq 
milk powder was discontinued at about four months ay 
of age. The maximum amount of skim milk powder 
used in the dry ration was 35. per cent. Twenty per 
cent of ground oats, 10 per cent of wheat bran, and 
5 per cent of soluble blood flour were used, with | 
the remainder of the ration made up of Yellow 
corn. The latter was increased as the skim milk 
powder was reduced. 


THE CLOVER HAYS 
The history, botanical description, growth habits, 
ete., of various Clover hays are set forth concisely — 4 
in.a publication now being distributed by the On- 
tario Department of Agriculture. Taking up com- 
mon Red Clover first, attention is called to the 
fact that this plant, now so great a factor in the 
North American hay trade, is an ‘immigrant 
roughage.” ; : 
Red Clover is a native of Europe, northe ft 
Africa, Siberia, and south-western Asia. The his-_ 
tory of its cultivation is much older than that of 
any of the grasses. There are records of its use as 
a cultivated plant at least two thousand years old. 
Red Clover is mainly a biennial, a few plants being 
short-lived perennials. It has deep branching tap 3 : 
roots, which enables it to withstand drought and 
which have an excellent mechanical effect on the 
soil. The inflorescence is in the form of a dense 
head, which is, when fully grown, nearly an inchin _ 
diameter, and may be bright red, or purple, in 
color. The flowers are cross-fertilized chiefly — 
through the agency of bumble bees. - The stems — 
grow erect and vary much in height. The leaflets, — p 
which are larger than those of Alsike or White 
Clover, have distinct V-shaped white markings. __ 
In the year in which it is seeded, Red Clover 
produces little more than its root system and suffi- 
cient growth to protect itself over winter. In the 
second season, it reaches the hay condition from — 
10 days to two weeks earlier than Timothy and 
usually produces a good second growth after being " 
cut for hay. Red Clover is adapted to growing on — 
various types of soil, the most suitable soils being 
well-drained clay loams with a fair amount of lime 
and plenty of humus. Red Clover does not grow | 
successfully on poor or water-logged soils. An open 
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subsoil is almost as necessary for successfully 
| growing Red Clover as is the required surface soil. 


Red Clover seed is about one-sixteenth of an. 


inch long and varies in color from a yellow to a 

| dark violet or purple. The presence of deadish 

| brown shrunken seeds indicates immature seed and 

; seed of low vitality. Seed is usually obtained from 

_ the second crop, which is cut when the heads turn 

brown and when the stems are drying up. The 

legal weight is 60 pounds per measured bushel. It 

7 may be successfully sown in the spring with a 

nurse crop of barley or other cereal grain. Good 

_ yesults are also obtained by seeding Red Clover on 

| Winter wheat in the early spring on a fresh fall of 

_ snow, About 10 to 12 pounds of seed is sown per 

acre when this clover is not sown in combination 
_ with grasses or other Clovers. 

Red Clover is one of the most important fodder 
plants grown. It has a high feeding value, especi- 
4 ally for young growing animals and milk cows. It 
is one of the best improvers of the mechanical con- 

dition of the soil and is highly valuable as a green 
5 be manuring crop. Besides its use for hay and pasture 
and as a green manure, it is also grown for soiling 
a purposes and as a silage crop. Red Clover should 
. be cut for hay when just past full bloom and when 
z ‘the heads are beginning to turn brown. The leaves 
are the most valuable part of the hay crop and the 
i. method of curing adopted should insure the saving 
_ of the highest percentage possible of this part of 
# the plant. Red Clover is sometimes pastured the 
first autumn, but care should be taken that it is not 
_ pastured too closely, or too late in the season. 
Mammoth Red is an important strain of Red 
Clover. It is larger, coarser, and several days later 
in maturing than common Red Clover. Unlike 
common Red Clover, it only produces one good cut- 

r ting of hay in a season. 

A SWEDISH HAY 

&  Alsike Clover, according to the department, was 


' first cultivated in Sweden about 160 years ago, and 
PY takes its name from a parish in that country. In 
the last 60 years, it has been extensively grown 
throughout Europe. In Canada, its growth is largely 
. confined to the eastern provinces and chiefly to 


Ontario. The city of Toronto is one of the principal ~ 


Pr Alsike Clover seed markets of the world. 

€ _Alsike is a perennial which, on good soils, fre- 
x ‘quently lasts from four to six years. Its root sys- 
_ tem is less deep and more branching than that of 
Red Clover. The heads are smaller and grow on 
longer stalks than those of Red Clover. In color 
they vary from a white to a pinkish rose. The 
flowers are cross-fertilized chiefly through the 
agency of honey and bumble bees. The stems, 
which are smooth, grow erect and usually do not 
reach a height greater than two feet. The leaflets 
are smooth, and are shorter and comparatively 
broader than those of Red Clover. They have no 
Y-shaped white markings. Alsike commences 
_ growth later in the spring than Red Clover. It 
blossoms later than this clover and does not reach 
the hay condition until just before Timothy. Alsike 
produces less second growth than Red Clover. 

The most suitable soils for Alsike are moist clay 
and clay loams, although it gives good results on 
‘other types of soil where there is a good moisture 
supply. Alsike may be successfully grown on soils 
which are too wet for Red Clover. 

Alsike seed is about one-half the size of Red 
Clover and is heart shaped. It varies in color from 
a light green to almost a black. The seed is ob- 
tained from the first crop, which is often pastured 
for a time in the spring. Plants should be cut for 
seed when the heads have turned brown. The seed 
shells easily and, to prevent loss, the plants are 
often cut in the early morning ~when they are wet 
with dew. The legal weight per measured bushel 
is 60 pounds. Alsike may be successfully sown in 
the spring of the year with a nurse crop of barley 
or other cereal grain. Good results are also ob- 
tained when it is sown on winter wheat in the 
early spring on a fresh fall of snow. About six 
pounds of seed is sown per_acre when this clover is 
not sown in combination with Brassed or other 
clovers. 

In total value, Alsike is not the equal of Red 
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Clover. It, however, surpasses this clover in being 
more perennial in character, in being a better pas- 
ture clover under most conditions, and in being a 
better hay plant on soils too wet to successfully 
grow Red Clover. It should be cut for hay when 
the plants are in full bloom or a small percentage 
of the heads have turned brown. It remains green 
and succulent longer than Common Red and is not 
injured as much when cut over-ripe for hay as is 
this clover. Alsike seldom produces more than 
one crop of hay in a season. The hay is cut and 
cured in the same manner as Red Clover. Alsike 
is a valuable clover in permanent pasture mixtures, 
especially on low land. It is one of the most 
valuable of honey plants. There is less variation 
in the individual plants of Alsike than is found in 
Common Red and there are no commercially recog- 
nized varieties or strains. 


TO RELEASE FEED FACTS 

The ninth annual Livestock Day at the Ohio Ex- 
periment Station in Wooster will be held on Fri- 
day, April 25. Among the experiments to be ex- 
plained then are two determining the value of bulk 
molasses and palmo midds in rations for fattening 
cattle. 

Under the direction of Paul Gerlaugh, chief of 
the department of animal industry, 100 steer calves, 
divided into five lots, are on an experiment to test 
the value of bulk molasses in the ration for fatten- 
ing cattle. All five lots receive the same amount of 
protein supplement, silage, and hay. Lot 1 receives 
a full feed of shelled corn. Each calf in the second 
lot receives the same ration except that two pounds 
of bulk cane molasses are substituted for two 
pounds of shelled corn. Each calf in Lot 3 re- 
ceives two pounds of bulk molasses and as much 
shelled corn in addition as it will clean up. The 
calves in Lot 4 enjoy the privilege of obtaining bulk 
cane molasses at will. In addition they are fed as 
much shelled corn as they want. Two pounds of 
beet molasses are fed to each calf in Lot 5 in addi- 
tion to a full feed of corn. This test started on 
December 10, 1929. 5 

Two lots of home-grown black calves are testing 
the value of palmo midds as a substitute for one- 
third of the shelled corn in the ration. This test 
started on December 5, with one lot receiving a 
full feed of shelled corn in addition to portein 
Supplement, silage, and hay. The second lot is 
full-fed a mixture of two parts shelled corn and 
one part palmo midds, in addition to an amount of 
protein supplement, silage, and hay similar to that 
fed the first lot. The calves on both tests will be 
shown, their results discussed, and a market ap- 
praisal given them on Livestock Day. 

In addition to the above tests, the results of those 
with about 20 lots of pigs, nearly marketable, will 
be discussed. 


FEED DEALERS’ DAY: APRIL 17 

The Ohio Experiment Station announces a special 
day for feed merchants to be held at Wooster 
on Thursday, April 17. This day is planned for 
the purpose of familiarizing feed merchants with 
some of the recent developments concerning feeds 
and rations. The program will start at the dairy 
barn at 9:30 in the morning and continue until 
noon when lunch will be served on the grounds. 
The afternoon program will be concluded about 
S00; 

Rations play an important part in determining 
the profitableness of putting on gains, filling the 
milk pail. or the egg basket. The feed merchant 
has an important part in making the most efficient 
feeds available to the community. New feeds are 
continually coming on the market and new com- 
binations of feeds are being developed. Some of 
these new feeds and combinations are being tested 
at the experiment station now and the results to 
date will be reported on Feed Merchants’ Day. 

The Departments of Animal Industry and Dairy 
Industry are co-operating toward making the day’s 
program of as great service as possible. Groups 
of laying hens, dairy cows, hogs and beef cattle 
that are on test will be shown in the morning 
and the progress of the experiments explained. The 
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afternoon will be given over to a discussion of 
results obtained in previous tests that will be of 
interest to feed merchants located in the Ohio 
territory. 


PLANT FOOD RATIOS 

Elevator operators handling commercial fertilizers 
as a sideline will find a round or two of sales am- 
munition in the plant food data assembled by the 
Ohio experiment station. 

Fertilizer buyers have the choice this season 
between the usual Prades containing around 20 per 
cent total plant food and concentrated grades of 
the same ratios but carrying double and in some 
cases three times as much plain food per ton, 
declare station authorities. These concentrated 
materials offer the advantage of slightly lower cost 
per unit of plant food contained and less labor in 
hauling and applying. Farmers are raising the 
question as to whether a given amount of plant 
food in these concentrated grades may be expected 
to give as good results in the field as the same 
amount of plant food in the less concentrated mate- 
rials; 

Agronomists of the Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
Station have been studying this question for two 
years. The evidence to date indicates that the 
concentrated grades are quite satisfactory. 

In one experiment a commercial 2-12-2 has been 
applied to wheat at rates of 200, 400 and 600 pounds 
per acre, these being compared in each case with 
one-half as much of a 4-24-4 made by the same com- 
pany. The work has involved six comparisons for 
each rate, 18 in all. In no case has there been any 
significant difference in the yields obtained with 
the two fertilizers. 

Another experiment has included four individual 
comparisons of a standard 4-12-4 mixture, made 
from nitrate of soda, 20 per cent superphosphate 
and muriate of potash, used at the rate of 200 
pounds per acre in the hill for corn, with 100 pounds 
of an 8-24-8 made by mixing nitrophoska and 20 
per cent superphosphate, and with 67 pounds of a 
12-36-12 made by mixing ammonium phosphate, 
calurea, and muriate of potash. The yields ob- 
tained varied less than a bushel per acre, which 
is not considered significant. 

In still another experiment 400 pounds per acre 
of a 3-12-4 made from nitrate of soda, 20 per cent 
superphosphate and muriate of potash applied in 
the hill for corn, has been compared with one-third 
as much of a 9-36-12 made from ammonium phos- 
phate and muriate of potash. 

The purpose in using such heavy application in 
the hill was to determine whether one fertilizer 
would be more damaging to germination and stand 
than the other, also to get the effect.on yield. The 
work has covered four years, with two comparisons 
in each year. The results have shown no signi- 
ficant difference in the stands obtained, and an 
average difference in yield of less than three-fourths 
of a bushel per acre. 

In another test, however, different rates of fer- 
tilizer were applied to corn, in the hill, with six 
different planters. None of the six planters was 
able to apply a 4-12-4 fertilizer at a rate greater 
than 200 pounds per acre without doing substantial 
damage to the stand. 


COTTONSEED IN NEW HIGH 

Cottonseed made new highs at Memphis during 
the week ending April 5. April trading up to $37.25 
late in the week, but bids were lowered a little 
Friday and Saturday with the market at the finish 
about unchanged from the previous week. De- 
liveries against April commitments have totaled 
325 tons, so far originating in Tennessee, Missis- 
sippi, and Arkansas, and showing oil premiums in 
most instances some as high as 5 per cent, while 
some afterplanting seed originating in Tennessee 
brought a premium up to almost 9 per cent. The 
open interest is understood to not be as large as 
March, but is gradually increasing on selling or- 
iginating with holders of cash seed contemplating 
deliveries and the buying seems to uniformly for 
the time being originate with lucal and outside oil 
mills. The steady acceptance of tenders by crush- 
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ing interests have prevented any accumulation of 
seed “by cash handlers, and their purchases are 
apparently entirely against a short interest main- 
tained in the April and May futures. 

Cottonseed meal made new highs early in the 
month, but reacted partially on a resumption of 
hedge selling in rather large volume, but this sell- 
ing was taken by the market easily and only on 
slight dips, and the close on April 5 it was steady 
to firm at prices averaging 25 cents down from the 
previous Saturday on the old crop months, while 
the new crop positions showed unchanged. Trade 
buying was maintained through in good volume 
but the buying was offset to some extent by steady 
hedging in the futures. The absorption of this 
hedge selling has originated mostly with cash 
handlers and some mill buying, against a slow seed 
movement and. influenced somewhat by stronger 
grains, cotton, and stocks. 


NEW FEED BRANDS 


“SUN SIDE” for egg mash, growing mash, open- 
formula egg mash, egg mash with buttermilk, 
scratch grains, ‘chick starter, and growing grains 
for poultry. P. J. Oesterling & Son, Inc., Butler, 
Pa. Filed January 23, 1930. Serial No. 295,132. 
Published March 4, 1930. Claims use since Oc- 
tober, 1924. 

“IDEAL SPECIAL HEAVY DUTY LOGGING RA- 


TION” for stock feed. Josey-Miller Company, 
Beaumont, Texas. Filed August 30, 1929. Serial 
No. 289,191. Published March 11, 1930. Claims use 


since July 1, 1924. 
“CEN TEN for dairy cow feed, sweet feed, baby- 
calf feed, beef fattener, swine protein supplement, 


WEAL SPECI4/ 
Sein, 


HEAVY DUTY LOGGING RAT ION 
HULMO 


horse sweet feed, egg-laying mash, growing-chick 
mash, chick starter, baby-chick scratch, hen 
scratch. Central Farm Products Company, Waco, 
Texas. Filed December 9, 1929. Serial No. 293,406. 
Published April 1, 19380. Claims use since Sep- 
tember 1, 1929. 

“MASTERFAT” for poultry feed. Jay W. 
Wheeler, doing business as Los Angeles Grain & 
Feed Company, Los Angeles, Calif. Filed January 
28, 1930. Serial No. 295,412. Published April 1, 
1930. Claims use since January 2, 1929. 

“HULMO” for cattle feed, namely, cottonseed 
meal. San Joaquin Cotton Oil Company, Los 
Angeles, Calif. Filed February 3, 1930. Serial No. 
295,538. Published April 1, 1930. Claims use since 


December 31, 1929. 
TRADEMARKS REGISTERED 
268,141. Stock, cattle, and poultry feed. Mis- 
soula Feed & Grain Company, Missoula, Mont. 


Filed November 14, 1929. Serial No. 292,411. Pub- 


lished December 24, 1929. Registered March 11, 
1930. 
268,628. Feeds. Meridian Grain & Elevator 


Company, Meridian, Miss. Filed November 4, 1929. 
Serial No. 291,994. Published January 7, 1930. 
Registered March. 18, 1930. 

268,709. Livestock Feed, Schreiber Milling & 
Grain Company, St. Joseph, Mo. Filed April 8, 1929. 
Serial No. 282,065. Published January 7, 1930. Reg- 
istered March 18, 1930. 

268,710. Poultry Feed. Schreiber Milling & Grain 
Company, St. Joseph, Mo. Filed April 8, 1929. 
Serial No. 282,064. Published January 7, 1930. 
Registered March 18, 1930. 

268,711. Livestock and Poultry Feed. Schreiber 
Milling & Grain Company, St. Joseph, Mo. Filed 
April 8, 1929. Serial No. 282,062. Published Janu- 
ary 7, 1930. Registered March 18, 1930. 

269,158. Animal feed in the form of cracked corn. 
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Beloron Purina Company, St. Louis, Mo. Filed June 
17, 1929. Serial No. 285,688. Published January 
14, 19380. Registered March 25, 1930. 


BEANS 


CHEAP DRIED BEANS: CALVIN COOLIDGE’S 
AMMUNITION 

Westbrook Pegler, Chicago newspaper writer, re- 
calls the following incident concerning Mr. Cool- 
idge: 

“One day in the Black Hills of Dakota, the then 
President Coolidge called for a shotgun, and 
amazed the newspaper detail by exploding 20 out 
of 23 clay pigeons. There was no little surprise at 
this score, and one of the writers told him so. 

““O, yes,’ he said, ‘I could always shoot fairly 
well. I learned it when I was a boy. I had a muzzle 
loading gun and plenty of powder, but shot was too 
expensive. So I used to load her up with dried 
beans and toss the cans up in the air and shoot 
them full of holes’.” 

FOREIGN DRY BEAN SITUATION 

Present information on foreign dry beans indi- 
cates ample supplies in foreign markets. Little defi- 
nite information is available on domestic stocks at 
present or the demand situation generally. Supplies 
of new crop beans already in the United States, in- 
cluding production and imports to date, are well 
above average for beans as a whole, and fully aver- 
age for pea beans. Lack of carryover at the be- 
ginning of the season may have been sufficient to 
reduce the total supply to near the average amount, 
and a general upward trend in annual consumption 
noted in recent years may help to move the supply. 

CAROB PRODUCTION 

Carob beans also known as “St. John’s Bread,” 
algaroba beans and locust pods, grow in various 
regions of southern Italy, but by far the greater 
part of the total production comes from Sicily, ac- 
cording to information received from L. G. Dreyfus, 
Jr., American consul in Naples. The year 1929 
showed a great increase in the production of carob 
beans amounting to 76,280 metric tons, as compared 
with 54,540 tons in 1928, 54,630 tons in 1927, and an 
average annual production of 41,926 tons for the 
five years from 1923 to 1927. This increase was 
due almost entirely to a greater production in 
Sicily which amounted in 1929 to 70,080 tons, 
against 41,030 tons in 1928 and 41,490 tons in 1927 
and an average of 28,858 tons for the years 1923- 
1927. 

Carob beans are used mainly as a fodder. A cer- 
tain quantity are also used for extracting syrup 
from the pods for use in making candy lozenges, 
which are in demand in Sicily for relieving throat 
irritations. In the Province of Catania, it is re- 
ported that the syrup is used as a substitute for 
licorice juice. The great bulk of Italy’s production 
of carob beans are consumed in that country and it 
is estimated that approximately only one-seventh to 
one-sixth of the crop is exported. 


THE FARM BOARD’S BEAN 
MARKETING PROGRAM 

In accordance with powers granted to it under 
the Agricultural Marketing Act and at the request 
of co-operative been marketing associations, the 
Federal Farm Board has been studying the bean 
marketing situation in the United States for the 
purpose of determining whether or not there is 
need for further organization in this field. Some 
facts brought out by the study are as follows: 

Total production of beans in the principal com- 
mercial producing states has increased from 12,- 
877,000 bushels in 1922 to 19,928,000 bushels in 1925 
and 16,598,000 bushels in 1928. New York and 
Michigan are the largest producers of the pea bean, 
large white yellow eye, white kidney and red kid- 
ney, while Montana, Idaho and Wyoming produce 
mostly the Great Northern and red Mexican bean. 
Colorado and New Mexico produce over 90 per cent 
pintos and California produces practically all the 
limas, black eyes, pinks, cranberry, and a large per- 
centage of small whites and red Mexicans. 


farmer-owned associations of various types engaged 3 
in marketing beans. Of the total number, six are ¥ 
regional pooling associations, two are federations 
of local associations, and the balance are indepen- 
dent local associations. Some of these handle only 
beans. 

Others handle beans, grain, and other farm prod- 
ucts. Twenty-six of these associations operate in — 
the pea and kidney bean sections of Michigan, | 
noise, and New York; six operate in the states of 


in Colorado and New Mexico where the sine va- q 
ciety is most common, and two in California where | 
limas and baby limas, pinks, black eyes, cranberry 
and other varieties are produced. 

The farmer-owned associations now existent in 
all areas outside of California handle approximately 
16 per cent of the total production and 25 per cent 
of the total crop of all varieties marketed. Asso- 
ciations in the New York-Michigan district handle _ 
approximately 20 per cent of the total production ; 
and about 30°per cent of the crop marketed of that 
district; Montana, Idaho, Wyoming districts handle 
approximately 23 per cent of the crop marketed of 
that district; associations in the pinto sections of 


cent of the production and less than 10 per cent of 
the crop marketed of that type of beans; lima bean 
associations in California handle approximately 60 
per cent of the tonnage marketed while associations — 
handling other California varieties handle only a 
very small-per cent of the tonnage marketed. 

Some of the salient facts of the existing situation — 
may be summed up as follows: 

1. Co-operative bean marketing associations in 
nearly all areas need to be strengthened; their 
membership and volume of business increased so 
that they may become more important factors in 
marketing the bean crops in their respective areas. 
Only in this way can economies be effected, market 
practices be improved and some degree of market 
price stabilization effected. 

2. There is direct competition between co-opera- 
tives operating in the same area and also between _ 
two areas such as the New York-Michigan and 
Montana-Idaho-Wyoming sections, and indirect com- 
petition between all types of beans. This can only | 
be eliminated by centralized selling merchandising. 

3. There is at present no co-ordinated action by 
co-operatives toward developing more effective dis- 
tribution of the several varieties grown nor for in- 
creasing consumption through advertising, and 
other practical means. 

4. A number of the associations now operating ie. 
are in need of additional capital both for acquiring 
necessary physical facilities and for current mar- j 
keting purposes. 

5. With widely scattered canarineees many of; 
which are relatively small, it would be difficult for _ 
bean growers in the several areas to obtain to the 
fullest extent the benefits of the agricultural mar- 
keting act through the Federal Farm Board. j 

With these facts in mind, the farm board has 
suggested to the farmer-owned bean marketing 
associations of the several districts that they form 
a national bean marketing association, qualifying 
under the Agricultural Marketing Act, which (1) 
Will undertake the co-ordination of activities of all 
existing co-operative bean marketing associations, 
will aid and strengthen them and encourage the 
formation of new associations wherever such asso- 
ciations are needed. (2) Will provide central sell- 
ing and distributing facilities which will eliminate 
sales competition between present associations; 
provide physical facilities at such points where they 
can not conveniently be provided by existing co- 
operatives; which can effectively advertise and 
merchandise all types of beans produced in the 
several areas and which can, depending upon its 
volume, act toward accomplishing greater market 
price stabilization. And (3) provide a strong agency — 
through which the farm board may function in mak- 
ing available to bean growers the benefits of the 
marketing act. : 
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RYE MARKET FIRM 


Rye markets have recently developed indepen- 
‘dent firmness. The advance in wheat, together with 
a good domestic mill inquiry for rye, has been 
principally responsible for an advance in prices. 
Reports of increased utilization in Germany which 
were expected to reduce stocks in that market had 
a strengthening influence although no export in- 
quiry has yet developed for United States rye. Only 
about 72,000 bushels of rye were exported during 
April, according to preliminary estimates. On April 
9 No. 2 rye was quoted at Minneapolis at 70-755c 
per bushel. This compares with quotations of 62- 
6654c a month ago. 

The corn market has strengthened along with 
wheat but influenced also by a continued active 
demand for the relatively small supplies. Receipts 
of corn at the principal primary markets since the 
first of November have been about 20 per cent less 
than for the corresponding period last year and 
have been only about sufficient for current trade re- 
quirements. Market stocks have been decreasing 
slowly since the middle of March and stocks in 
‘store in the principal markets April 5 totaled only 
about 25,000,000 bushels compared with around 


- $7,000,000 bushels a year ago. 


Feeders, industries, shippers and elevator in- 


- terests have all been fairly active buyers of corn 


and prices at this writing have advanced to a point 
10 cents above the low level reached in February. 
While domestic buyers are furnishing the principal 


7 outlet for offerings moderate amounts of white corn 


have recently been reported sold for export to 


- Mexico from the southwestern markets. On April 9 


No. 3 mixed corn was quoted at Chicago at 81%4- 
82144c and No. 3 Yellow at 83-8444c. No. 3 Yellow 
was quoted at Kansas City at 80-8114c and at Min- 
neapolis at 7614-7914c per bushel. 


United States farmers have expressed an inten- 


_ tion of increasing corn acreage 2.8 per cent this 


spring. The intended increase is quite evenly 
divided among the various states. The total acre- 
ages intended in the various parts of the country 
appear the same as were harvested in 1928, except 
that they are lower in the eastern corn belt where 
the 1928 corn acreage was increased as a result of 
winter killing of wheat. The acreage planned may 
be larger or smaller than these intentions reports 
due to weather conditions or other factors which 
may change farmers’ plans. Corn planting has been 
retarded by cold weather in the corn belt. Early 
planted varieties are reported coming up to poor 
stands in Oklahoma where dry and cold weather 
has been unfavorable for the crop. Planting has 
progressed as far northward as Arkansas, the 
Carolinas and Tennessee. Preparation of seed beds 
has made seasonal progress in the corn belt. 


The oats market has strengthened along with 
corn. Offerings at the principal markets continue 


' of only moderate volume and have been slightly be- 


low trade needs with the result that market stocks 
have been reduced slowly since the middle of 
March. An increase of 2.5 per cent in oats acreage 
this season compared with that harvested in 1929 is 
indicated by farmers reported intentions to plant 
‘oats. No important shifts are indicated although 
reductions were reported intended in North and 
South Dakota, Minnesota and Nebraska. Prices 
have advanced slightly during the past month and 
on April 9 No. 3 white oats were quoted in Chicago 
at 421%4-44144c and at Minneapolis at 40%-41%c. 


Barley markets have not changed materially dur- 
ing the past month. Malting grades continue in 
good demand but feed barley sells slowly at most 
markets, and offerings are, about equal to trade 
needs. Market stocks have shown some slight re- 
duction since the middle of March but slightly over 
9,000,000 bushels of barley remain in store at the 
principal markets, or only slightly less than at this 
time last season. 

Only a slight increase in barley acreage was in- 
dicated by farmers’ reported intentions. The in- 
erease was practically all in the western states. ex- 
elusive of California. Last year’s acreage will be 
maintained in Minnesota and North Dakota, accord- 
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ing to these reports, while the acreage in South 
Dakota will be increased about 3 per cent and in 
Nebraska about 10 per cent over that harvested in 
1929. 


REPORTS HUNGARY’S GRAIN 
PRODUCTION 


Dr. C. O. Swanson, head of the department of 
milling industry at the Kansas State Agricultural 
College, has been appointed by the bureau of agri- 
cultural economics to make a study of the utiliza- 
tion of American wheats in European countries. He 
has been granted a leave of absence from his pres- 
ent post between May 1 and September 30. 

A telegram requesting that he accept the appoint- 
ment said that the Federal Farm Board had asked 
the bureau of agricultural economics to make a 
study of milling and baking qualities of wheats used 
in Europe. The program calls for the services of 
a man possessing technical training and experience, 
according to the telegram, and Dr. Swanson was rec- 
ommended for the assignment. 

His work at the Kansas college has given him 
a place of eminence in grain and milling circles. 
under his leadership a plant for milling research 
and study second to none in the world has been 


— 
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built up. His research work has been chiefly in the 
following fields: wheat and flour, mill fumigants 
and by-products, the loss of nitrogen and organic 
matter in cultivated soils, alfalfa sorghums, silage 
and the nutrition of swine. 


REPORTS ON HUNGARY'’S 
GRAIN PRODUCTION 


American producers of pork products are faced 
with increasing competition from Hungarian pro- 
ducers in the markets of central Europe, says Louis 
G. Michael, United States Department of Agriculture 
economist, who is completing a series of reports 
based on a survey of European agriculture for the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


“Hungary,” Mr. Michael says, is a corn-growing | 


country and a potential producer of pork and pork 
products that may compete with the United States, 
in south central Europe at least.” 

Discussing other factors of competition between 
United States and Hungarian farm products on 
European markets, Mr. Michael points out that on 
the wheat and flour markets, Hungary is now com- 
peting with the United States in Austria and Czech- 
oslovakia. He predicts, however, that in the future, 
surpluses of rye, barley, corn, and oats exportable 
from Hungary wi!l probably be smaller than before 
the World War on account of increased domestic use 
as feedingstuffs in the livestock industries. 
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“Hungary,” Mr. Michael reports, “had nearly 500,- 
000 more acres under plow in 1927 than before the 
World War. This was at the expense of meadows, 
pastures and forests. In 1928, cereal acreage was 
104 per cent of the pre-war average; potatoes, 105.8 
per cent and sugar beets, 125.2 per cent. On the 
other hand, cattle were 90.5 per cent of the 1911 
census numbers, swine, 82.8 per cent, and sheep 
66.6 per cent. Only horses increased in number and 
show several thousand head more than before the 
World War. 

“Wheat production in Hungary in recent years 
has been greater than before the World War, but 
since the war the flour-milling industry has been 
permanently crippled because of governmental regu- 
lation and heavy taxation, and some of the large 
mills have been dismantled. Since the World War, 
Hungary has been exporting the maximum volume 
of wheat possible and has retained only the smallest 
quantity that would maintain the population. 


TRADE NOTES 


Among the modern merchandising helps offered 
by the Warren-Teed Seed Company of 526 West 18th 
Street, Chicago, are dealer helps. Inadvertently 
these were listed as “cleaner helps” in the last issue 
of the AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. We 
take this method of calling attention to the error 
because the dealer helps of the Warren-Teed Seed 
Company are an important part of their merchan- 
dising offer to dealers. 


Many country elevators in the busy season get 
far behind the arriving truck loads of grain, because 
the operating units cannot handle the grain fast 
enough, although there may be plenty of room in 
the storage bins. The K. I. Willis Corporation of 
Moline, Ill., have an interesting story of how the 
movement of grain from sink to bins can be 
speeded up by the use of Superior Elevator Cup. 
The information will be sent to anyone asking 
for it. 

S. H. Stoltzfus has rejoined the staff of the Wolf 
Company of Chambersburg, Pa., and will give his 
personal attention and services to mills in the 
Middle West. Mr. Stoltzfus previously was with 
the Wolf Company 17 years. He spent much of this 
time in its engineering department. He later en- 
larged his experience as the Kansas City repre- 
sentative of Nordyke & Marmon. He will have his 
headquarters at 2021 Pennsylvania Avenue, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Sprout Waldron & Co., of Muncy, Pa., have issued 
a new circular which describes in complete detail 
the New Monarch Uniflow Feed Mixer. The eight 
pages of the circular are replete with drawings and 
photographs which show clearly just how the verti- 
cal mixer works, how the various ingredients are 
mixed, and how the machine can be installed in 
various positions in the mill. As efficient feed mix- 
ing is important to every mill these days, millers 
generally will be interested in this circular which 
will be sent to anyone requesting it. 


In a brochure replete with beauty and interest, 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., of Chicago, announces the 
beginning of the second century of weighing and 
power machinery manufacture. The engravers’ art 
has been enlisted to produce the illustrations in 
full color, and the printer has outdone himself in 
typography and make-up. One-hundred years of suc- 
cessful venture in invention, manufacture and mer- 
chandising is an event of which any firm can be 
proud. But prouder still must the company be of its 
reputation acquired through all those years. The 
writer was recently in the office of an engineer, a 
designer of elevators, with an international reputa- 
tion. Our conversation was interrupted by a tele- 
phone call and I heard only the one side of the col- 
loquy, which was something as follows: “Having 
trouble, eh .... Well, I’m not surprised, if they had 
put in Fairbanks Morse equipment in the beginning 
they wouldn’t have had any trouble.” That, from 
an authority, after 100 years in a sharply competi- 
tive field, is something to be proud of indeed. 


CHANGE DATE OF ILLINOIS’ 
CONVENTION 


Owing to the fact that the Illinois Dental Society 
will meet in Decatur on May 13, 14, and 15, the 
original dates of the Illinois Grain Dealers Associa- 
tion convention have been set back a week to 
May 6 and 7. 

While definite plans for the annual state conven- 
tion have not been completed, Secretary W. EB. Cul- 
bertson guarantees that the meeting will be worth 
the members’ time. The state convention is the 
climax to the great number of district meetings 
which the Illinois association sponsors throughout 
the year. 

Four of these district meetings have been held 
recently at Macomb, Chatsworth, Wenona, and Gil- 
man, The purpose of these gatherings, which are 
more or less informal, is to stimulate a feeling of 
comradeship among the members of the association. 


TEXAS GRAIN MEN TO MEET IN 
FORT WORTH 


The thirty-third annual convention of the Texas 
Grain Dealers Association will be held in Fort 
Worth, May 26 and 27, according to an announce- 
ment by H. B. Dorsey, secretary of the association. 
The date was set behind those of the Karsas and 
Oklahoma. grain conventions so that there would be 
no possible conflict for grain men who desire “o at- 
teru more than one of the gatherings. 

‘T have beer thinking for some time of the law 
that created the Federal Farm Board and more par- 
ticularly of the policy of the hoard,” said Secretary 
Dersey in discussing plans for the convention pro- 
iam, “and it has occurred to me that we should 
hold a two-day educational session and invite the 
chairman, or a representative, from the Federal 
Farm Board, from certain banks, and from other 
associations. My idea is to inquire and decide 
whether or not we have performed useful service 
in the grain trade and whether or not a better mar- 
keting system than the one that has prevailed for 
a long time can be evolved. If it can, we feel sure 
that we would like to have a part in bettering con- 
ditions.” 


HAY ASSOCIATION PROMISES 
INTERESTING CONVENTION 


The annual convention of the National Hay Asso- 
ciation, which will be held in Columbus, Ohio, on 
July 7 and 8 at the Deshler-Wallick Hotel, will be of 
more than average interest, according to Fred K. 
Sale, secretary. 

One of the features of the meeting will be a dis- 
play of the different grades of hay, graded both ac- 
cording to the rules of the association and of the 
Federal Government. An afternoon will be spent at 
the experimental farm of the Ohio State University 
where different varieties of hay will be inspected in 
the field and discussions by university professors 
will be heard; Alfalfa and soy beans will also be 
discussed along with other matters including curing 
and cutting. 


WASHINGTON FEED DEALERS 
HOLD MEETING 


Problems vital to the feed industry were dis- 
cussed at a meeting of the Feed Dealers Associa- 
tion of Washington, March 28, in the Tacoma Hotel 
pees Fred Holm, the new district president, presid- 
ng. : ; 

The organization was somewhat divided on the 
tax problems now before the state advisory tax 
committee, the proposed sales tax coming in for a 
good deal of discussion. Many opposed this tax, 
while others declared it workable if all organiza- 
tions were taxed alike, private and co-operative. As 
a relief for real estate taxation it also met some 
favor. 

Strong opposition to the proposed tariff on oil 
meal and oil meal cake from the Orient was voiced 
by the organization, which, with similar groups in 
Oregon and California, is endeavoring to defeat this 
tariff item in congress. It has already passed the 
senate and is now before the conference committee 
of the two houses. Western feed dealers feel this is 
particularly detrimental to the coast states, as most 
of this meal comes here from the Orient and much 
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of it is used here. A $6 a ton tariff on these prod- 
ucts is proposed in the measure. 

Representatives from the entire district, which 
includes the section from Kent to Olympia, were 
present and many matters of particular importance 
to the group were taken up. Floyd Oles is manager 
of the association. 


HOLD IOWA DISTRICT MEETINGS 


At the district meetings of the Western Grain 
Dealers Association in Sac City, Spencer, and Al- 
gona, Iowa, one of the most interesting subjects 
discussed was the matter of crop conditions. Re- 
ports were given on the basis of the conditions in 
each station represented throughout that territory. 

There was a larger amount of corn back in the 
country this year than in 1929 and the amount 
of stock on feed, compared with the estimate 
given in the newspapers for this territory was very 
much lower. That is to say, where the Des Moines 
Register showed 46 per cent in cattle. feeding 
compared with 1929, the report of every meeting 
indicated that in those territories that feeding was 
not quite as heavy as ordinary. Generally speaking, 
the stock of corn was much heavier than usual. 

The subject of costs of handling grain was dis- 
cussed and it was generally indicated by the men 
attending that the margin for handling grain was 
not as great as was necessary to meet increasing 
cests and diminishing volume at the stations, - 

The subjects of stored grain and elevator equip- 
ment was also covered. In addition, Mr. Carrol, 
Federai grain supervisor from Chicago, and G. A. 
Dabinett, grain supervisor from Cedar Raplds, 


Iowa, spoke. They covered, in a very complete and 


interesting method, the subject of grain grading in 
country and terminal markets. 

A record attendance is expected for the annual 
convention of the Western Grain Dealers Associa- 
tion this year. It is to be held in Des Moines at 
the Fort Des Moines Hotel where the members 
convened two years ago. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR 


April 25-26:—California Hay, Grain & Feed 
Dealers Association meets in Los Angeles, 
Calif. . 

April 28-29:_Western Grain Dealers Asso- 
ciation meets in Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

May 6-7:—Illinois Grain Dealers Associa- - 
tion meets in the Hotel Orlando, Decatur, Ill. 

May 20-21:—Kansas Grain Dealers Associa- 
tion meets in Hutchinson, Kan. 

May 22-24:—American Feed Manufacturers 
Association meets in French Lick Springs 
Hotel, French Lick, Ind. 

May 23-24:_Grain Dealers Association of 
Oklahoma meets in Enid, Okla. Ss 

May 26-27:—Texas Grain Dealers Associa- 
tion meets in Fort Worth, Texas. 

May 27-29:—Pacific Coast Seedsman Asgo- 
Sars meets in Hotel Huntington, Pasadena, 

alif, 

June 16-17:—Montana Farmers & Inde- 
pendent Grain Dealers Association meets in 
Havre, Mont. ’ 

June 16-17:—Central Retail Feed Associa- 
tion meets in Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wis. : 

June 18:—Indiana Grain Dealers Associa- 
tion meets in Indianapolis, Ind. 

June 19-29:—Ohio Grain, Mill & Feed Deal- 
ers Association meets in the Commodore 
Perry Hotel, Toledo, Ohio. 

June 23-24:_Farm Seed Association of 
North America meets in King Edward Hotel, 
Toronto, Ont. 

July 7-8:—National Hay Association meets 
in Columbus, Ohio. 

October 12:—Terminal Grain Weighmaster 
Association meets in Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
Til. 

October 13-15:—Grain and Feed Dealers 
National Association meets in Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, Ill. 

October 14:—Chief Grain Inspectors Na- 
tional Association meets in Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Ill, 
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THE fifty-second annual convention of the Ohio 
Grain, Mill and Feed Dealers Association will b 
held June 19 and 20 at the Commodore Perry Hotel, 
Toledo, Secretary W. W. Cummings has announced, 


FIFTY grain dealers from Nebraska met in Desh- 
ler recently and organized the South Central Ne- i 
braska Grain Dealers Association. Ey 
Topeka, Kan., and T. B. King of. Central City, Neb., 
were the speakers. : 


_ HENRY C. WILSON, formerly a member of the 
transportation committee of the Grain and Feeq 
Dealers National Association, has opened an office - 
in Washington, D. C., for the general practice of 
law. He will specialize in practice before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 


THE annual convention of the Oklahoma Grain 
Dealers Association will be held at Enid, Okla., 
May 23 and 24, The gathering will be held in con- 
nection with the Oklahoma Coal Dealers Associa- 
tion and the Southwest Shippers Advisory Board. 4 


E. J. SMILEY, secretary of the Kansas Grain 
Dealers Association, conducted a group meeting in 
Salina, April 1, which was attended by members o 
the Salina Board of Trade. 


THE regular monthly meeting of the Northwest- 
ern Ohio Farmers Grain Dealers Association was q 
held in Delta on April 7. The feature speaker was — 
Charles Latchaw, secretary of the state organiza- — 
tion, who discussed the farm board’s program. 


AT a meeting of the directors of the Indiana | 
Grain Dealers Association in Indianapolis, April 4, — 
it was decided to hold the mid-summer meeting of 
the organization in Indianapolis, June 18. 3 


THE monthly dinner and business meeting of the 
Minneapolis Grain Shippers Association, April 3, at _ 
the Nicollet Hotel drew a little better than average — 
attendance, Julius Hendel, who recently returned 
from a trip abroad, was the principal speaker, de 
scribing conditions in Europe as he saw them. 

HURRAH, the conventions are coming! There 
are two more scheduled for this month and six fcr 
next. June, always a big convention month, will | 
take care of six. July and August will have one i 
each, while October has three. The nea. st na- 
tional gathering is the American Feed Manufac- a 
turers Association at French Lick, Ind., May "| 


to 24. 

THE exact dates of two state conventions have 
not been determined—that of the Iowa Farmer Ble ; 
vator Managers Association, which will be held at = 
Fort Dodge some time in June, and that of the New 
York State Hay & Grain Dealers Association to be 4} 
held at Syracuse during August. 

A “FOUR-IN-ONE” meeting will be held in Enid, 
Okla., on May 23 and 24 when the Grain Dealers 
Association of Oklahoma, the Oklahoma millers, 
the Oklahoma coal dealers, and the Southwest Ad- 


visory Board gather for a joint convention. 
MORE than 80 grain dealers were in Salina on 
the evening of April 1 to attend a meeting con- 
ducted by E. J. Smiley, Topeka secretary of the 
Kansas Grain Dealers Association. The usual 
amount of “April fool” pranks were in order. f 


TRANSPORTATION 


WABASH RATES JUSTIFIED 


Among the decisions made public by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission recently, is the 
case docketed as No. 3372, involving grain rates — 
over the Wabash Railroad to points in Michigan 
and Ohio. _ 

Proposed rate schedules canceling the participa- 
tion of the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton Railroad in : 
rates on grain, grain products, and grain by-prod- __ 
ucts from stations on the Wabash line east of a. 
the Mississippi River and west of Detroit, Mich, 
to Toledo, Ohio, and to Detroit, were found justi- a 
fied by the commission. The suspension order has 
been vacated. + 


LEGGE FORECASTS INCREASE IN MARKET 
CONGESTION 
There is no, hope for relief of congestion of wheat 
at terminal points within the next 60 days at least, 
it was stated in March by Chairman Legge, of : 
the Federal Farm Board, in a letter to George F. 
Shafer, governor of North Dakota, made public by — 
the farm board. ; 
The tendency seems for the congestion to be 
come worse rather than better, he said. There is 
a possibility that a general embargo on railroad 
shipments of grain to terminals may be imposed 
if the situation becomes much worse. 2 
Mr. Legge attributed the situation to local condi: _ 
tions in other exporting countries, and the failure _ 
of domestic growers to co-operate with the board — 
in reduction of acreage. Failure of the farmers to 
support the acreage curtailment program will result 
4 


offsetting the results already attained by the 


| stabilization corporation, he said. 
| The letter was in response to a 
_ Governor Shafer and was made public with his 


telegram from 
— it was stated. The letter follows in 
_ part: 
“Dear Governor: Replying to your questions as 
| to the basis of buying wheat after the congestion 
| at terminals is relieved, this refers to a situation 
| that is not in the picture at the present time, as 
there is no possible hope for relief in this matter 
during the next 60 days at least. The tendency 
| seems for the congestion to become worse rather 
_ than better. 

This is doubtless due to the situation in other 
; wheat exporting countries—Australia, Argentina 
| and Canada, where local conditions particularly 
- financial, are compelling the liquidation of stocks 
on hand. In my judgment these would be liqui- 
dated at something under our level of prices, no 
_ matter to what basis our price level went. In other 
_ words, it represents a distressed condition.” 


- f 


_ GRAIN TRADE PATENTS 


Bearing Date of February 18, 1930 


i" ' Blevator for grain, etc. August H. Eckhardt and 
Henry F. Harloff, St. Paul, Minn., assignors to Eck- 
_hardt Manufacturing Company, St. Paul, Minn., a 
corporation. Filed March 23, 1929. No. 1,747,471. 
Besee cut. — ; 
' Claim: An elevator for grain, comprising a t 
consisting of at least two members Flanged Logother 
in longitudinal alignment and having outturned 
_ flanges on their upper sides, an outside angle plate 
fitting over the joint between said members, said 
angle plate having outturned flanges fitting under- 
neath said first flanges, a U-shaped guide consisting 
of at least two members placed together in longi- 


tudinal alignment and having outturned flanges fittin 
: Ss 
upon said first flanges, an inverted U-shaped cover 
consisting of at least two members placed together 
a longitudinal alignment and having outturned flanges 
tting upon said last mentioned flanges, each of said 
sets of members being placed together in such man- 
ner that the joints of each set break joints with the 
joints of the other sets, and an endless conveyor in 
said trough having its upper stretch supported by 
rick cad ie Cane ecnveyor including flights 
e bottom o e trough for 
stretch of the conveyor. : oe ees 


Bearing Date of February 25, 1930 


ee 


z Grain Drier. Patrick F. Normandeau, Ronan, 
_. Mont. Filed April 25, 1928. No. 1,748,519. See cut. 
of Claim: A grain dryer comprising a cylindrical body 


having intake and discharge ports arranged in the op- 
% posite ends thereof, a screw Boaeaver Ge reiGzely 
4 mounted within the body, a jacket disposed entirely 
about the side walls of the body with its walls in 
spaced relation from the walls of said body, means 
i for supplying heated air from the space between the 
body of the jacket, at the end thereof adjacent the 


intake port, a discharge port for the jacket at the op- 
posite end thereof, and a partition arranged at each 
side of the body for closing the space between the 
‘same and the jacket and adapted to cause the heated 
air to circulate at the lower side of said body, said 
partition terminating short of the discharge end of 
the body whereby to admit the heated air from the 
lower part of the body into the jacketed space about 
the upper part of the body. 


Bearing Date of March 4, 1930 


Process of Disinfecting Seeds and Composition 
Therefor. Max Engelmann, Wilmington, Del., as- 
signor to E..I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del., a corporation of Delaware. Filed October 


29, 1926. No. 1,749,575. 

Claims: 7. <A process for the disinfection of seeds, 
which comprises treating the seeds with a mixture 
of copper sulfate and an alkaline substance insuffi- 
cient in amount to convert the copper sulfate entirely 
to the insoluble basic sulfate. 

8. A process for the disinfection of seeds, which 
comprises treating the seeds with a dry, finely pow- 
dered mixture of copper sulfate and magnesium ox- 
ide, the amount of the latter being insufficient to 
convert the copper sulfate entirely to the insoluble 
basic sulfate. 


Bearing Date of March 11, 1930 


_- ¥eed Grinder. Herman E. Luebbers, Osmond, 
ae Filed November 10, 1928. No. 1,749,954. See 
~ Claim: 


A feed grinder including an outer drum, the 
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periphery of which has a discharge opening, a shaft 
entering one end of the drum and having thereon a 
plurality of substantially radial beater arms arrange 
in staggered relation, the opposite end of the drum 
having a central feed opening, a screen concentric to 
the shaft and disposed outward of the ends of the 


arms and spaced from the periphery of the drum, and 
means for rotating the shaft, the arms on the shaft 
having laterally projecting studs and an end wall of 
the drum being provided with inwardly projecting studs 
coacting with the studs on the arms, each of said arms 
at its outer end being provided with a shoe and having 
teeth facing in the direction of rotation. 


Apparatus for Grinding Grain into Crushed Malt 
and the like. Josef Schaefer, Frankfort-on-the 
Main-Bockenheim, Germany, assignor, by mesne 
assignments, to Miag Muhlenbau und Industrie 
Aktiengesellschaft, Frankfort-on-the-Main, Germany, 
a corporation of Germany. Filed May 19, 1925, and 
in Czechoslovakia May 24, 1924. No. 1,749,925. 


Claim: In an apparatus for grinding grain, the com- 
bination of a pair of bladed cutting rolls, the blades of 
which operate to cut the single grains longitudinally 
into halves, a sieve to which the products are fed from 
said cutting rolls, a pair of smooth rolls, at one end of 
said sieve and distanced a space a little less than the 
thickness of a halved grain, another sieve receiving 
the products from said smooth rolls, a second pair of 
bladed rolls to which particles are fed from the 
smooth rolls and having their blades rotated at differ- 
ent speeds so that said blades act more than once on 
every particle of the grain produced by said pair of 
smooth rolls, and means for diverting portions of the 
products from the first named sieve past said smooth 
rolls and on to the second named sieve. 


Bearing Date of April 1, 1930 


Feed Grinder. Charles D. Ammon and Elmer W. 
Wilcox, Lincoln, Neb., said Wilcox assignor to said 
Ammon. Filed January 29, 1929. No. 1,752,971. See 
cut. 


Claim: A grinder including a comminutor and a 
sereen within a casing, said casing being provided 


the insertion and withdrawal of 
closure for the opening of 
peing adapted to exert a 
during the closing 


with an opening for. 
said screen, and a hinged 
said casing, said closure 
leverage action on said screen 
movement thereof. ; ; 

Grinding, Puverizing, or Disintegrating Mill. 
Walter Amelius Cloud, Chiswick, London, England. 
Filed June 14, 1926. No. 1,752,888. See cut. 


Claim: A grinding, pulverizing or disintegrating mill 
including co-operating pairs of discs, one disc of each 
pair being fixed and the other dise of each pair being 


rotary co-operating pins on the discs of each pair for 
treating the*’material propeller blades attached to one 
of the rotary discs, and a fan blade to assist in direct- 
ing material from the center of the machine out- 
wardly to said pins. 

/\ Elevator Leg. Robert J. Owens and John L. 
Qwens,'Minneapolis, Minn. Filed April 20, 1929. 
No, 4,752,612. See cut. 


Claim: A device of the class described comprising 
a casing, and a sheet metal partition dividing the cas- 
ing into upper and lower compartments and having 
formed therein longitudinally extended corrugations af- 
fording rails on which the flights of an endless con- 
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veyor travel during their return movement, said rails 
being laterally spaced to leave a passageway for the 


belt of the conveyor, and of such height as to hold 
said belt out of contact with the partition. 


 ————————— 


GRAIN WORLD 


SPAIN’S GRAIN ACREAGE 


The area sown to wheat in Spain for the 1930 
harvest is estimated at 10,531,000 acres, according 
to a cable to the Foreign Service of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics from the International In- 
stitute of Agriculture. This estimate is an increase 
of 0.5 per cent over the 1929 area and is the largest 
since 1927. The rye area is placed at 1,446,000 
acres, a decrease of 11.5 per cent below 1929. The 
parley area is estimated at 4,390,000 acres, which is 
a decrease of 0.8 per cent from the area sown in 
1929, and the smallest acreage since 1924. The oats 
area is placed at 1,840,000 acres, which is an in- 
crease of 8.2 per cent over the 1929 sowings, but is 
with that exception the smallest acreage since 1925. 


WHEAT ACREAGE FOR 1930 


The acreage sown to wheat in 13 countries from 
which reports have been received stands unchanged 
at 120,294,000 acres as compared with 120,991,000 
acres in the same countries in 1929. The intention- 
to-plant report as released by the Crop Reporting 
Board of the Department of Agriculture indicates 
that farmers are planning to decrease the acreage 
of Spring wheat by 3.7 per cent. The reports indicate 
that the indicated decrease is confined to a 15 per 
cent decrease in the acreage of Durum wheat with 
no material change in the total acreage of other 
Spring wheat; the acreage reduction of about 5 
per cent in Hard Red Spring wheat now planned in 
Montana, Idaho, Minnesota and some other states, 
being offset by small increases elsewhere. 


GERMAN DUTY INCREASES 


The German Reichstag adopted bills to further 
increase agricultural duties, effective March 29, 
1930, according to a cablegram from Commercial 
Attache H. Lawrence Groves, Berlin, received at 
the Department of Commerce. The following in- 
creases of duties will take place (all in Reichs- 
marks per 100 kilos): 

Wheat, from 9.50 to 12, and oats, from 8 to 12; 
fodder barley from 5 to 10, permitting hog fatteners 
to import fodder barley at the rate of two Reichs- 
marks per 100 kilos if the barley is fed together 
with rye; the compensatory duty on wheat flour 
above one and one-half of the wheat rate from 4.23 
Reichsmarks to 5.25 Reichsmarks, thus jncreasing 
the duty on wheat flour from 18.50 to 23.25 Reichs- 
marks; malt from one and one-third of the barley 
rate plus the compensatory duty of 6 Reichsmarks 
to one and one-half barley rate plus eight Reichs- 
marks, i. e., from 18 to 21.50 Reichsmarks; bran 
except wheat bran will be subject to a rate of duty 
amounting to one and one-half of the rye rate, i.e., 
13.50, while at present it is duty free; wheat bran 
will remain duty free; and the duty on refined 
sugar will be increased from 25 to 32. The general 
duty on potatoes will also be jncreased. 

A corn monopoly, giving exclusive distribution of 
imported and domestic corn to the Reichsmais- 
stelle, without changing the present duty of 2.50 
Reichsmarks per 100 kilos will also be established, 
effective April 1, 1930. 


EXPORTS OF MALT AND HOPS 


In 1929, the Czechoslovak exports of malt 
amounted to approximately 160,000 tons and, as us- 
ual, the greater portion of this amount went to Ger- 
many, according to a report from Sam E. Woods, 
Assistant Trade Commissioner in Prague. The ex- 
ports to the countries of Central and South America 
during the past year were about 30,000 tons. In 
December, just before the increase in the German 
duties on malt became effective, 17,000 tons were 
shipped to that country. The increase in the German 
duties on malt will be a serious blow to the Czech- 
oslovak manufacturers as it is understood that the 
German importers have canceled all future orders. 


REPITITION of the large production of Red 
Clover and Alsike Clover seed is not expected this 
year, while maintenance of Alfalfa seed acreage 
and curtailment of Sweet Clover seed acreage is 
suggested in the Department of Agriculture out- 
look report for the balance of 1930. 
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OHIO AND MICHIGAN 

The Hardin (Sidney p. 0., Ohio) Grain Company 
has installed a roller bearing sheller in its plant. 

Walter Elliott is improving his elevator at 
Holmesville, Ohio, with new elevating equipment. 

Aungst Bros. are planning to reorganize their 
company at Archbold, Ohio, and operate as Aungst 
Bros. Company. 

The North Auburn (Ohio) Equity Exchange Com- 
pany has improved its equipment with an auto- 
matic scale, a separator, and other machinery. 


A. McDougal and J. F. Sehringer have sold. the 
Plymouth (Ohio) WBlevator Company and have 
purchased Freedley Bros.’ plant at Carrothers. They 
plan to overhaul the elevator and install a feed 
grinder. 


The Paddock Hodge Company (grain), Toledo, 
Ohio, dissolved recently, with the retirement of 
Fred O. Paddock. The old Lake Shore B Elevator 
which is leased from the New York Central Rail- 
road is being torn down. 


EASTERN 


Runge & Co. has been recently formed at Ballti- 
more, Md., to deal in grain, hay and feed. 


The Schwartz Grain Company, New WOrk a Ny: 
has taken over the business of B. F. Schwartz & Co., 
Ine. 


The governor of Massachusetts has recommended 
the establishing of a state grain elevator at South 
Boston, legislation on which is now pending. 


The Wilder Grain Company, Lowell, Mass., has 
been incorporated with a capital of $35,000. In- 
corporators are Wesley M. Wilder and Bertha M. 
Wilder. 


The Torrance-Vare Company has been incorpo- 
rated to operate at Lynn, Mass., as grain, feed, and 
flour dealers. Frederic W. Spearin, of Marblehead, 
is president. 


The Byrne-Hayes bill pending in the New York 
legislature calls for an appropriation of $1,850.000 
for the erection of a grain elevator at the barge 
canal terminal as part of the Albany Port develop- 
ment. fs 


MINNESOTA AND WISCONSIN 


Zellmer & Balfe have bought the R. G. Murphy 
elevator at Kilkenny, Minn. 


J. L. Kearns Grain Company has closed its eleva- 
tor at Browerville, Minn., until June 1. 


The Farmers Elevator Company, De Graff, Minn., 
plans to rebuild its elevator which was destroyed 
early in the year. 

The business of the Farmers Grain & Fuel Com- 
pany at Wabasso, Minn., has been taken over by 
George Franta & Co. 


The Farmers & Merchants Supply Company, Min- 
neota, Minn., is considering the purchase of the 
Dahl Grain Company’s elevator. 


The Farmers Co-operative Company, of Union 
Grove, Wis., has increased its capital stock to 
$40,000. John Kemper is president. ; 

The Northern Hay & Grain Company has pur- 
chased the Oneida Grain Company at Rhinelander, 
Wis. Oscar C. Nelson is president. 

The old Great Western elevator at Ulen, Minn., 
is being torn down by the Ulen Grain & Fuel Com- 
pany, which has owned it for the past several years. 

A movement is being promoted for re-organizing 
the Farmers Milling & Elevator Company at Ellen- 
dale, Minn., under a co-operative basis so that it 
may co-operate with the Federal Farm Board. 

The Hubbard-Palmer elevator at Dundee, Minn., 
operated for many years by A. R. Schmidt, has 
been taken over by the Farmers Co-operative Hle- 
vator Association. William Jans will be in charge. 

The Donahue-Stratton Company, which leases the 
Jarge Chicago & North Western elevator in the 
Kinnickinnic Basin in Bay View (Milwaukee) Wis., 
announces that the capacity of the house will be 
increased from 1,500,000 to 3,500,000 bushels. The 
new improvement will cost approximately $700,000. 

The elevator of the Amber Milling Company, 
Rush City, Minn., has been equipped to permit 
mixing and unloading at the same time. Several 
purifiers and a 150-horsepower motor have been 
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installed. A new platform has also been built 
which will permit seven cars to be loaded at one 
time. 


The Great Northern Railway Company, St. Paul, 
Minn., has let contract to Burrell Engineering Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill., for a 3,000,000-bushel addition 
to its grain storage unit at St. Louis Bay, Superior, 
Wis. 

The Farmers Union Terminal Association, St. 
Paul, Minn., announces plans for the building of a 
1,000,000-bushel addition to its elevator. The new 
unit will be of concrete construction, with a marine 
leg for loading grain into river barges. 

The Harland Flour & Feed Company, Minneap- 
olis, Minn., is building a grain elevator and feed 
mill at Aitkin, Minn. The Harland company has 
recently purchased the Lake Region Flour, Feed 
& Produce Company which it has merged with its 
business. 


The Cargill Grain Company is building a dock 
at Hlevator M, East End, Superior, Wis., which 
will cost approximately $25,000. Barnett & Record 
Marine Engineering Company is in charge of con- 
struction. Edwin McManus is superintendent of the 
elevator company. 


The grain elevator of the Kiel (Wis.) Mercantile 
Association has been turned over to a creditors’ 
committee until a re-organization of the company 
is effected. The committee, which will operate the 
elevator, consists of 0. C. Heidemann, Erdman 
Reichert, and Fred Voland. 


THE DAKOTAS 


The Fordville (N. D.) Farmers Elevator Com- 
pany will rebuild its plant which recently burned, 

The Hoven (S. D.) Equity Exchange has im- 
proved its plant with new distributors and spout- 
ing. 

The Farmers Elevator Company at Deering, N. D., 
has equipped its plant with new machinery, motors, 
and wiring. 

The Osborn-McMillan Bleyator Company has 
closed its houses at Bordulac and at Dover (Sykes- 
ton p. o.), N. D., for the season. 

New equipment, consisting of a dump, scale, 
cleaner, and motor have been installed in Fred 
Allen’s elevator at Deering, N. D. 


The Plankinton (S. D.) Co-operative Elevator 
Company has been incorporated with a ‘capital of 
$25,000. Incorporators are -L. J. Larson, C. A. 
Woods, and H. H. Rake. 

The Farmers Elevator Company, whose elevator 
at Clear Lake, S. D., burned recently, is continuing 
business in temporary quarters at the Hagna Lum- 
ber Company. A new elevator will be built in time 
to receive the coming crop. 


The Tri-State Milling Company plans to start 
construction work May 1 on a new grain elevator 
at Belle Fourche, S. D. The house will be 40 by 
125 feet and will be put up by Horner & Wyatt, 
construction engineers at Kansas City, Mo. 

The Western Lumber & Grain Company, Rhame, 
N. D., will start work soon on a new elevator to 
replace its house which was recently destroyed by 
fire. The elevators of the Farmers Equity Union 
and the Columbia Hlevator Company. were destroyed 
in the same fire. These companies, it is thought, 
may also rebuild their plants. 


INDIANA 


The Dayton (Ind.) Grain Company has increased 
its capital stock $10,000. 


The elevator at St. Bernice, which has been closed 
for some time, has been purchased by Mort Helt. 

Martin Cutsinger & Co., Shelbyville, plans to re- 
build shortly its grain elevator which recently 
burned. 

The McComas & Randall Grain Company at Nora 


(Indianapolis p. 0.), has been. taken over by sy BH: 
Dawson. 


The Amo (Ind.) Mill & Hlevator Company, with 
headquarters at Indianapolis, has filed papers for 
dissolution of the company. ° 

The Fuhrer-Ford Milling Company, Mt. Vernon, 
has let contract to Polk-Genung-Polk Company, Ft. 
Branch, for the construction of five concrete storage 
tanks of a total capacity of 50,000 bushels. The 
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new concrete and steel tanks will supplement the 
company’s two steel tanks which are inadequate 
to meet its present needs. 


The Milroy (Ind.) Milling Company plans to build 
a new grain elevator and feed mill on the site of 
its flour mill which burned last fall. 4 
' The Goodrich Bros. Company, Winchester, has 
re-organized its company under the name of Good- 
rich Bros. Company, Inc., and has increased its 
capital stock from $350,000 to $700,000. 


Campbell Bros. recently sold their grain elevator 
at Greencastle to the Putnam County Farm Bu- 
reau and have moved their grain and feed business 
to another location in Greencastle. 


John H. Shine & Co. is operating as the Farmers 
& Merchants Exchange the business of the Borgerd- 
ing Grain Company which it recently bought at 
New Albany. The capacity of the elevator is 40,000 
bushels. 


SOUTHERN. AND SOUTHWESTERN 


Boerstler Bros. are planning to build a small corn 
elevator at Henryetta, Okla. 


The Uhlmann Grain Company has opened a 
branch office at Ponca City, Okla. 


The Western Grain Company, Birmingham, Ala., 
is building a new grain bin which will cost $6,000. 


The Shepherd Construction Company, Dalhart, 


Texas, plans to build a $75,000 grain elevator at 


Lark. 


The Oklahoma Wheat Pool Elevator Association 
plans to build an elevator during the year at Clovis, 
N. M. 


The Fort Worth (Texas) Elevators, controlled by 
J. Perry Burrus interests, are building a 750,000- 
bushel elevator. 


J. D. White, formerly of White Bros., grocers, 
has opened a grain, feed, and flour business at 
Lexington, Tenn. 


In connection with its line of country elevators, 
the A. P. Borger Grain Company has opened an of- 
fice at Borger, Texas. : 


L. R, Hamm has bought the Henrietta (Texas) 
elevator from its former owner, H. H. Johnson. 
Grain and feed will be handled. 


The Farmers Elevator Company is completing its 
new house at Dimmitt, Texas. The plant will have 
a total capacity of 50,000 bushels. : 


Work is progressing on J. R. Anderson’s 30,000- 
bushel elevator, at Perryton, Texas, which will be 
completed in time for the coming crop. 

The 750,000-bushel storage addition which the 
Kimbell Milling Company is building at Fort Worth, 
Texas, will be completed in time for the new crop. 

The Farmers Co-operative Association, Mountain 
View, Okla., is building a new concrete office and 
warehouse to replace the building which burned 
last winter. 

The Wichita (Wichita Falls, Texas) Mill & Ble 
vator Company has let contract for the construc- 
tion of a new grain storage unit which will eost 
over $200,000. 

Plans are under way for the construction of a 
500,000-bushel grain elevator, at Helena, Ark., to 
be operated in connection with the Government 
barge line service. 


B. C. Allan, director of the Port Commission at 
Houston, Texas, has let contract to the Folwell En- 
gineering Company, Chicago, for the construction of 
a $1,500,000 grain elevator. 

The old Farmers elevator, owned by the B. & O. 
Cash Store Corporation, at Temple, Okla., is being 
remodeled to handle the coming harvest. Large 
storage rooms and bins will be erected. 


Chalmers & Borton have been awarded contract 
for the construction of the 125,000-bushel concrete 
elevator which Riffe Bros. are building at Goodwell, 
Okla. The new structure will be completed by May 
15. 

The Lone Star Eleyators, Fort Worth, Texas, have 
recently been incorporated with a capital of $250,- 
000. 
storage unit in time for the new crop. The com- 
pany is a subsidiary of the Burrus Mill & Elevator 
Company of which J. Perry Burrus is president. 

The wheat growers of Bovina, Texas, have 
pledged over $6,000 toward,,the building of an ele- 
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They will complete their new 750,000-bushel - 
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new house will cost about $13,000. 
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yator. 

additional funds from the Federal Farm Board. The 
The Oklahoma 
Wheat Pool is sponsoring the project. 


The Castro County Grain Company plans to build 
a 70,000-bushel grain elevator at Dimmitt, Texas. 
The Kearns Grain Company, which controls the 
company, is also building a 40,000-bushel elevator 
at Dawn. : 

The Ponca City (Okla.) Milling Company has let 
eontract to Jones-Hettelsater Construction Com- 
pany for the erection of a 326,000-bushel grain stor- 
age unit. The new addition will bring the capacity 
of the plant up to 550,000 bushels. 

The Farmers Co-operative Association, Alva, 
Okla., will complete some time this month its new 
30,000-bushel elevator, which will be equipped with 
a drier and a dust collector. The house replaces 
the one which burned last winter. 


The Haney (Canyan p. o., Texas), (Texas) Grain 
Company, which has recently been incorporated 
with a capital of $12,000, plans to build a 22,000- 
bushel grain elevator. Harry Kearnes, of the 
_Kearnes Grain & Seed Company, Amarillo, Texas, 
is one of the principals of the new concern. 


The Union Equity Co-operative Exchange will 
build a 100,000-bushel elevator at Enid, Okla. Con- 
tract has been let. to the Roberts Construction Com- 
pany. The building will be of wood and sheet metal 
construction. Work will start on the new structure 
as soon as a site is secured. 


The Diamond Mill & Elevator Company, of Sher- 
man, Texas, announces that it has let contract for 
500,000 bushels additional storage capacity which 
will bring its total elevator and warehouse capac- 
ity up to 1,300,000 bushels. The new addition will 
cost about $60,000. Jones-Hettelsater Construction 


Company, Kansas City, are the contractors. 


_A. P. Borger announces that he will build a 1,- 
000,000-bushel grain terminal elevator at Amarillo, 
Texas, and 15 smaller elevators on the Santa Fe 
‘and Rock Island lines in the Panhandle district. 
The smaller elevators will serve as feeders to the 
terminal. The plant at Amarillo is to be completed 
by August 1. The cost of the chain of elevators is 
estimated at $1,500,000. 


MISSOURI, KANSAS AND NEBRASKA 


Demers & Son are building a small elevator at 
Sunol, Neb. ; 


A 250,000-bushel terminal elevator and alfalfa 


- mill may be built at Syracuse, Kan. 


The Collingwood Grain Company has bought the 
George Gano elevator at Manter, Kan. 

The Collingwood Grain Company, of Hutchinson, 
Kan., is building an elevator at Ingalls. 

Herman Torbeck has bought the business of the 
Farmers Grain Company at Johnson, Neb. 

An overhead traveling electric truck dump has 
a installed in the A. B. Wilson elevator at Paul, 

eb. 

The Veninga Newell Grain Company, of St. Louis, 
Mo., announces its retirement from the grain busi- 


, ness. 


The Thompson Grain Company has repaired its 
elevator at Gresham, Neb., and installed new equip- 
ment. 


The elevator of the Farmers Union Co-operative 
Association, Centralia, Kan., has been covered with 


_ metal. f 


. City. 


The Farmers Elevator has replaced the gas en- 
gine in its plant at Dunbar, Neb., with two large 
motors. s 


The Crittenden Grain Company has repaired the 
damages done to its plant at Tamora, Neb., by a fire 
in February. 

The Barnard-Dunn Grain Company’s business at 
Holton, Kan., has been sold to the Bernard Mill 
& Coal Company. 

The Ingalls (Kan.) Co-operative Grain Company 
is operating the C. S. Laird elevator which it has 
recently purchased. 

The elevator of the Fairmont Grain Company at 
Ulysses, Neb., has been bought by the Farmers 
Grain & Supply Company. 

The Farmers Equity Grain Company and the 
Farmers Union Co-operative Grain Association, In- 
land, Neb., plan to merge. g 

A head drive, driven by a Fairbanks Morse Motor, 
has been added to the equipment of the Farmers 
Elevator Company at Spearville, Kan. 

The Oreapolis (La Platte p. o., Neb.) Grain Com- 
pany has installed a Fairbanks Scale and electric 
truck dump and other equipment in its plant. 

M. H. Bahling has taken over Mr. Poland’s in- 
terest in the Farmers Grain Company at Cunning- 
ham, Kan., and is now sole owner of the concern. 

The’ Wheat Farming Company, with offices in To- 
peka, Kan., has let contract to A. F. Roberts for 
the construction of a 55,000-bushel elevator at Page 
Three other elevators, including a 500,000- 
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They plan to raise about $9,000 and secure bushel terminal, will be built within the next few 


months. Plainville, Weskan, Colby, Hays, and Salina 
are considered as possible locations. 

The Farmers Exchange is building a new grain 
elevator at Olean, Mo. The house will be built 
on the site of the elevator which burned several 
years ago. 

A co-operative exchange is being formed in Buck- 
lin, Kan. <A. E. Rudd is president of the new com- 
pany which is capitalized at $25,000. They plan to 
build an elevator. 

Fred Klepser is building a new truck dump and 
installing a large scale in the Farmers Union Com- 
pany’s plant at Weeping Water, Neb., which he re- 
cently bought. 

The Star Engineering Company has contract for 
the building of the 50,000-bushel elevator which the 
Farmers Co-operative Elevator Company is building 
at Alamota, Kan. 

The Minneola (Kan.) Co-operative Exchange 
plans to build a 150,000-bushel grain elevator which 
will cost approximately $50,000. Horner & Wyatt, 
Kansas City, Mo., are architects. 

J. M. Grace has recently sold his interest in the 
elevator at Mascot, Neb., to Messrs. Swindell who 
will operate as the Swindell Grain Company. L. 
Swindell will continue as manager. 


The Voda Co-operative Association is operating 
the elevator at Voda (Collyer p. 0.), Kan., formerly 
owned by the Trego County Co-operative Associa- 
tion. Alfred Rensmeyer is manager. 

The Winfield (Kan.) Flour Mills have let. contract 
for a 75,000-bushel grain storage addition to its 
plant. The structure will be of steel: and will’ be 
completed in time for the coming harvest. 


With the purchase of the Wakefield (Kan.) Mill- 
ing Company’s plant, the Wakefield Farmers Co-op- 
erative Association has doubled its storage capacity. 
The plant will be conditioned to receive the new 
grain. 

The Pittsburg (Kan.) Hlevator Company is com- 
pleting a fire-proof brick addition to its plant. The 
addition will be used for a grinding room. The 
company has also completed a 25,000-gallon molas- 
ses tank. 

The Fowler (Kan.) Equity Exchange will let 
contract shortly for the construction of a 180,000- 
bushel grain elevator which will cost approximately 
$40,000. Horner & Wyatt, Kansas City, Mo., are 
architects. 

W. W. Lam has sold his interest in the Cox-Lam 
Grain & Supply Company, Iola, Kan., to his part- 
ner, Roy W. Cox. The firm, which operates eleva- 
tors at Piqua, Moran, and Elsmore, will continue un- 
der the same name. 

The Farmers West Central Grain Corporation, 
Lincoln, Neb., has been incorporated with a capital 
of $1,000,000. The corporation is a subsidiary or- 
ganization of the Farmers National Grain Corpora- 
tion in Nebraska. 

The Northwestern Railroad is waiting on the 
farm board policies before proceeding with the 
building of a 5,000,000-bushel grain elevator in 
Omaha or surrounding territory for the Cargill 
Commission Company. 

Horner & Wyatt, Kansas, City, Mo., are architects 
for the new 125,000-bushel grain elevator which the 
Co-operative Elevator & Supply Company plans to 
build at Meade, Kan. The new house will cost 
approximately $45,000. 

The Briscoe elevator at Tipton, Mo., recently pur- 
chased by C. H. Robertson, has been leased to Wil- 
liam Veulman. Mr. Veulman will continue to op- 
erate his mill at Gravois Mills,.and his son will 
operate the Tipton plant. 

Victor Vratil bought the Farmers Grain & Supply 
Company’s plant, at Ray, Kan., at a recent public 
auction. The house has been idle for several years. 
Mr. Vratil will use the property in connection with 
the operation of his farm. 

The Citizens Lumber & Supply Company, of Ches- 
ter, Neb., has purchased the elevators at Gilead, 
Hebron, and Deshler, formerly owned by the late 
George H. Hayes. The consideration was $11,525. 
W. A. Fellers is president. 

The Farmers Grain & Supply Company, of Dakota 
City, Neb., announces that April 26 is the closing 
date on which it will receive bids for the purchase 
of its elevator. Elmer H. Bierman is secretary of 
the company. 

The Mid-West Grain Company at Omaha, Neb., 
has been recently dissolved, and L. L. Quinby, 
formerly with the company has been appointed 
manager of the West Central Co-operative Grain 
Company. John C. Ackerman, who was with the 
Mid-West Grain Company, has organized a new 
company under that name which he will operate as 
manager. 

The Missouri Pacific Railroad plans to build a 
2,000,000-bushel storage unit to its elevator at St. 
Louis, Mo., which is operated by the Continental 
Export Company. With the new unit, the plant will 
have a total storage capacity of 5,000,000 bushels. 
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The structure is to be completed by August 1. The 


mill storage units will also be increased. 


The Farmers Union Co-operative Company, Or- 
chard, Neb., has gone out of business and has turned 
its elevator over to L. A. Holbrook, F. L. Scherrer, 
and J. F. Johnson in payment of money loaned the 
company. The new owners will operate the ele 
vator. 


Chalmers & Borton have contract for building 
the 50,000-bushel elevator which. the Farmers Co- 
operative Grain & Stock Company is to build at 
Haggard, Kan. Work will start at once on the new 
house which will be ready in time for the new 
crop. The old elevator is to be torn down to make 
way for the new. 


Contract has been let to Jones-Hettelsater Con- 
struction Company for the erection of a 500,000- 
bushel concrete storage addition to the elevator of 
the Western Terminal Elevator Company at Hutch- 
inson, Kan. The new unit will bring the company’s 
total. storage capacity up to 1,000,000 bushels. 


WESTERN 


The Farmers Elevator at Douglas, Wyo., is con- 
sidering the erection of an additional elevator and 
flour mill. 


The Farmers Union Elevator Company has recent- 
ly repaired its plant at Wray, Colo. New equip- 
ment has also been installed. 

The Cutter grain elevator and implement busi- 
ness at Yoder, Wyo., has been taken over by the 
Farmers Co-operative Marketing Association. 


The Farmers Elevator at Gillette, Wyo., has been 
purchased by the Campbell County Farm Bureau. 
The company was formerly owned by Alex May- 
cock, W. R. Wright, R. G. Marquiss, and H. W. Han- 
son. 

M. A. Penny and David L. Newman are operating 
as the Penny-Newman Grain Company the grain, 
feed, and seed business of the Kutner-Goldstein 
Company at Fresno, Calif., which they recently 
acquired. 

The Judith Basin Grain Association, a grain mar- 
keting organization, has been formed at Lewistown, 
Mont., with a capital of $50,000. Among the tem- 
porary directors are F. C. Naylor, E. A. Mack, and 
L. A. Stilson. 

A group of alfalfa growers plan to build an al- 
falfa storage and cleaning plant at Malta, Mont. 
The plant will be a subsidiary of the Northern 
Montana Alfalfa Growers Association. Amos Kelly 
is local chairman. 

The Chouteau County Farmers Company has 
been organized at Great Falls, Mont., with a capi- 
tal of $225,000. Among the principals are Chris O. 
Larson, of Big Sandy, and Fred H. Lembke, and 
George D. Gordon, of Fort Benton. 

The Swift Grain Company, Lewistown, Mont., has 
agreed with the North Dakota-Montana Wheat 
Growers Association to have its 11 elevators in 
Montana available for the handling of the 1930 
wheat crop of the association’s members. 


The Peninsula Grain Company has bought the 
Port Orchard (Wash.) Transfer Company which 
has been in business for 42 years. The grain com- 
pany will equip the building for their retail busi- 
ness and offices. Their storage units and mill are 
located on the Central Wharf where their plant is 
centralized. 


IOWA 


A, G. Jurgensen has sold his elevator at Van 
Horne to O. Kaeberle, of Newhall. 

The Conroy (Iowa) Lumber & Grain Company is 
building a 16 by 26-foot addition to its elevator. 

Theodore Schilling has been granted a permit to 
move his elevator at Charles City to another site. 

Thomas Connors has equipped his elevator at 
Imogene with an overhead traveling electric truck 
dump. 

An electric overhead truck dump has been added 
to the equipment of the Clark Brown Grain Com- 
pany at Mingo. 

The Kelley (Iowa) Grain Company is operating 
the business of the Clark Brown Elevator Company 
which it bought. 

Harry Keig, formerly associated with the West 
Union (Iowa) Co-operative Company, has bought 
an elevator and feed mill at St. Ansgar. 

Plans are being considered for increasing the 
capacity of the Updike grain elevator at Council 
Bluffs from 3,100,000 bushels to 4,600,000 bushels. 

The Farmers Co-operative Company has recently 
bought the Good Bros.’ elevator at Riverton which 
has been operating as the Stubbs Grain Company. 

A new Farmers Co-operative Elevator Company 
is being organized at Melvin. It will probably 
operate the plant of the old Farmers Elevator Com- 
pany which recently sold its business at public 
auction. 

With the retirement of Alva Humeston, the grain, 
feed, and seed business of Alva Humeston & Sons, 
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Humeston, will be continued by his sons, Clarence 
and Charles, under the name of Humeston Bros. 
The business was founded in 1873. 


A group of Polk City (Iowa) men has taken over 
and is operating the Farmers Grain Company at 
Polk City. Jo: Berogan, of Webster City, con- 
tinues as manager. 

B. M. Stoddard & Son have overhauled their ele- 
vator at Sloan, put in a concrete floor, repaired 
machinery, and installed new equipment. The house 
is also to be covered with metal. 


The Mid-States Grain Company, Cedar Rapids, 
has been incorporated with a capital of $25,000 to 
deal in grain, feed, hay, etc. Incorporators are 
C. D. Thorsen, Frank A. Byrnes, and John L. 
Schwab. 


ILLINOIS 

The Fielding Grain Company plans to build a new 
frame and steel elevator at Ogden. 

The Farmers Elevator Company at Norris is re- 
ported to have gone out of business. 

The Utica (Ill.) Elevator Company has equipped 
its plant with a 10-ton Fairbanks scale. 

The El Paso Blevator Company has equipped its 
plant at Kappa with an electric truck dump. 

A 10-ton Fairbanks scale has been added to the 
equipment of the Athens (Ill:) Farmers Elevator 
Company. 

An electric truck dump has been added to the 
elevator equipment of Harry Tjardes at Risk (For- 
rest p. 0.), Ill. 

The Farmers Elevator Company is completing 
the addition to its elevator at Mt. Carroll. The 
new part will be used to store machinery repairs. 

The Brighton (Ill.) Farmers Co-operative Eleva- 
tor Company is building an addition, 40 feet square, 
which will be used as a repair shop for its trac- 
tors and machinery. : ‘ 


The Keystone Elevator Company, Chicago, has 
been incorporated with a capital of $330,000. - In- 
corporators are Edward. R. Bacon, A. C. Bascon, 
John W. Bascon, and Robert C. Bacon. They are 
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buliding, through the John §.. Metcalf Company, an 
annex of 11 concrete tanks of 55,000-bushels capac- 
ity which will give them a total storage space for 
1,750,000 bushels. Pe. 

Munson Bros., who operate elevators at Windsor 
and Gays, have taken over the elevator and mill 
property of the Bernhard Milling Company at 
Strasburg. They acquired the property at a trus- 
tee’s sale for $1,500. 

A large Government elevator in connection with 
the program of the Farmers National Grain Cor- 
poration is to be erected at Dallas City. The house 
will be located on the river and- have terminal 
connections with the Santa Fe, C. B. & Q. and 
T. P. & W. railroads. 

Work is proceeding on the new 26 by 109-foot 
grain elevator which the Stanard-Tilton Milling 
Company is building at Alton. The new house, 
which will have a capacity of 200,000 bushels, as 
previously reported, will cost $65,000. The Stevens 
Engineering & Construction Company, Landreth 
Building, St. Louis, Mo., has the contract. 


CANADA 


George W. Matthews & Co., grain firm at Win- 
nipeg, Man., which went into voluntary liquidation 
recently, plans to resume business. The company 
operates several branches in western Canada. 

The City of Sarnia, Ont., is trying to dispose of 
its share in the new 2,000,000-bushel grain elevator 
erected recently on the waterfront. The city con- 
tributed $400,000 toward the cost of constructing 
the elevator. 

The Halifax (N. §.) Harbor Commission has 
completed an additional storage unit of 1,100,000: 
bushels which. doubles its elevator capacity. It has 
also finished 2,400 feet of galleries for. transferring 
grain from the elevator to steamers. 

H. L. Price of Toronto, Ont., is promoting legisla- 
tion for the erection of a 2,000,000-bushel elevator 
on Catarqui Bay, Kingston, near the 2,500,000- 
bushel elevator which the Canada Steamship Lines 
are building. If the legislation goes through, work 
on the new storage unit will start this spring. 
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BECKERT.— Charles Beckert, engaged for many 
years in the grain business at Pittsburgh, Pa., died 
April 3 at the age of 85 years. He is survived by 
his son, Charles Beckert, Jr., (who is conducting 
the business) and two daughters. 


BERKLAND.—Ludwig O. Berkland, of the Berk- 
land Elevator Company, Conrad, Mont., died March 
4 of pneumonia. Mr. Berkland had managed a num- 
ber of elevators in Montana during the past several 
years. 

BINGAMAN.—Lewis L. Bingaman, state grain in- 
spector at Coffeyville, Kan., from 1899 to 1918, died 
March 23, following an illness of several months. 
He was 79 years old. 


BOOTH.—Thomas W. Booth, assistant manager 
of the grain department of the Western Canada 
Flour Mills, Winnipeg, died March 12. 


BROWN.—J. Crosby Brown, of Brown Bros. & 
Co. and veteran member of the Philadelphia Com- 
mercial Exchange, died April 1 at his home in 
Philadelphia. 


BURTON.— Alfred George Burton, grain exporter 
and former president of the Montreal Corn Ex- 
change, died at his home in Montreal on March 21, 
He was 58 years old. <A widow, a son, and five 
daughters survive him. b 

DIEHL.—John A. Diehl, retired elevator operator, 
died March 21 at his home at Marion, Pa. He was 
81 years old. He established the J. A. Diehl & Co., 
which operated elevators at Fayetteville, Greencas- 
tle, and other points. Three daughters and two 
sons survive him. 

DONALDSON.— Clarence W. Donaldson, grain 
dealer of Omaha, Neb., died in Kansas City, Mo., at 
the age of 44 years, 

FARMER.—Edward C. Farmer, 
Oscar Farmer & 
13 of pneumonia. 


President of 
Sons, Louisville, Ky., died March 

He was 56 years old. The com- 
pany was founded by his father in 1885. His widow 
and four children survive him. 

FITZGHRALD.— Redmon S. Fitzgerald, grain 
merchant at Cincinnati, Ohio, took his own life 
recently. : 


GLASGOW.— William A. Glasgow, counsel of the 
Commercial Exchange at Philadelphia, Pa., for 
many years, died March 14. He was 65 years old. 


HAGEN.—Sigurd Hagen, manager of the Federal 
Elevator Company at Lawton, N. D., was killed 


March 14 when he was caught in the elevator shaft. 
His widow and five children survive him. 

' HARKNESS.— Howard Harkness, who operated 
a feed business at Mayville, N. Y., for six years, 
died March 15 at the age of 58 years. Mr. Harkness 
retired two years ago and his sons have been con- 
ducting the business. His widow, three sons, and a 
daughter survive him. 

KOECHIG.—William Koechig, of Joseph A. 
Buckland & Go., St. Louis, Mo., died March 29 at 
the age of 71 years. ‘His widow and three children 
survive him. ; 

MURPHY.—John L. Murphy, associated for many 
years with David A. Syme, grain dealer, died at his 
home in Sycamore, Ill, at the age of 69 years. 


The Western Grain Company has completed a feed 
plant at Birmingham, Ala. 

Joseph J. Tschetter has installed a 50-horsepower 
feed grinder at Freeman, S. D. 

Hal Williams has installed feed grinding machin- 
ery in his plant at Pomona, Calif, 

Peck & Larsen plan to expand their business at 
Laurel, Neb., and manufacture feeds. 

The Berne (Ind.) Grain & Hay Company has 
equipped its plant with a feed mixer. 

The Kilkenny (Minn.) Grain Company has 
equipped its plant with a feed grinder. 

The Shell Rock (Iowa) Grain & Milling Company 
has installed a feed mixer in its plant. 

The Pine Village (Ind.) Feed Company has 
equipped its plant with a new batch mixer. 

The Farmers Elevator Company has installed a 
feed grinder in its plant at ‘Glenwood, Minn, 

The opening of a co-operative feed grinding plant 
at Slayton, Minn., is being considered by farmers in 
that vicinity. C. M. Johnson heads the group which 


Mr. Murphy had also served as mayor of Sycamore, 
and as president of one of its banks. _ ce 

McCARTY.—Charles H. McCarty, partner in Stein, 
Alstrin & Co., brokerage firm, Chicago, dropped dead 
of heart failure on April 1, He was 60 years old. 
His widow, a son, and a daughter survive him. 

McLANDRESS.—William McLandress, veteran 
grain and flour dealer at St. Thomas, Ont., died 
March 25. He was 82 years old. m4 

MENTZER.—Irvin Mentzer, veteran grain and ba 
feed dealer, and owner of a feed mill at Franks- — 
town, Pa., died at his home there at the age of 75 
years. 


MOCK.—Aaron B. Mock, engaged in the feed and : | 
= 


farm implement business at Martinsburg, Pa., for | 
several years, died March 11 at the age of 77 years. _ 
He retired in 1915. : - 

NEEDHAM.—Leonard S. Needham, aged, 67, live — 
stock and grain dealer at Winside, Neb., died re- =. 
cently. f : a 

OBERST.—William T. Oberst, who has been en- 
gaged in the feed business-at Blytheville, Ark., for 
many years, died recently at the age of 70 years. 

RIPPE.—Henry Rippe, veteran grain dealer, died 
March 23 at his home at Fairmont, Minn. He was _ 
76 years old. Mr. Rippe had conducted the Rippe 
Grain & Milling Company for 40 years. He had 
also operated at La Crosse, Wis., and at Brownsville, 
Minn. His widow and three daughters survive him. - 

ROWEH.—Frederick H. Rowe, president of the Ta- 
coma (Wash.) Seed Company, died recently of heart: 
trouble. He was 59 years old. His widow, a daugh- — 
ter, and a son, Charles, who was associated with ~ 
him in the seed business, survive him. ' a 
_ SCHMITZ:—Peter Schmitz, veteran grain dealer 
and member of the Milwaukee (Wis.) Chamber of 
Commerce for 40 years, died recently at the age of 
72 years. A daughter and two sons survive him. 

SCHWEINSBERG.—A. J. Schweinsberg, veteran 
grain and feed dealer of Booneville, N. Y., died at 
the age of 75 years. The business has been con- 
ducted for some time by his son, Ray J. Schweins- 
berg. 

SHEEREN.—John M. Sheeren, grain broker, 
member of the Chicago Board of Trade, and son 
of James J. Sheeren, guard since 1882, died March 
27 from the result of a traffic accident. His widow — 
and four children survive him. 

SLEMBECKER.—Louis Slembecker, secretary of 
Dennis & Co., Inc., grain commission merchant at 
Baltimore, Md., died April 4 at St. Joseph’s Hospi- 
tal. He was 48 years old. (See further details 
elsewhere in this issue.) : : 

STORY.—T. Harry Story, member of the New 
York Produce Exchange for 45 years, died March 21 
at the age of 66 years. His widow survives him. 4 

THACKER.—George Thacker, formerly president — 
of the Matheson Lindsay Grain Company, and mem- 
ber of the Winnipeg, Man., Grain Exchange for 25 
years, died suddenly at Santa Barbara, Calif., where 
he had gone for his health. He was 48 years old. i 

WATERMAN.—E. D. Waterman, manager of the 
Farmers Elevator Company at Blairsburg, Iowa, 
for the past eight years, died March 12 at the home 
of his daughter at Perry. His widow, two sons, fa 


and a daughter-survive him. 

YERKES.—S. Linford Yerkes, senior member of _ 
Yerkes Bros., grain and feed dealers, Philadephia, 
died March 11 at the age of 76 years. ‘ 


is attempting to raise $3,800 to purchase. Henry 
Braemmer’s plant. : 

The Farmers Hlevator Company has installed ad- 
ditional feed equipment in its plant at George, 
Iowa. ; : : 

William Scholbrock and Albert Schrandt have 
established a feed grinding business at Festina, 
Iowa. vt 
Nelson Woodhead’s feed plant at Cambridge City, 
Ind., has been sold to John Clay, formerly of Chi- 
cago. 

The W. A. Jenkins Manufacturing Company plans j 
to build a:$50,000 addition to its feed plant at Lon- 
don, Ont. | aida 

The Graham. (Texas) Mill & Elevator Company 
has equipped‘ its plant with a new mixing outfit 
which cost, $16,000. ; 

The Caméron (Mo.) Co-operative Elevator Asso- a 
ciation has ‘equipped its plant with a corn chop 
grinder and grader. 


The Dean R. Fortman Company has purchased 
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the F. A. Marek & Co. wholesale flour and feed busi- 
“ness at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, where it will establish 
its plant and home office. 

A half-ton molasses mixer has been installed in 
the plant of the Oregon Feed & Flour Company, 
| Inc., at. Turner, Ore. 

The Domas feed grinder at Shelbyville, Ill., was 

rehased recently at public auction by Mrs. Odell 

as, of Chicago, for $700. 

-R. T. Thorne has sold his feed store and mill at 
Orchards, Wash., to R. J. Blair who was formerly in 
the feed business in Camas. 

The M. & R. Grain Corporation has been incor- 
| porated at Indianapolis, Ind., to manufacture and 
| deal in feed for livestock. 
| The Froedert Grain & Malting Company, Milwau- 
| kee, Wis., has opened a new millfeed department, 
| which will be in charge of Clarence Moll. — 
| The Wertz Seed Company, wholesale dealers in 
| feeds and seeds, at Sioux City, Iowa, has purchased 

the Winner (S. D.) Milling Company’s plant. 

_ A. E. Asbury is erecting a frame and corrugated 
iron building at Higginsville, Mo., for his feed bus- 
iness.. J. Johnson will be interested with him. 
ia The Finnegan & Russell Feed Company, Van- 
' eouver, Wash., has filed articles of incorporation 
_ for changing its name to the Superior Feed Com- 
_ pany. 

The L. & G. Feed Company has acquired the Sun- 
shine Feed Store at Mendota, Ill. The company 
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Keighley, Kan—Fire destroyed the elevator of 
ods W. Craig on March 19. 
Ambrose, N. D.—William Gehrke’s elevator was 
_ destroyed by fire on April 1. 
Camargo, Ill—The elevator of Hall & Spellman 
was destroyed by fire on April 5. 
Oklahoma City, Okla.—Fire destroyed the steel 
_ elevator of General Mills, Inc., on April 9. 
__ Arkport, N,.Y.—Fire destroyed on March 22 the 
_ warehouse of J. H. Colgrove Company, Inc. 
- Henriette, Minn Fire destroyed the Hoflin feed 
and flour warehouse together with stock valued at 
& $1,500. Hi : 
-_‘Dodgeville, Wis.—Fire damaged the feed store 
5 and warehouse of D. D. Lewis, causing a loss of 
_ $12,000. 
Sapulpa, Okla.—Fire damaged the Sapulpa 
 (Okla.) Feed Store to the extent of $1,200 on 
_ March 8. ‘ 
S Edgeley, N. D.—Fire which started in the cupola 
£. destroyed the elevator of the Wells Grain Company 
on April 8. 
- $t. Mary’s, Kan.—Fire destroyed the warehouse 
of the Farmers Union Co-operative Business Asso- 
ciation on April 5. 
Danube, Minn—The Empire Grain Hlevator, 
z containing a large quantity of grain, burned to the 
ground recently. 
_ Yeoman, Sask.—Fire destroyed the’ grain elevator 
of the Federal-Grain, Ltd. About 10,000 bushels of 
; wheat were burned. > 
Junction City, Wis—Fire damaged Jacob Skib- 
pa’s warehouse and his stock of flour and feed, 
eausing a loss of $2,000. 
_ Kincaid, Ill—Fire caused by defective wiring 
- eaused considerable damage to the plant of Otto T. 
Young & Co. on April 8. 
- Rannock (St. Mary’s p. 0.) Ont.—Fire destroyed 
the grain elevator of C. E. Nourse & Co. on March 
19, causing a loss of $30,000. 
2 Royal, lowa—Fire destroyed the W. A. Burmeister 
- building which contained a feed store and hatch- 
ery. Loss is estimated at $15,000. 
_ _ Evan, Minn—Fire caused by an internal com- 
- pustion engine destroyed the elevator of the Mor- 
a gan Grain Company on March 10. 
_ Brinsmade, N. D.—The property of the Farmers 
‘ Elevator Company. was destroyed by fire, causing a 
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__ Hitchcock, S. D.—Fire recently destroyed the Van 
_ Dusen grain elevator. Two cars of wheat and flax, 
and three cars of coal were also burned. 


- Emerson, Neb—The grain elevator of Henry En- 
right was totally destroyed by fire recently. Sev- 
eral hundred bushels of oats were burned. 


_ Armour, Neb.—Lloyd O. Ruyle’s elevator, contain- 
ing 10,000 bushels of grain, was destroyed by fire 

April 7, An-overheated engine bearing caused the 
fire. Estimated loss is $4,500, partially covered by 
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has stores also at Sterling, Rockford, Dixon, and 
Princeton. : 

The Taylor Grain Company, of Van Alstyne, 
Texas, has converted its flour mill into a feed mill 
and will manufacture millfeed, poultry, dairy, and 
hog feeds. 

The Ady & Crowe Mercantile Company has in- 
creased the capacity of its feed plant at Denver, 
Colo., to five cars daily. The company is building 
a plant at Sterling. 

Farmers and local elevator managers in the vicin- 
ity of Sheldon, Iowa, are considering the advisa- 
bility of opening a co-operative commercial feed 
mixing plant at Sheldon. 


The Allied Agricultural Association, Inc., plans to 
establish a chain of feed stores in western Oregon, 
with main offices in Salem and with a central plant 
for the manufacture of poultry and livestock feeds. 


The Producers Warehouse & Elevator Company, 
subsidiary of the Grange League Federation, has 
completed a 90-bin feed plant at Buffalo, N. Y. The 
six-story re-inforced concrete warehouse has a ca- 
pacity of 185,000 bushels. 


The Washington Co-operative Egg & Poultry As- 
sociation recently took over the Spokane (Wash.) 
Poultry Farmers Association and plans to double 
the capacity of the plant. A,new addition, 50 by 90 
feet, will be equipped with new machinery which 
will increase the capacity from 25 to 50 tons of 
poultry feed every 24 hours. 
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insurance. A modern elevator will replace the old 
structure. 


Mansfield, Ohio.—Fire damaged the elevator of 
the Cleveland Grain & Milling Company on March 


PORTABLE CLEANERS TO BOOST SEED 
QUALITY 


A portable battery of six large seed-cleaning units 
will be constructed this summer in Edmonton, 
Alta., Canada. Co-operative organizations, the fed- 
eral, and provincial governments will share in the 
expense. 

Government assistance is being given to a district 
seed-cleaning scheme of this kind, rather than toa 
large central plant, because it is thought to have 
greater advantages for the wheat growers at large, 
one of the most important being the saving in 
freight charges. The need of a very large central 
plant in this province has not yet arisen, it is 
claimed, and all present requirements will be met 
by the plan now proposed. 

The portable seed cleaners will cost nearly $2,000 
each. 


CANADA’S. REGISTERED SEED 
SYSTEM 


What is registered seed? Registered seed in 
Canada may be defined in very exact terms; it is 
the highest grade of seed obtainable. It is seed of 
good variety with a recorded ancestry, and pos- 
sesses a very high degree of varietal purity. In ad- 
dition it is practically free from weeds and other 
impurities, viable, well cleaned, graded and sealed 
according to the requirements of the Dominion 
Seeds Act. 

Only varieties of outstanding merit are accepted 
for registration. Registered seed is, therefore, of an 
approved variety, and represents the highest grade 
of seed recognized by statute in Canada. It is sold 
only in sealed containers which assures the pur- 
chaser of its trueness of name, purity and quality. 

The Dominion Seeds Act classifies registered 
seed into three grades as follows: Registered 1, 
Registered 2, and Registered 3. 

Growers and prospective growers are recom- 
mended to apply to the District Seed Inspector of 
their respective province for a copy of the Domin- 
ion Seeds Act, with amendments to date. Here will 
be found the requirements of germination and the 
standards of freedom from weeds and other varie- 
ties to which the threshed seed will have to be 
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20, causing an estimated loss of $30,000. A con- 
siderable quantity of grain was destroyed. 

Montague, Mich-—The elevator and mill of the 
Montague Roller Mills burned March 29, causing an 
estimated loss of $25,000, covered by insurance. 

Indianapolis, Ind—The Farmers Co-operative 
Company’s plant, together with a quantity of grain, 
was destroyed by fire, causing a loss of $50,000. 

Davenport, Wash—A high wind blew down a 
50,000-bushel grain tank of the Davenport Mill & 
Grain Company’s plant. Loss is estimated at $750. 

Alden (Bridgeport p. 0.) Neb—The grain eleva- 
tor at Alden, owned by the Nebraska-Colorado Grain 
Company, of Sidney, burned to the ground on March 
19). ; 

Campton, Ky.—Fire, which destroyed a large sec- 
tion of the business district of Campton on April 5, 
burned the J. H. Stamper feed store, causing a loss 
of $5,000. 

Cutknife, Sask—Fire destroyed on March 26 the 
elevator of the Searle Grain Company, 11,000 bush- 
els of wheat, 1,000 bushels of oats, and a box car. 
Estimated loss is $25,000. 

Clear Lake, S. D.—Fire destroyed the Farmers 
Elevator, containing 15,000 bushels of grain, on 
March 6. Estimated loss is $20,000. The house 
is to*be rebuilt this spring. 

Walcott, N. D—The house of the Equity Elevator 
& Trading Company was destroyed on March 20. 
About 20,000 bushels of grain were burned. The 
building was insured, for $10,000. 

Rockyford, Alta.—A large fire which broke out 
in the business district of Rockyford damaged the 
Alberta Wheat Pool Elevator and annex and burned 
a considerable quantity of wheat. 

Oklahoma City, Okla.—Fire destroyed on March 
20 the large hay barn and other buildings of the 
Alfalfa Products Company, as well as five cars of 
feed. Estimated loss is $3,500. The structures will 
be rebuilt. 

Southport, Ind.—Fire destroyed the elevator and 
warehcuse of the Farmers Co-operative Company, 
causing a loss of $50,000. A large quantity of grain 
was destroyed.. The house is to be rebuilt -soon, 
according to J. J. Riser, manager. 
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cleaned before it can be sealed in the sack by the 
inspector. 

The connecting link between the Canadian Seed 
Growers’ Association and the grower is the Domin- 
ion Seed Branch Inspector who examines the crop 
and who finally examines and seals the seed in the 
sack. These inspectors are men of special technical 
training and ability, and have the interests of the 
Association and of the growers at heart. Growers 
are, therefore, advised to seek all the assistance 
they can from these inspectors in the way of advice 
in their work. ; 

Grade names Registered No. 1, Registered No. 2 
and Registered No. 3, applicable to seed produced 
from a registered crop have been established under 
the seeds act. The definitions of these grades are 
based on such factors as quality, purity, vitality 
and physical appearance of the seed, and, when ap- 
proved by the Minister, they are included in the 
regulations under the act. 

Other provisions of the act and regulations make 
it necessary that before seed can be legally sold 
under one of the registered grade names it must be 
sealed in the container by a Dominion Seed Branch 
Inspector, with a seal approved by the Minister, to 
protect the seed inspection certificate tag, also 
affixed thereto by the inspector. The face side of 
this tag bears the name and address of the seller, 
the name of the kind and variety of seed, the seed 
inspection certificate number, and the grade name; 
the opposite side, the place of production, the 
Canadian Seed Growers’ Association crop registra- 
tion certificate number, the generation from elite 
stock seed and the signature of the inspector. 
Under the Séeds Act the inspector is wholly re- 
sponsible for the quality of the seed, apart from its 
breeding and selection. The Canadian Seed Grow- 
ers’ Association establishes the standards of purity 
of variety, and is responsible for the crop registra- 
tion certificate issued by that Association. At the 
time, however, of making an inspection of the 
cleaned seed, the inspector endeavors to determine, 
insofar as it is practicable for him to do so, that 
the seed graded and sealed by him does conform to 
the standard of purity of variety established by the 
Association. 

Application for inspection, grading and sealing of 
the cleaned seed, must be made to the office of the 
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District Inspector for the seed branch. When -ap- 
plying for inspection of cereal seeds, the grower 
should forward a two-pound sample of his seed for 
test. When tested, a control sample certificate, 
based on the sample received, is sent to the grower, 
which indicates to him the number and nature of 
impurities found per pound in the sample, the per- 
centage of germination and what further cleaning, 
if any, will be necessary before the seed can be 
awarded a registered grade. When this procedure 
is followed and the inspector finds the bulk lot of 
seed to be of a quality comparable to the sample 
submitted for test, he is usually in a position to 
grade and seal the seed in the sack on the occasion 
of his first visit, and at the minimum of expense to 
the grower. When, however, the germination of 
oats, barley or other kinds of seed is suspected of 
being uncertain or variable, because of seasonal or 
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other conditions, the inspector may deem it neces- 
sary to have a re-test made on a sample or samples 
drawn by himself before giving the final grade 
which is based on samples drawn, examined and 
graded by himself or under his direction, together 
with other necessary information concerning the 
seed lot furnished by the crop registration certi- 
ficate. 


MILWAUKEE’S SEED TRADE 
By C. 0. SKINROOD 


“There is an abundance of seed in the Milwaukee 
market, and it is very low in price,” declares S. G. 
Courteen, one of the veteran seed dealers at this 
market. “On most of the seeds the price is actually 
the lowest in the last 10 years and it is my guess 
that the planting of field grass seeds will be greater 
than for some time.” 

Mr. Courteen believes that this is an unprece- 
dented situation and that the attention of farmers 
should be called to this unusual opportunity to get 
first class seeds for relatively low prices. 

The same opinion was also expressed by Fred 
Kellogg of the Kellogg Seed Company. He declared 
too that there was no indication of any cut in 
planting. He asserted that in all probability 
that the farmers will plant as much grass seed 
this year as they have in past years and probably 
much more. 

“We are looking forward to a good volume of 
business and the shipments have been high,” Mr. 


Kellogg states. 
* * & 


One of the seed handlers of Milwaukee said that 
the seed market had been maintained at steady 
levels for the last 30 days except that there has 
been an advance of about $1 in the alsike and 
in the Red Clover seed market. He reported, too, 
that there has been a vigorous demand for seeds 
in almost all lines and that the prospects are for 
a reeord volume of seed trade this season. 

r ek * * f 

A shortage of commercial seed corn for 1930 is 
being felt both in Iowa and in parts of Illinois, 
according to A. W. Wright, agronomist at the col- 
lege of Agriculture at Madison, Wis. Mr. Wright 
says that the shortage of good seed corn in several 
of the states of the Northwest is likely to have a 
decisive effect on the market. This shortage, too, 
he added, will help to move out the heavy carryover 
of seed corn in Wisconsin from last year, He re 
ported further that the germination tests of seed 
corn in Wisconsin had been running very high this 
spring and that this will help still further to stimu- 
late the demand for Wisconsin seed corn. 

* * * 

Something new is being tried out in Wisconsin 
to increase the production of Alfalfa and that is 
the application of paper mill sludge as a fertilizer 
for this crop. Aton Miller, near Kaukauna, is try- 
ing out this experiment with 100 tons of the sludge 
which he is applying to his land at the rate of three 
to four tons an acre, In addition he plans to use 
from 300 to'400 pounds of phosphate per acre. Mr. 
Miller lives in a belt of the state where there is 
very heavy clay soil and he has tried out various 
methods of increasing his Alfalfa yield. 

* * * 

A. L. Stone, in charge of the state weed and seed 
laboratory at Madison, is starting on his new plans 
this year for combating weeds in seeded plots and 
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in other areas. He has computed that the annual 
loss from weeds in this state is around $46,000,000, 
or an average of about $240 for every farm in Wis- 


consin, 
* * * 


The state seed laboratory of Wisconsin in the | 
Agronomy Building at Madison is very busy these 
days testing the large number of samples of seeds - 
that are coming from every corner of the state. 
More than 100 samples of seeds are coming in every 
day for testing purposes. , ! 

* * * 


The test is made for cleanliness, for purity and 
for seed germinating power. Records of the number 
received showed that up to a recent date this spring 
some 3,900 samples of these seeds had been re- 
ceived as compared with 2,535 received by the same 
date a year ago. The service has thus increased — 
more than 50 per cent in a single year and is be | 
coming more popular than ever before. 

The state law requires that all seeds sold in the 
state must be labeled with the name and the kind 
of seed, the name of the seller, the purity, the ger- 
mination percentage and in the case of alfalfa, corn 
and small grains the locality in which it is grown, 

The extent to which the seed handling of Wis- | 
consin has been systematized has been shown in 
Monroe County this spring where one day was set 
aside for the testing of seed corn in the entire 
county. The teachers of the county and the Wis- © 
consin College of Agriculture co-operated in the 
tests held. 


HIGHER YIELDING SEED CORN 


Corn breeders know that the cause of failure to a4) 
secure seed corn which will breed true and produce” | 
plants that are all as.good as the particular stalks 
from which the seed was taken is largely the in- 
ability of the farmer to select the male parent (pol- 
len) of the ears he has selected for seed. It is like 
a dairyman trying to increase the quality of his 
herd by selecting heifers only from the best pro- 
ducing cows, but at the same time allowing a scrub. | 
bull to run loose with the herd. Wind borne pollen | 
from good corn, mediocre corn.and poor corn is the | 
“scrub bull” that is constantly interfering with the 
farmer’s efforts to build up a strain of corn thatis | 
devoid of “boarder stalks.” 

Using a new process of corn breeding there was 
started at the University of Wisconsin, six years 
ago, a project, the purpose of which was to produce 
higher yielding new strains of corn within the 
standard varieties of the state. This new corn was 
also to be highly resistant to cold temperatures, 
particularly the unfavorable cold wet weather some- 
times occurring in Wisconsin immediately following 
corn planting time. Then, too, it was desired that. §: 
these new strains be resistant to corn diseases such | 
as seeding blight and ear mold that are frequently 
responsible for large crop losses. Finally the new 
corn must be strong rooted so as to withstand : 
heavy rains and the beating of windstorms. Ft 

The results of this research program are only ria 
partly concluded; the work is still in progress, but 
already there have been developed strains which 
measure up remarkably well to the high standards — 
outlined at the beginning. It is expected the stage ei 
will soon be reached where farmers in various parts 
of the state who have made a recognized success of | 
seed corn production will be invited to co-operate in 
testing the new strains. / ia! 

In the new breeding program selected plants 
within the standard varieties, i. e., Golden Glow, 
Silver King and other Wisconsin varieties, were in- 
bred one year after another until they now produce ‘ 
stalks one like the other, and all possess the desired 
characteristics. Inbreeding is accomplished by tak- 
ing the pollen from the tassel of the stalk it is de- 
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sired to inbreed and placing it upon the receptive 
silks of the ear on the same plant. 

} During the inbreeding process thousands of lines 
| were tested, but by the rigid standards used all but 
the very best were eliminated. Ears were saved 

only from cold resistant, disease resistant, vigorous 
| plants, which were inbred again, and the same 
| painstaking selection and rejection program fol- 

lowed. These inbreds are not adapted for use in 

commercial corn production because the inbreeding 

process decreases the size and vigor of the plants 
| and reduces the yield. 

When two inbred lines are crossed it is found 
that the vigor of the resulting hybrid usually is 
equal to that of the original parent stock before 
being inbred. Certain inbreds have the unique 
quality when crossed of producing offspring even 
superior to the original parents, and they also re- 
tain for the first generation hybrids all the uni- 
formity secured in the inbreeding process. 

Hundreds of inbred lines have been discarded be- 
cause they failed to combine in such a way as to 
produce hybrids possessing the desired improve- 
ments over the original parent stock. 

A few hybrids have been found which have con- 

sistently given a performance record significantly 
better than the best seed of the standard variety 
from which they were originally produced. The 
stalks are very uniform in size and type, and every 
stalk produces an ear. Each ear is remarkably like 
every other ear. Resistance to cold temperatures 
and to diseases is superior to that of any of the 
strains now grown in the state. 
_ Before the university can recommend the use of 
the new hybrids by farmers careful tests of the new 
corn over a period of years under the varied soil 
and climatic conditions of the state are required. 


THE TOLEDO SEED MART 


By S. M. BENDER 


Red Clover seed has shown strength during the 
past month ruling sharply higher in the market at 
Toledo, Ohio. New crop futures have led the ad- 
vance showing unusual strength at times. Dealers 
' are reporting a brisk cash demand and expect it to 
continue for a few weeks if the weather permits. 
The season was late in getting started and many 
be prolonged on that account. Deliveries were fairly 
liberal on March contracts and stocks at the end of 
the month were considerably smaller. At prevailing 
prices there should be an excellent demand for 
Clover this year. Substitution of Alfalfa and sweet 


will find 


431 So. Dearborn St. 


Save Time and Energy 


If you have occasion to con- 
vert grain weights into their 
equivalents of bushels, you 
all calculations 
worked out for you in 


Ropp’s Calculator 


Price $1.00 


Mitchell Bros. Publishing Co. 
Chicago, Il. 
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Clover should be small as compared with previous 
seasons, especially as alfalfa is extremely high. The 
price ought to be attractive and an incentive for 
farmers to increase their clover acreage. Offerings 
of October and December have been small while the 
demand remains brisk. Most of the buying is based 
on prospective exhaustion of stocks and crop dam- 
age reports through the clover belt states. 

Most of the recent deliveries went into strong 
hands and were shipped out to meet requirements 
of the retail trade. October sold at $12.50 which 
was the first trade in this future. Increased offer- 
ings of both October and December have been 
noted around present levels. Last year the first 
trade in October was made early in August at 
$14. It ranged from $14.75 in August to the low 
of $11.10 in October, expiring at that price. Decem- 
ranged from $14.75 in August to the low of $10.75 in 
November expiring at $11.10. 

Alsike has shown marked strength with offerings 
and good investment and retail demand. Some de- 
liveries were made on March contracts and went 
into strong hands. Local stocks are light. 

Timothy has been firm with a better demand for 
old and new prime and local stocks decreasing 
rapidly. Present prices are considered fair enough 
considering market conditions. 


INDIANA SEED NEWS 


By W. B. CARLETON 


Both wholesale and retail seed dealers in Indiana 
report there has been some improvement in trade 
during the past several weeks and most dealers say 
their volume of business has been considerably 
larger than it was during the corresponding period 
of last year. Indications point to a good live trade 
for the next several weeks. At a meeting of bank- 
ing and agricultural interests held in the city of 
Evansville early in April arrangements were made 
to finance the farmers in the Wabash valley, whose 
losses during the floods last winter were heavy. 
Many of these farmers will be placed on their feet 
so they can raise their usual amount of corn and 
other crops during the coming season. Reports 
from many sections of the state indicate the farm- 
ers are planning to put in bumper crops this year. 

* * * 

Charles Kinderman, retail seed dealer at Boon- 
ville, has returned home from Florida where he and 
his wife have spent most of the past winter. 

* * * 


Harley HE. Craig, who for a score of years was 
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engaged in the mercantile business at Otwell, has 
closed out his business and has announced he will 
go into the seed buying business on a large scale. 

* * * 


Joseph T. McClaran, proprietor of a feed store 
bearing his name in Corydon, also a handler of 
seeds, has opened a new feed and seed store at 
115 West Main street, New Albany, Ind., the new 
store being in charge of his son, Weldon. The 
new store is modernly equipped and carries a large 
stock. 

* * * 

Herman Helfbein, county agricultural agent of 
Pike County, has warned the farmers to make a 
thorough test of their seed corn before planting, as 
much of the corn being tested by him is unfit for 
seéding purposes. Only the very earliest planted 
corn last year matured, and seed corn in Pike 
County, as well as adjoining counties is scarce at 
this time. Wyatt’s seed and feed store at Peters- 
burg, has furnished the seed corn for planting 200 
acres on the famous Graham farm in Daviess 
County, a few miles north of Petersburg. This 
farm is owned by Graham Bros., automobile manu- 
facturers of Detroit and Evansville. 

J. A. McCarthy, of the J. A. McCarthy Seed 
Company at Evansville, with branch stores at Vin- 
cennes and Terre Haute, reports his trade has been 
fairly satisfactory during the past month or two. 

Many of the farmers in southern and central 
Indiana are planting soy beans this year. They 
report this is one of the most profitable crops that 
they can grow. Indiana farmers also are increasing 
their acreage of Alfalfa. In southern Indiana last 
year many of the farmers had as many as five 
cuttings. 


UNSEASONABLE WEATHER RETARD- 
ING SEED TRADE 


General seed trade slowed down somewhat dur- 
ing the week ended March 29, largely on account of 
the severe storm which left a large part of the 
Middle West covered with snow, according to in- 
formation obtained in principal-markets by the 
United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
released this month. Demand was more active for 
the Clovers and grasses than for the forage crops or 
late-sown kinds. Prices were generally firm. Ex- 
ports were of good size while arrivals were rather 
light. 

Barly in March the general seed trade responded 
to favorable weather conditions but made slow 


PORTLAND, 
OREGON 


Is an ideal location for that new mill and elevator of 


yours. 


Portland is in the heart of the agricultural region of the 
Pacific Northwest. 


It also has an abundance of cheap, 


hydroelectric power for manufacturing purposes, good 


Portland is also an ideal place to live. 


ocean and railway shipping facilities and a fair supply 
of skilled labor, practically all of which is non-union. 


It has a mild 


climate, good water and plenty of nice hotels, apart- 


(AND eee 
BUILDINGS. } 


ment houses and homes. 
libraries, clubs and parks. 


383 Pittock Block : A : 
Telephone Broadway 8060 


Also good schools, theaters, 


I would be pleased to serve you in the location, design 
and construction of that new mill of yours. 


HENRY BLACK 


L Complete Building Construction 


Portland, Oregon 


fron Workers, Cement Workers, Bricklayers, Carpenters, Roofers, 
Plumbers, Electricians, Cabinet-makers, Painters and Paperhang- 
‘ ers; also Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages. 
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progress the first two weeks, then the busiest week 
of the year was experienced. Price changes kept 


within narrow range during the month, and _ ad-. 


vances largely offset declines. Red clover and 
Alfalfa advanced about.5 cents per 100 pounds dur- 
ing the month while Sweet Clover declined a like 
amount. Among the grasses, Redtop advanced 5 
cents; Timothy, 10 cents; orchard grass, 15 cents; 
and-Italian ryegrass, 25 cents. : 


SPRING SEED TRADE IN NEW YORK 
By C. K. TRAFTON 


Weather conditions during the period marking 
the transition from winter to spring were not as 
a rule quite as satisfactory as might be desired, 
being generally more wintry than spring-like with 
a very severe blizzard covering a wide area at one 
time. Nevertheless, developments. in. the local 
seeds market were rather favorable than otherwise, 
especially when taking into account the wide-spread 
complaints of extreme dullness in many other lines 
of business. ‘ 

However, the contention that seeds are a vita] 
necessity and not a luxury such as are so many 
other commodities and that farmers would be 
forced to secure their supplies regardless of con- 
ditions elsewhere were more definitely confirmed 
as. time progressed. Early in the period distributors 
were very busy shipping out a general line of seeds 
on old orders for March delivery; while new busi- 
ness was very slow because of the cold weather. 
Later the blizzard stopped buying for mid-western 
account almost entirely, but otherwise there was 
a steady improvement in new business which coy- 
ered a complete line. 

Red Clover has been the leader, as usual, in- the 
spring movement, but this applied almost exclu- 
sively to the domestic variety, partly because of its 
fine quality and partly because of its unusually 
small premium over the foreign variety. The do- 
mestic, as a consequence, developed greater firm- 
ness and is a half cent higher at 2014 cents, while 
the imported, which was almost neglected is nom- 
inally unchanged at 16 cents duty-paid. 

Alsike was also a half cent lower temporarily as 
liberal stocks induced some pressure to sell spot 
goods. At the lower basis, 19% cents, a fair flurry 
of buying delevoped and the former 20-cents basis 
was reestablished. 

Timothy was firmer at one time, being a half cent 
higher at eight cents because of the scarcity of 
nice qualities and increasing evidence that very 
little seed remained on the farms. 


SEED LOANS TO BE MADE SOON IN 
FOUR REGIONS 


Loans to farmers in storm, flood, and drought- 
stricken areas of the United States, for seed, feed 
for work stock, and fertilizer for 1930 crops, will be 
made by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture under the authority of a resolution passed 
by Congress and approved March 3, 1930, a fund of 
$6,000,000 having been provided in the Deficiency 
Act approved March 26. This announcement was 
made this month by Dr. C. W. Warburton, director 
of extension work, and chairman of the advisory 
seed loan committee of the department. 

The resolution authorizes the making of loans in 
areas of 15 states, where the Secretary of Agri- 
culture finds need for such assistance exists. 

For the prompt handling of applications four field 
Offices are being established at widely separated 
points. Applications for loans from Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and 
Florida, will be received at the Farmers Seed Loan 
Office, Columbia, S. C.: those from Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Missouri, and Oklahoma, will be handled at 
a similar office in the old Custom House, St. Louis, 
Mo.; those from Montana, North Dakota, and Min- 
nhesota from an office at Grand Forks, N. D., and 
those from the flood areas in the Rio Grande Valley 
in New Mexico, from an office at Albuquerque, N. M. 
The necessary forms have been printed and are 
how being distributed to committees in the coun- 
ties in which loans are to be made. 

L. Emory White, who handled the appropriation 
for loans in the southeastern states last year, has 
been given general supervision of the operations. 
J. H. Lynch, who was associated with Mr. White in 
the Columbia (S. C.) office last year, will be in 
charge of that office, from which it is expected that 
the larger part of the fund will be loaned. The St. 
Louis office will be supervised by T. Weed Harvey, 


of the office of co-operative extension work; that _ 


Colorade Altalee Mics 


All grades and grinds DUPLEX fine grind 
and Alfalfa Leaf Meal for poultry mashes. 


The Lamar Alfalfa Milling Co. 


Lamar, Colorado 
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in Grand Forks by O. S. Fisher, also of the office of 
Co-operative Extension Work, and that in Albu- 
querque by J. W. Park, of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. Advances to borrowers will be 
made from each of these offices by temporary 
special disbursing agents assigned by the depart- 
ment for that purpose. 


The Knauf & Tesch Company has installed new 
seed cleaning machinery in its plant at Chilton, 
Wis. 

The Funk Bros. Seed Company has installed a 
Fairbanks Portable Dial Scale in its plant at 
Bloomington, Ill. 


The Farmers Seed & Nursery Company has in- 
stalled a new Carter Disc Thistle Mill in its plant 
at Faribault, Minn. = 

A 70-bushel churn mixer for treating seed oats 
and barley has been installed in the plant of the 
Farmers Elevator Company at Paulina, Iowa. 


The Northland Seed Company has completed a 
new warehouse at Sidney, Mont. It has a capacity 
of 30 carloads. A separator for alfalfa seed, and a 
new feed grinder have been installed. 


W. A. Jenkins Manufacturing Company, London, 
Ont., will receive bids the latter part of the month 
on a four-story 70 by 110 foot seed cleaning plant. 
The new plant will-cost approximately $50,000. 


The Foster-Martin Seed Company is the name 
under which the purchasers of the J. E. Rogers 
Seed Company at Houston, Texas, are operating. 
The hew owners are W. EH. Foster, John Martin, and 
associates. The company will specialize in seeds, 
feeds, fertilizer, ete. 

Contract has been awarded to the McMillan Con- 
struction Company for the erection of a new plant 
for the Reuter Seed Company at San Benito, Texas. 
Construction work has already started on the build- 
ing which will be 50 by 140 feet and will cost about 
$15,000. With the completion of the new structure 
in June, the company will have three times its 
present floor space. 


« 


Feed and 
Flour Mill 
For Sale at 
Big Bargain 


Fully equipped and ready to run 
with a 45-horsepower crude oil en- 
gine, corn mill, two feed mixers, 
grits mill, degerminator, corn crack- 
ing machine, grader, cleaners, sift- 
ers and three-roll roller mill grind- 
ers and all equipment of every kind. 
This is located on the Central of 
Georgia Railroad at LaFayette, Ga., 
in a well constructed mill building— 
two stories containing about 36,000 
square feet of flodr space. Equip- 
ment all in good condition. For fur- 
ther information, wire at our ex- 
pense. 


BROWN & 
COMPANY 


Brokers 


11 East 8th Street 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Long Distance Telephone 6-3166 


ELEVATORS AND MILLS _ 


PRICED TO SELL TO SETTLE ESTATE 
. Wisconsin grain elevator, potato house, hay 
house, coal buildings, etc. On ©. & N. W. R. Re. 
direct to Chicago and St. Paul. In good farming |} 
county. MRS. J. NIEBUHR, Fall Creek, Wis. 


r 


-MUST SELL TO SETTLE AN ESTATE a 
South Colorado 30,000-bushel. elevator and feed 
mill, in the best agricultural section in U. §. Do- 
ing a good business. Wonderful climate for T. B. 
or Asthmatic people. Soft artesian water. If ‘inter- 
ested, write M. SONDLES, Center, Colo. 


is 


- MACHINERY iT 


City, Missouri. 


A REAL BARGAIN ; 
Carter Dise Separator for sale, oats from wheat 
type; capacity 50 to 60 bushels per hour. Nearly 
new; price $150. Write CULDESAC FLOUR 
MILLS, Culdesae, Idaho. a 


{ 
BARGAIN FOR QUICK SALE y 

Standard 500-bushel hopper scale with 24-ft. ex- | 
tension rod down to beam on third floor below. In ] 
perfect order and cheap. HOLYROOD MILL COM- 
PANY, Holyrood, Kan. = 


. 

4 
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FOR SALE a 

Pulleys, 1,000; all sizes, solid cast iron, wood and ~ i 
steel split. Elevator belts and buckets and sup 7 
plies. STANDARD MILL SUPPLY COMPANY, 502 — | 
Waldheim Building, Kansas City, Mo.  @ 


ELEVATOR MACHINERY FOR SALE 

Oat recleaner (Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co.). 

Atlas Feed Mill (Willford Mfg. Co.). { 

One manlift. 

Elevator belt with buckets complete. 

Elevator boot and head works complete with 
clutch, drive pulley, shafting and boxes. | 

A very low price will be made on this complete 
outfit. Write if interested. 


THE VIRGINIA & RAINY LAKE CO. 
Virginia, Minn. 


Crain ppc 
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WANTED 
Position as manager for a farmers’ elevator com- 
pany. Have had 10 years’ experience in elevator 
work and can give best of references. Can come 
at once. A. P, RANKIN, Claire City, S. D. 
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Miscellaneous 
Notices 
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WANTED 

Experienced grain buyer desires position with 
responsible grain company or individual. Compe 
tent to handle side lines. References. WM. ALEX 
ANDER, Spencer, §. D. 
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_ RECEIVERS 


| Lamson Bros. & Co. || DOERN-SCARRITT-HANNAH CO. 


FORMERLY 


; Grain cian = 
| 1874 Commission 1930 COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
i Merchants 111 W. JACKSON STREET CHICAGO 


i 
as 5 


Fifty-six Years of Service in the Grain Trade 


166 W. Jackson Boul. SEVENTY-SEVENTH ANNIVERSARY YEAR 


ay a 
~ 


q and - Chicago 

“| sets Sin J. H. DOLE & COMPANY 
ae : George S. Dole, President sera 8 esas Frank Haines, Sec. & Treas. 
Z : Commission Merchants, Grain and Seeds 

i ; W B We solicit your consignments and hedging orders in futures 

i We buy 327 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

F Branch Offices: 23 Chamber of Commerce, Peoria, III. 

C Wheat—Corn—Oats—Barley 803 Merchants Exchange Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

t Send Samples 

ug 

e The Quaker Oats Co. 


Cereal Miller Rosenhbawun Grain Corporation 


Grain Dept. 80 East Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO - Grain Merchants—Exporters—I mporters 


Casli and Futures CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Private Wires 


E. W. BAILEY & CO. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS 
| 843-47 Rand McNally Bldg. CHICAGO 


H. M. PAYNTER Hild NS & COMPANY 
With ROGERS GRAIN COMPANY FOUNDED 1867 
Grain Commission COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
Correspondence Solicited 538 S. CLARE 8T., 
Postal Telegraph Building CHICAGO CHICAGO 


A a Oo Shaffer Grain Co. | | Clement, Curtis & Co. 


Illinois Merchants Bank Bldg., Chicago 


GRAIN MERCHANTS Members of all principal Exchanges. 


Private wire service to all leading cities 


CHICAGO in this country. 


Pap alee ap gta dt ile pape in hey ats oa 


Robinson Telegraphic 
Cipher 


REVISED EDITION 


rs 


+, 
| 


Cloth Binding . ..-- + «- A 
Leather Binding ..,...- - 2.25 


MITCHELL BROTHERS 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 
431 S. Dearborn Street Chicago, IIl. 


“THE CONSIGNMENT HOUSE 
OF ST. LOUIS” 


GRAIN, HAY and GRASS SEEDS 


Picker & Beardsley Com. Co. 


125 MERCHANTS EXCHANGE 


Toberman Grain Company 
GRAIN, HAY AND SEEDS 


A long established house, energetic, enter- 


_|Nanson Commission Go. 


GRAIN AND HAY 
, ae a Merchants tsa rn 
(| BEREE ST. Louis“ "seths 


prising and alert for your interests. 
Let us handle your consignments 
300 Merchants Exchange St. Louis, Mo. 
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Forty-Eighth Yea | 


Send your consignments to 


Seymour-Wood Grain Co. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


EVERY SHIPPER Should Receive 


Southworth’s daily bids— 
WHEAT, CORN, OATS, RYE 


Southworth & Company, Toledo, Ohio 


The Cleveland Grain Co. 


OPERATING FIVE TERMINAL ELEVATORS 
Mighty Good Consignment Service 
Ed. K. Shepperd, Manager 


Lewis Grain Corp. 


A good firm to consign to 
Corn—Oats—Soft Wheat—Barley 


BUFFALO NEW YORK 


JOHN WICKENHISER & CO. 


Wholesale Grain Dealers 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
We make track bids and quote delivered prices. 
Solicit consignments of Grain and Clover Seed. 


Members Toledo Produce Exchange and Chicago 
Board of Trade. 


H. E. Kinney Grain Co. 


COMMISSION—BROKERAGE 


YOUR CONSIGNMENT HOUSE 


~ 431 S. Dearborn St., 


RECEIVERS 


Consignments a Specialty 
BUFFALO NEW YORK 


Robinson’s Telegraphic Cipher | 
REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION 


Cloth” Binding * 2.72 sc sto eae 
Leather Binding: .3¢:..0...2c00+c0e0es0e 


MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING CO.| — 


CHICAGO, ILL. | 


A Card Ad 


in the 
“American Grain Trade” , 


has Excellent Display and 
is Always Easy to Find. — 


- GRAIN ig 
RECEIVERS | jf 


W. C. MITCHELL COMPANY 


DULUTH 


SUCCESSFUL GRAIN CO: 


MINNEAPOLIS 


CEREAL GRADING COMPANY 
| GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat Any Protein Required 
Choice Milling Rye 
Feeding Grains All Kinds 


We have remodeled and enlarged our Elevator “L’’ and now have about 1,000.000 
bushels capacity and can give our trade better service than ever before. If you want 
good grain and quick service, write or phone us for prices. 


612 Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis, Minn. 


. 


MMISSION MERCHANTS SINCE NINETY-FIVE 


GREAT FALLS 


Robinson Telegraphic | 
Cipher 


Revised Edition 


ears 


MITCHELL BROTHERS 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


431 S. Dearborn Street Chicago, III. 
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‘BOOKS FOR 
GRAIN DEALERS 


WALLS, pine AND. GRAIN ELEVATORS, by 
a. s. etchum. Illustrated, 556 p 

BRERA RGR ES Ss ec OI ce eee $5.00 

ROPP es CALCULATOR, new and improved edi- 

tien, with complete grain tables, and other 

jpvaluable diseount and stock tables. 


| 
; i Cee Pon 


MOORE-SEAVER <2:5285:85 
GRAIN CO. 


Any of the above sent postpaid 
on receipt of price. 


J RS eee eae ae $1. 

| ROBINSON'S ELEGRAPHIC CIPHER, aes ) GRAIN MERCHANTS 
4 vise en BOG. SETICO. sis ve ww we ore 

| | UNIVERSAL GRAIN CODE, and Feed Mill | 1000 BOARD OF TRADE 

Bp DNEIOM eM ETICOM sa. si eres acc cree vie, s 3 83.00 nim KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING CO. 
431 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, II. 
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_ RECEIVERS 


Levis Mueller, President F. W. Mueller, Sec. & Treas. 


Nees etn couacsion 


(Incorporated) ; PEORIA, ILL. 
Receivers and Shippers GRAIN , = : eh 2 26 Chamber of Commerce 
We Solicit Your Consignments of Grain Handling Grain on Commission 


Room 39-41 Chamber of Commerce, Peoria, Ill. Our Specialty P EORIA = be ILL. 


GRAIN. | 


HAY 
EXCHANGE 


| Harper Grain co. || FUMIGATION METHODS | 


Wabash Building , By PROF. WILLIS G. JOHNSON 
RAs ec A complete practical treatise on fumigating grain elevators, flour mills, ware- 
3 Modern elevator facilities houses, etc. 313 pages. Well illustrated. Price $2.00. 
ak at your, command. MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING CO., 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


GRAIN ne | ae GRAIN” 
RECEIVERS oe X te ] ise RECEIVERS 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 


CRABBS REYNOLDS TAYLOR CO. 
Crawfordsville, Ind. The Real Market Place 


GRAIN for grain men is centered in 
Clover and Timothy Seeds the advertising columns of the 
: *‘American Grain Trade’’ 


Get in touch with as. 
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BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Lewis Grain Corporation, grain merchants, 
consignments. 


McKillen, Inc., J. G., receiver.* 
Seymour-Wood Grain Co., consignments.” 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Wilder-Murrel Grain Co., wholesale, grain, 
seeds, feeds.* 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Bailey & Co., E. W., commission merchant.* 
Brennan & Co., John E., commission mer- 


chants.* 

Bridge & Leonard, hay, grain.* 

Clement, Curtis & Co., commission mer- 
chants.* 


Doern-Scarritt-Hannah Co., grain and seeds.* 
Dole & Co., J. H., commission merchants.* 
Hoit & Co., Lowell, com. grain, seeds. 


Lamson Bros. & Co., commission mer- 
chants.* 

McKenna & Strasser, com. merchants.* 

Norris Grain Co., grain merchants.* © 

Paynter, H. M., grain commission. 

Quaker Oats Co., wheat, corn, oats, barley, 
rye. 

Rosenbaum Grain Corporation, grain mer- 
chants. 

Rumsey & Co., grain commission.* 

Shaffer Grain Co., J. C., grain merchants.* 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
The Cleveland Grain Co., 
shippers.*} 


Shepard, Clark & Co., receivers, shippers, 
grain, millfeed, buckwheat.* 


receivers and 
*Members Grain Dealers’ National Associa- 
tion. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
Crabbs-Reynolds-Taylor Co., grain, seeds.*+ 


“FEEDS AND FEEDING” | 
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DECATUR, ILL. 
Baldwin & Co., H. I., grain dealers.* 


DENVER, COLO. 


Ady & Crowe Mercantile Co., grain, beans and 
feed, 


GREEN BAY, WIS. 


Green Bay Elevator Co., receivers and ship- 
pers of grain, flour and feed. 


GREENVILLE, OHIO. 


Grubbs Grain Co., E. A., wholesale grain, 
wheat, corn, oats.* 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. * 


The Cleveland Grain Co., grain dealers.* 
Kinney, H. E., Grain Co., grain, hay, feed.*+ 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Moore-Seaver Grain Co., corn ard oats.” 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Kamm Co., P. C., grain merchants.* 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Cereal Grading Co., grain merchants.* 
Cargill Elevator Company, milling wheat.* 
Mitchell Company, W. C., com. merchants. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


Updike Grain Co., receivers and shippers.* 

Trans-Mississippi Grain Co., grain mer- 
chants.* 

Butler-Welsh Grain Co., grain commission 
merchants.* 


Omaha Elevator Co., 


receivers and shippers 
of grain.* : 


tMembers National Hay Association. 


PEORIA, ILL. 


Cole Grain Co., Geo. W., receivers and ship 
pers.* 

Dewey & Sons, W. W., grain commission. z 

Miles, P. B. & C. C., grain commission.*} 

Mueller Grain Co., receivers and shippers.* 


oe 
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PITTSBURGH, PA. = 


Harper Grain Co., grain commission. J 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Mangelsdorf & Bro., Ed. F., seeds. 


Nanson Commission Co., receivers, 
pers.*+ : ee 
Picker & Beardsley Com. Co., grain, hay.*} ee 


| 


SIDNEY, OHIO 


Custenborder & Co., E, T., carlot grain.* = 
Wells Co., J. E., wholesale grain, seeds.* Bi 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Flanley Grain Co., grain receivers. 


TIFFIN, OHIO 
Sneath-Cunningham Co., grain and seeds. _ 


i 
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TOLEDO, OHIO 


De Vore & Co., H. wW., grain, seeds.* Sal 
Southworth & Co., grain and seeds*f i} 
Wickenhiser & Co., John, grain dealers.* — 


WINCHESTER, IND. es 
> 2 i 
Goodrich Bros., wholesale grain, seeds, hay.*} 


WOOSTER, OHIO 


The Wooster Milling & Grain Co., grain 
dealers, operating 11 elevators.* Pp 


By W. A. HENRY and F. B. MORRISON of the Dept. of Agriculture, University of Wisconsin 


An invaluable book of reference which every feed manufacturer and dealer shoal | 


_have to solve his own and the farmer’s problems. 


Contains formulas of feeds for many purposes and instructions for making scientific 


rations from any combination of ingredients at hand. 


4 


MITCHELL BROS. PU 


770 pages — $4.00 


BLISHING CO., 431 S. Dearborn St, Chicago, I. |} 


” 


| a | _ JHEAMERICAN ELEvATOR AND 
April 15, 1930 GRAIN TRADE Fifty-Eighth Year 


| a 


| 


Completely Equipped 
to Serve You 


33 
NORTH |@ 


LASALLE | 
STREET 


| __ -FOREMAN-STATE NATIONAL BANK» 
‘ _FOREMAN-STATE TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK 
: CHICAGO 


RESOURCES EXCEED 200 MILLION DOLLARS 


ha ? ae ue 


. | 
=a 


JHEAMERICAN ELEVATOR AND ae a Be. 


April 15, 1930 


GRAIN TRADE 


DON’T WAIT 


FOR THE 


ENGINE and 
SWITCHING CREW 


INSTALL A 


WELLER CAR PULLER 


Move the cars when you are ready. Operates at the touch of a button. 
Sizes to pull from 1 to 30 cars 
Send for Car Puller Circular 


Send us your inquiries for 


GRAIN HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


WEBSTER MFG. CO.-WELLER MFG. CO. 
1856 N. Kostner Ave. 


Make Feed Grinding More Profitable! 


Bowsher’s ‘Combination’ 
Mills do this 


Because their large capacity, 
cone-shaped grinders and positive 
self ear feeders are properly de- 
signed to direct every ounce of 
power energy to the actual reduc- 
tion of the grain. 

Crush and Grind ear corn, 
husked or unhusked, alone or 
mixed with any kind of small 
grain in any desired proportion. 
Reduce the material to any fine- 
p ness desired for feeding purposes. 
11 Sizes, 2 to 25 H.P. 


Sold with or without Sacking 
Elevator. 


The N. P. Bowsher Co., South Bend, Ind. 


Earns 
Money 
Rapidly 


A New and 
Improved Machine 


Write us 
Manufactured by 


GREAT WESTERN MFG. COMPANY 


LEAVENWORTH, KANS. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. - 


Forty-Eighth / 


ms 


LIGHTNING 
DESTROYS @ 
THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS | 
WORTH OF PROPERTY 
ANNUALLY 


Buildings Properly Protected 
Are Safe 


of Construction and Insurance Savings 


Or Address the 


230 E. Ohio St. 


Iie CUTLER STEAM DRYER 


IN SUCCESSFUL USE OVER 50 YEARS DRYIN 7 


CORN MEAL, HOMIN 
STARCH 

ALL CEREAL PRODUC 
AND VEGETAB 

OIL-BEARING SEEDS ~ 
ALSO SAND, COAL © 

DUST, GRAPHITE, 

CLAY, ORES, ETC. 
7 

SOLD BY ALL — 

MILL if 


FURNISHERS ; 


An increase in elevator efficiency that you didn’t think 
possible, suaply by adding Superior Elevator Cups to 
your 


ELEVATOR 
CUPS 


Note these features: 


; Cups perfectly smooth inside. 

No rivets to loosen ‘or shear off. 

Triple reinforcement on back and front edge: 
Guaranteed larger capacity. 

Perfect pick up and discharge at all speeds. 


Write today for detailed information. Our Engineering Department is 
at your service. : 


ate K-LWillis Corporation 


MOLINE, I1LLINO!S 


Canadian License 
Geo. W. Reed & Co., Ltd., ‘Montreal: P. Q. 


